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Striking the Keynote 


The Life Extension Institute, with its Hygiene Reference Board 
of 100 members, was organized on a purely humanitarian basis to 
conserve the health of the nation and make life better worth living. 
Ex-President Taft is the Chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
many other distinguished men are back of the movement. Its pro- 
gram provides that two-thirds of the profits be set aside in a trust 
fund for health propaganda of a national scope. 


Recognizing the splendid mission of the Institute, we were proud 
to cooperate with its officers in laying advertising plans and preparing 
copy. he first advertisement to appear after our preliminary con- 
ference was a clear message with the right psychological background 
and within safe ethical lines. It appeared in the Sunday edition of a 
New York paper. Up to noon the following Wednesday eight 
hundred inquiries had been received; at the close of the week nearly 
a thousand were in—and all from that single insertion. The inquiries 
were all of good quality and they resulted in many memberships. 


Since that first advertisement others have appeared in the news- 
papers and magazines. “The returns continue to come in and are 
most gratifying. There is every reason to éxpect the Life Extension 
Institute to grow and develop, as it truly deserves, through the 
printed advertisement, the word-of-mouth recommendation from 
enthusiastic members and the excellent methods of the Institute. 
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Standard Farm Papers 
Make Magazine Advertising 
More Efficient 


Every country merchant will 
tell you that farm trade consti- 
tutes 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
of his business. Even such large 
cities as St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, Detroit and Mem- 
phis enjoy a large farm trade. 

Over 98 per cent, or 68,727 of 
the total number of towns in the 
U. S. have a population of less 
than 10,000. 

Some of the best magazines in 
sales influence have 40 per cent 
of their circulation in towns 
under the 10,000 mark. Space 
in these publications is sold to 
the advertiser largely on dealer 
influence. 

To make your magazine ad- 
vertising dollar work in the 
most efficient manner, it is, 
therefore, necessary to supple- 
ment your magazine advertising 


The Standard 


with farm circulation of known 
value. — 

To reach only the town trade 
means passing up the bicgest 
part of your dealer’s trade. 

The automobile has _ 0 
widened the shopping radius 
of STANDARD FARM FAM.- 
ILIES that they are able to 
trade in the same stores where 
65 per cent of the magazine 
reading public do their buying. 

For these reasons, THE 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
are considered an indispensable 
part of the campaigns of many 
well known magazine adver- 
tisers (list furnished on re- 
quest). 

They have been found to be 
the most economical channel to 
the most prosperous farm homes 
of America. 


Farm Market 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


means the homes of Standard Farmers—men with incomes con- 
siderably above the average, and a sales influence in their commu- 
nities accurately measured in the following phrase: 


Sell a Standard Farmer and you sell his neighbors too 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
we Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


Western Advertising Office 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Conway Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


* The Farmer, St. Paul 


Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
: r Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


Eastern Representatives 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Every Business Has Its Waste—- 
Have You Cut Out Yours? 


Remarkable Range of Wastes Brought to Light—War-Time Mood Makes 
Elimination of Them Easy 


pwns the Germans  an- 
nounced, some weeks ago, 
the opening of a psychological 
bureau in Berlin to keep close 
tab on the mental states of its 
enemies, the world ridiculed the 
idea as a characteristic piece of 
Prussian pedantry. And perhaps 
the world was entitled to its laugh. 
For the Germans are not good 
psychologists. That was shown by 
the scrambled ideas they held of 
other nations when they started 
the war. Nevertheless, psychology 
seems to be a very large part of 
war, and perhaps the final net re- 
sult of this conflict may be simply 
a change in the thinking of peo- 
ples. 

The word “psychology” becomes 
more and more prominent in our 
war preparations and_ business 
economies. The buying of Gov- 
ernment bonds, the saving of 
food, the training of an enormous 
Army, and the modifications in 
our business system, progress just 
as fast as we can adjust our 
thoughts to the new ideas, and 
no faster. 

Hundreds of items of waste, 
duplication, and lost motion, are 
now being run down in the busi- 

s world, and eliminated. The 

> hears impressive figures in 
‘tion with what has been 
din production and distri- 
and what can be saved 

gh changes in method, 
are often so simple that 
vonders why they were not 
ong ago. But the figures 
methods are as nothing 
ompared with the particular way 


’ changes. 


of thinking that is found behind 
each one. And that particular 
way of thinking is always the 
center of the problem—the thing 
to be tackled first. 

The elimination of ‘waste has 
been along three distinct lines. 
The one that has attracted the 
most attention has been the cur- 
tailing of unnecessary service, 
especially in the retail field? The 
second method has been in the 
reduction of the number of 
models, colors, sizes and designs 
in many manufactured products. 
This includes the restriction which 
has been placed on style as a sell- 
ing influence. The third direction 
that the movement has taken has 
been in what might be called a 
more thrifty management of busi- 
ness. The ramifications of this 
last classification are, of course, 
almost endless. 

What the Commercial Economy 
Board has done in simplifying de- 
liveries and in taking the waste 
out of retail service has been re- 
corded in Printers’ INK from 
time to time. 

For years the grocers, butchers, 
and department stores had known 
that their delivery methods were 
wasteful, but were afraid to make 
Moreover, when this 
fear was overcome by the help- 
ful psychology of war, the great 
national necessity. which made 
people willing to sacrifice con- 
veniences for the country, they 
found that wrong thinking on the 
part of the public stood in the 
way of reform and had to be 
dealt with. 


Table of Contents on page 166 
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The big point in carrying out 
such economies is the thinking— 
get the psychology straight and 
the rest will follow automatically. 

Duplicate delivery service has 
been maintained as a selling at- 
traction. The merchant hesitates 
to cut down the number of his 
own deliveries for fear competi- 
tors will take advantage of him 
and give better service. He fears 
that his individuality will be lost 
if he surrenders his own delivery 
service for a co-operative system. 
He looks ahead with apprehension, 
considering the painstaking ex- 
planations that must be made to 
customers if such a reform is 
adopted, and the drawbacks seem 
to outweigh the advantages. And 
there is real basis for his appre- 
hension, because in many cases 
where shortage of labor has 
forced co-operative delivery, and 
the carrying of packages by cus- 
tomers, and cash payments in- 
stead of charge accounts, the pub- 
lic has been prompt in demand- 
ing price reductions, because it 
thinks that it ought to partici- 
pate in what is saved by the new 
system. Therefore, the first thing 
to be done is to explain matters 
fully in advance, so that every- 
body will be thinking straight and 
thinking alike when the change is 
effected. 

HELPED PUT THE NEW 
INTO OPERATION 


ADVERTISING 
IDEA 


It is a significant fact that in 
the hundreds of towns and cities 
where restricted service has been 


successful, 
kind have 
through 
ments. 
For example when the retail gro- 
cers of Newark and its suburbs 
decided to adopt the Liberty sell- 
ing plan, which comprises cash 
payments instead of charge ac- 
counts, with a moderate fee for 
accounting service where credit 
is demanded, and the carrying 
home of purchases by customers 
with a small charge for delivery 
service if required, these mer- 
chants took a half-page in the 
Newark newspapers, explained 
the features of the plan, an- 


explanations of this 
been made, usually 
newspaper advertise- 
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nounced that it would be 
force on a certain 
signed their names. Wit! as 
slight a regard as that for the 
psychology of the situation, this 
plan went into effect without mis- 
understanding or criticism. 

It has been possible during the 
past year to institute so many 
economies in business for the very 
simple reason that war pulls people 
together. Germany went inio the 
war with the idea that war psy- 
chology would unite all its own 
conflicting parties and overcome 
the dangers of German socialism, 
which corresponds to progres- 
sivism in this country. And in 
that Germany was right 3ut 
Germany also made the error 
of believing that war would dis- 
rupt her enemies, causing ¢reater 
discord between England, and 
Ireland, and India, and the many 
political parties in France. Of 
course, that was an error, for the 
same national necessity which 
united Germany also united other 
countries. War pulls people to- 
gether to such an extent that there 
is a wholly new and _ favorable 
psychology to help in carrying out 
business economies. And _ this 
should never be lost. sight of 
when there is an obvious business 
improvement in sight. The old 
fears may be disregarded, and the 
old difficulties will be found, 
upon making practical changes in 
method, to have largely disap- 
peared. 

With this new 
business, hundreds of changes for 
the better may be made. The 
work of the Commercial [¢conomy 
Board has chosen that each im- 
provement tends to run_ along 
some broad general principle tha 
applies to all business. Such 2 
plan was found in reduction 0 
groceries and departme 
deliveries. As soon as the lat 
drymen saw the idea they applie 
it to their wagon service, and Ju 
the other day, the icemen, ‘00, hart 
come in for some advice «in effect: 
ing similar reforms in their wagol 
service. Economies whic! 
in the distribution syste1 
run back into ‘productio: 
dicate broad lines for 
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2 
ie The H. K. McCann Company is organ- 
Je ized and conducted along unique lines. 
and Like its product, it has individuality. 
many 

¢ Success has attended our efforts in be- 
Mich half of our clients. Their successes are 
Py reflected in the growth and advance- 


t there ment of our organization. 
vorable ; 
ng om We have been told by our clients and 
qsothis . . 

a af publishers’ representatives that manu- 
ene facturers frequently inquire as to our 
1e 0 : 9 

and the method of operation. It’s an open se- 


ion cret, plainly set forth in ‘‘ ADVERTISING 
lisa SERVICE’’—an_ illustrated booklet that 
sie we are pleased to send, on request, to 
executives who have a voice in formu- 


lating the policies of their institution. 





No obligation is incurred or implied if 
you write for a copy. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


New York SEAN San Francisco 
Cleveland Toronto 
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ment in the business fabric from 
top to bottom. 

The country faces a grave wool 
shortage, for instance. An inves- 
tigation of the samples or swatches 
of fabric used by tailors sug- 
gested that there might be a mar- 
gin for saving. Going higher up 
to the clothing trade, the Com- 
mercial Economy Board recom- 
mended that the size of swatches 
be reduced, and the trade prompt- 
ly agreed that nothing over six 
by nine inches should be sent out. 
This was a saving of twenty-one 
per cent in cloth, and as nearly 
as it can be figured out for the 
whole trade, effects a reduction 
of more than 200,000 yards of 
fabric yearly. At an average price 
of $1.80 per yard this is a saving 
of over $350,000, and figured in 
terms of clothing is enough cloth 
to give a regulation winter uni- 
form of trousers and blouse’ to 
55,000 soldiers. 


NEEDLESS MODELS MIGHT WELL BE 
DISCONTINUED 


a convention of 
manufacturers, 


Recently at 
farm - implement 
one of the best talks was an in- 


dictment of the left-hand gang 
plow. For years a2 certain num- 
ber of farmers have demanded 
the left-hand gang plow which is 
purely a personal preference, with 
no real advantages over the stand- 
ard right-hand plow. What this 
odd type of implement means to 
the trade and country in the way 
of lost motion was shown in a 
detailed chart. Not a single bene- 
fit to the farmer, implement deal- 
er, manufacturer, or public, could 
be found in the left-hand gang 
plow, while the expense to all con- 
cerned was very definite. 

The manufacturer has to make 
thirteen steel forgings for a left- 
hand plow which are not common 
to the right-hand type. From 
design to assembly room each of 
these superfluous pieces must pass 
through twenty-two processes, 
286 processes in all, to make a 
left-hand plow. Twenty mallea- 
ble castings are used on a left- 
hand plow which are not common 
to a right-hand type, or 440 sepa- 
rate factory processes. To make 
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the thirteen separate forgings, the 
factory has to change its machin= 
ery with seventy-five tool set-ups 
and eighty-seven operations. To 
make the castings, special { sundry 
equipment is required, stich as 
matches, flasks and __ patterns, 
There are stops and starts in the 
production processes, and all the 
factory processes had duplicate 
wastes in ordering, shipping, car. 
rying parts in stock and other de. 
tails of the distribution system, 
The left-hand plow is simply one 
type of superfluous implements 
made by that industry, which in- 
volves costs, increasing the price 
of every implement to the farmer, 

For years the farm-implement 
men have known that enormous 
waste was involved in_ special 
models designed for selling pur 
poses. Each manufacturer makes 
a grain binder and a mowing ma 
chine, for instance, and the ger 
eral trend of design is in the sam 
direction, so that the tendency is 
for all to come down to standard 
lines. But to help his dealers sel 
in competition, each manufactur 
er embodies special features from 
year to year, largely for talking 
points. This particular waste, of 
course, is the waste of fashion, 
and false selling arguments, and 
when pointed out in the imple 
ment industry may be clearly dit 
cerned in dozens of other lines 
from millinery and men’s oveh 
coats to breakfast foods and pre 
pared paints. 

A very good illustration of 
obsolete selling advantage 1 
found in the farm wagon. 
eral years before the war starttf 
wagon manufacturers took up i 
subject of wagon wheels with 
view to arriving at some 
system of standards. Wag 
wheels have been designed ft 
years upon such = an_ anafd 
istic scheme of individuality f 
hardly any two wheels 
alike even in the output 
the same manufacturer. No ti 
ful selling purpose is achier 
through this lack of uniform 
while there would be a dist 
economy to everybody concem 
if the farmer who owned a wa 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Selling Unrated Dealers Gets Quick 
Distribution of Waxit 


Highly Competitive Product Wins Hard Market by Going t Under. 
Solicited Merch’&nts 


HEN the Waxit Co., of 

Chicago, started four years 
ago to market its polishing ma- 
terial in a highly competitive field, 
the problem of distribution was the 
most difficult feature of the situa- 
tion. The company believed 
some headway had to be made 
with it before advertising could 
be seriously considered. 

Waxit must come in competition 
with a number of well known 
brands, handled by jobbers and 
dealers for years, and familiar to 
the consumer through long adver- 
tising and actual use. The trade, 
in effect, was “posted” by the 
manufacturers of older brands, 


and W. C. Levey, sales and general 
manager, realized that he would 
have a lot of trouble getting his 
product into stores where other 


lines had been entrenched for a 
long time. 

Two radical departures from 
the usual sales methods were em- 
ployed, as a result of which Waxit 
is now so widely distributed that 
during 1917 some national adver- 
tising was undertaken, and a still 
larger campaign is planned for 
1918. 

One was selling direct, and dis- 
regarding the jobber while distri- 
bution was being established, and 
the other was selling to every 
merchant who “looked good.” re- 
gardless of his rating in Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s. After the prod- 
uct was put on a firm basis and 
distributing channels opened up, 
these methods were abandoned, 
but Mr. Levey does not disguise 
the fact that the pioneer work 
was done by means of merchants 
who in many cases had never been 
called on by other houses. Well 
rated merchants are always over- 
solicited and hence are hard to 
sell. Generally the retailer who 
is not rated, is under-solicited 
and unless he is hopelessly lethar- 
gic, he usually needs goods. Hence 


he is comparatively easy to sell 

“We determined to get distri. 
bution,” said Mr. Levey. “We 
put out salesmen in the Central 
States, selling direct, and giving 
the dealer a long margin of profit, 
which we could afford because of 
the fact that the jobber was not 
involved in the deal. \Ve ex. 
plained, however, that this was 
an introductory offer, which would 
not be in effect permanently, 

“We called on the desirable 
dealers, and found the going 
rough. Many of them wer 
stocked with other lines; ow 
product was as yet unadvertised 
and they did not have our faith 
in its intrinsic merit. But the 
instructions of our men were to 
sell somebody in every town, anf 
if the best store could not be lined 
up, the next best was to be tackled 
and so on. 

“Many of the merchants we solf 
were unrated. The salesmen had 
looked them over, and had cor 
cluded that they were worthy of 
credit. Being on the ground 
and in a position to study loca 
conditions, the general appearanee 
of the store, the size of the stock 
carried and other features, the 
salesmen, in cur opinion, were it 
a position to pass on whether ot 
not the necessary credit should 
be extended. 


LOSSES WERE SOMEWHAT UIIGH, BU 
DISTRIBUTION WAS RAPID 


“To show that we had confideno 
in the judgment of our men, Wf 
did not even ask the mercantilf 
agencies for a special report 0 
the unrated concern, hut shippef 
the goods as per order. For 
per cent of the dealers sold wet 
not rated. It is true that tm 
percentage of credit losses une 
this arrangement ran higher th 
if the sales had been confined 
rated concerns only, but it is a 
true that the percentage was mit 
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Time was when a one 
cent newspaper was 
Bnot considered in the 
: “quality”? class. 


“Well, at two cents, the 
“Brooklyn Standard Union 





m@net sales in February 
“emvere: Daily, 62,293; 
“Bunday, 77,100. — 


a showing that the price 
as nothing to do with 
“fhe quantity or the 
“duality. 
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lower than we ourselves had ex- 
pected, and that these stores 
helped us to put Waxit into the 
hands of consumers in a much 
shorter time than would have been 
required if we had confined our- 
selves to conventional methods.” 
Many concerns of size and 
financial strength, Mr. Levey said, 
are not rated because they do 
not care to give their competitors 
a line on what they are doing 
and the extent of their growth. 
“Some time ago, after we 
started selling through the job- 
bers,” he continued, “I called on 
an electrical supply house in Okla- 
homa and sold a carload of Waxit, 
amounting to $11,000. The credit 
department advised that the con- 
cern was iot raied, and hesitated 
about o. k’ing the shipment. I 
suggested sending a fourth of it, 
and personally agreed to guaran- 
tee the account, because I liked 
the locks of the company and its 
general methods. Before the ship- 
ment was received we had the 
check of the buyer covering the 


invoice, and of course the balance 
of the order went forward with- 
out any question. 

“But there are thousands of 


concerns all over the country 
which for one reason or another 
are not rated by the mercantile 
agencies, and the manufacturer 
who is promoting a new product, 
especially, can find some worth- 
while prospects among these mer- 
chants. That was our experience 
with Waxit, and many of those we 
sold on the first trips are still on 
the books of our jobbers.” 

After eighteen months of sell- 
ing direct, the company had ob- 
tained wide distribution, and 
sought jobber connections. The 
latter were ‘frankly hostile, in 
view of the methods of the man- 
ufacturer previously, and resented 
the direct selling plan. 

“Tf I had come to you at the 
outset,” Mr. Levey explained, “and 
had asked you to distribute Waxit 
you would have told us to create 
a demand. You would have been 
justified in taking this stand. 
Well, that is exactly what we have 
done.” 

And with that the jobber was 
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shown a list of dealers in his 
territory handling the line, and 
offered the opportunity of supply- 
ing them. With a ready mak 
business in sight, the jobber was 
usually won over and agreed to 
take on the account. It must be 
remembered that jobbers are jp 
the habit of taking greatcr credit 
risks than are manufacturers, 
When the list of no-rated Waxit 
dealers was shown to the jobbers 
they saw several names to whom 
they were already extending cred- 
it. Therefore, they did not hei- 
tate to accept Waxit orders from 
such dealers. 

Thereafter, of course, the credit 
problem as it concerned dealers 
was up to the wholesaler, as the 
dealer indicated the jobber 
through whom he desired the 
goods to be delivered. The deal- 
er’s margin was shortened w 
somewhat to take care of the 
jobber’s profit, but was still left 
sufficiently liberal to be attractive. 


UNTRAINED SALESMEN WERE USED 


Another unusual feature of the 
work which was done in getting 
distribution on a permanent basis 
was that only inexperienced sale: 
men were used. This was putting 
the reverse English on custom 
with a vengeance, but Mr. Levey 
explained that he wanted young, 
ambitious men who could bk 
trained and who would bring to 
the proposition the fresh enthus- 
asm of the beginner. No “Help 
Wanted” advertising was pul 
lished, but when a new territory 
was being invaded, dealers wert 


who was willing to take 

a new proposition and make good 
with it. In most cases young 
fellows who had been working 
in retail stores were put in tout 
with the company. 

The plan used was to interview 
these men personally. When Me 
Levey decided that the lad ha 
the right material in him, he madd 
a point of taking the n vice wil 
him on a trip through the tert 
tory, showing him the method 
used, giving him an insight inl 
the usual objections and the met! 
ods of overcoming them, and ¢ 
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Printers’ Ink have al- 


ready received copies of this 
190-page book of Direct Ad- 


vertising Facts, Figures and Sug- 
gestions, or have decided that they 
do not need it. We still have a limited 


number of copies on hand, which will be 
sent free on request, as long as they last, to new 
subscribers (executives only) who write on business 
letterheads. To others than executives, the price 
is one dollar. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
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IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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thusing him with the possibilities 
of the product. After he had 
absorbed enough ideas to become 
confident of his own ability, he 
was started out alone, and usually 
made good. 

“T don’t believe that salesmen 
are merely born,” said Mr. Levey, 
“because I have made a lot of 
them. Some of these ‘bush 
league’ salesmen have developed 
into stars, who are able to handle 
the biggest propositions that are 
put up to them.” 

While the sales work was con- 
fined to the dealers in the smaller 
communities, the consumer was 
not overlooked in the larger cities. 
House-to-house canvasses were 
sold—not given away. The orders 
were turned over to dealers indi- 
cated by the consumer. In this 
way big-city distribution was es- 
tablished without expense, as the 
sales of the small packages, usu- 
ally the 10-cent size, were sufficient 
to pay the cost of the work. 

In fact, Waxit probably is 


unique in that it has paid its 
way from the beginning. Every 


step in the campaign has been 
made with its cost figured out 
and a way of meeting that cost 
likewise determined upon. The 
whole process was a_ gradual 
preparation for the advertising 
which was to come later on. 

The only occasions on which 
samples have been given away are 
when demonstrations are made in 
department stores. At that time 
“Waxit Day” is fixed, and liner 
ads run in the newspapers, offer- 
ing samples at the appointed time. 

“Our experience all along the 
line,” commented Mr. Levey, “was 
that after the initial trip of the 
salesman, it was much easier to 
sell additional dealers. Consumers 
had used and talked about Waxit, 
and merchants who had _ not 
bought the first time had received 
calls by the time the salesmen 
came around again.” 

Owing to the fact that Waxit is 
used as a polish for finished sur- 
faces of all kinds, including fur- 
niture, pianos, automobiles, etc., a 
wide variety of dealers were sold, 
including grocers, druggists, hard- 
ware stores, department stores, 
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garages and accessory stor’s, elec 
trical stores, etc. The jobbers 
sold covered all of these fields, 
and a surprising feature, Mr 
Levey reported, was the impor. 
tance of the business developed 
in the electrical supply trade 
Many of these stores are featur. 
ing automobile supplies, on ac. 
count of the large number oj 
electrical items carried | auto. 
mobiles, and they are now begin- 
ning to extend their stocks to 
include other than electrical mer. 
chandise. 

Much of the distribution has 
been in the rural districts. In the 
Oklahoma trip referred to above, 
Mr. Levey drove a buggy through 
a large portion of the territory 
Reaching the small-town dealers 
and getting away from the ide 
that the salesmen had to travel by 
rail only was another reason why 
success was recorded in getting 
distribution rapidly and _ inexpen- 
sively. 

During 1917 consumer adver 
tising began to run, supplement 
ing that which had been appear- 
ing in the motor publications. 
Small ads were run, _ twenty- 
eight lines being the usual size 
The results were doubly val- 
uable, since they represented not 
only sales—for many sent the 
amount demanded for trial bottles 
—but an opportunity to get in 
touch with the local dealer. Fol- 
lowing up these leads to new sale: 
outlets was helpful in putting the 
proposition across. 

“We have just moved our of: 
fices from Minneapolis to Chicago 
with the idea of keeping in clos 
touch with the trade,” said Mr 
Levey. “After four years’ work 
we are now fully prepared to at: 
vertise nationally in a bi 
We feel that we have d 
thing unusual in markeiin 
it successfully without sinking @ 
fund for promotion work, but 
of course, we had a meritoriow 
proposition to sell. Back o 
that, however, was willingness ! 
do the unusual if the plan wa 


more 
beer 


get results much 
than would have 
in any other way.” 
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Day and Night 
Service 
All the Year 
Around 


The Best 
Quality Work 
Jandled 
by Daylight 


One of the largest ond most completely 
Equipped printing plants in the United States 


-——THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 


CATALOGUE and PUBLICATION 








—— 
OUR SPECIALTIES 





(1) Catalogues 

(2) Booklets 

(3) Trade Papers 

(4) Magazines 

(5) House Organs 

(6) Price Lists 

(7) Also Such Printing as 
Proceedings, Directories, His- 
tories, Books and the like. 
Our Complete Printing Equip- 
ment, all or any part of which 
is at sour command, embraces: 

TYPESETTING 

— Monotype and 


and) 
PRESSW ORK 
(The usual, also Color and 
Rotary) 
BINDING 
(The usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 


MAILIN 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ART WORK 
If you want advertising serv- 
ice, we assist in securing 
catalogue compilers, adver- 
s men, editors or proper 
ney service. Further, we 
Suggestions with a view 
king our service most 


_ desired, we mail your 
Printed matter direct from 
Chicago—the central distrib- 
utirg point. 











POLK. 





Printing 
and Advertising 
Advisers 


The Co-operative 
and 
7), Clearing House 
| for the Printing of 
Catalogues and 
Publications 








PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Absolutely Reliable Printing House 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 





Proper 
Quality 
Because of up-to- 


date equipment and 
best workmen. 


Quick 
Delivery 


Because of Auto- 
matic machinery 
and day and night 
service. 


Right Price 
Because of superior 
facilities and. effi- 
cient management. 


Let us estimate 
on your 
catalogues 
and publications 


We are Strong on 
Our Specialties 
Particularly the 
Larger Orders 





USE NEW TYPE 


For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERTISEMENTS 
We have a large battery of 
type casting machines and 
with our system—having our 
own type foundry—we use 
the type once only unless 
ordered held by customers 
for future editions. We have 
all standard faces and special 
type faces will be furnished 
if desired. 
Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 

We have a large number of 
linotype and monotype ma- 
chines and they are in the 
hands of expert operators, 
We have the standard faces 
and special type faces will be 
furnished if desired. 


‘Good Presswork 


We have a large number of 
up-to-date presses—the usual, 
also color presses and rotaries 
—and our pressmen and feed- 
ers are the best. 


Binding and Mailing Service 
We have up-to-date gather- 
ing, stitching and covering 
machines; also do_ wireless 
binding. The facilities of our 
bindery and mailing depart- 
ments are so large that we 
deliver to the post office or 
customer as fast as the presses 
print. 











ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


& LA SALLE STREETS CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 


The Great Central Market 
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DURING THE YEAR 1917 


The New York Evening Journal 
Carried MORE Advertising Than Any 
Other New York Evening Newspaper 











in All Important Classifications 





This position of unapproached lead- | 
ership in the evening field has been | 
held year after year because the RE- | 
SULTS secured by advertisers in the | 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL | 


are evident and abundant. 


The EVENING JOURNAL is not 
only read by hundreds of thousands 
more people than any other evening 
newspaper, but they have been proven 
to be the very people who are most 


responsive to advertising and who | 
have the ready money to buy what they | 


want. 


While 1917 was the greatest of all | 
years in volume of advertising carried | 


by the NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL, it has only continued the 
past supremacy by again showing the 
EVENING JOURNAL far ahead of 
all its competitors. 





| 


THE EVENING JOURNAL'S | 
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SUPREMACY IN 1917 


The accurate figures for the year 
1917,compiled bythe Statistical Bureau 


_ of the New York Evening Post, show 
~ the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


FIRST in 


Advertising Volume 





among evening newspapers in all the following 
classifications : 


FIRST IN LOCAL DISPLAY ADVER- 
TISING 


FIRST IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN DRY GOODS ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN WOMEN’S SPECIALTY SHOP 
ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN MEN’S FURNISHINGS AD- 
VERTISING ° 


FIRST IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AD- 
VERTISING 


FIRST IN FURNITURE ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN SHOE ADVERTISING 

FIRST INAUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN TOBACCO ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN BROOKLYN ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN HARLEM AND BRONX AD- 
VERTISING 


_ FIRST IN AMUSEMENT ADVERTISING 


‘‘ Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation’’ 
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Women who like 


pretty clothes are almost 

invariably needlework- 

ers because they know \\ 
= %, 


that a touch of em- 
broidery gives even the 
most commonplace gar- 
ment an air of charm 
and distinction. 

This year Dame 
Fashion has uncon- 
ditionally set her seal 
of approval on hand- 
embroidery. 

Scarcely a dress 
comes from the Paris 
designers without hand- 
work. 

Over 600,000 practical 
women rely on 


The Modern 
Priscilla 


for up-to-date designs 
with which to decorate 
their clothes. These wo- 
men buy and read The 
Priscilla solely for the 
instructions and help it 
contains. Isn’t this a 
substantial class of wo- 
men worth reaching ? 


The Modern Priscilla 


The Needlework and 
Housekeeping Magazine 
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A Drug Manufacturer’s Experience 
with 750 Saleswomen 


Sterizo 


Sales Co. Builds Organization Around Keystone of ‘Mother 


Instinct” and It Outclasses Men in Sales Power 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


US! after the opening of the 

war | was talking to a certain 
sales manager who was father 
worried about the prospective in- 
roads the draft on his sales 
force. |1e remarked that he was 
just about in the frame of mind 
to take on saleswomen if he knew 
where he could obtain good ones. 
He ha’ tried want ads and had 
quailed before the type of re- 
sponse that he got. He knew no- 
body who could recommend a 
good saleswoman, and so he gave 
it up right there. 

The Sterizol Sales Company, 
of Fostoria, Ohio, has an answer 
to this problem. Its entire sales 
force is of women. I do not con- 
tend that the entire “works” of 
the Sterizol sales policy could be 
adopted with impunity by any go- 
ing business, because the Steri- 
zol proposition is one peculiar to 
itself, and perhaps to a very few 
other businesses. But back of 
this policy is an experience of 
several years in employing women 
exclusively as traveling and local 
sales representatives—an experi- 
ence stich as few firms have had 
the opportunity to acquire. Its 
story, therefore, should have some 
significance in view of wartime 
conditions. 

The experience of the Sterizol 
company says: 

“You can’t obtain good sales- 
women. You have to make them. 
You go right into the homes of 
women who never dreamed of at- 
tacking the work. You pick the 
ones with the basic qualifications, 
and you ‘sell’ them salesmanship. 
You a oid that fallacy that ‘there 
is no sex in brains,’ and you ‘sell’ 
them o» a woman’s interest in her 
work, not on what a man’s in- 
terest vould be.” 


There is no one who knows bet- ; 
1 


ter than the advertising man that 
there is a difference between 
sales appeal to women and to 
men. The difference is not al- 
tered by the fact that the ob- 
ject sold happens to be salesman- 
ship instead of—shall we say 
safety razors? 

Sterizol is an antiseptic, not a 
disinfectant, for general use. The 
message concerning its physical 
properties which the company de- 
sires to give the consumer is that 
it is harmless in external and in- 
ternal use, that it is put up in 
powdered form, to be diluted in 
varying strengths for various pur- 
poses, and that it is cheap. The 
main sales appeal, however, is that 
of “health and happiness.” 

The sales force is composed 
exclusively of women, including 
branch and district managers and 
local representatives. The offi- 
cers are: Wright R. Baker, presi- 
dent; George D. Baker, vice- 
president, and Marshall F. Jacus, 
secretary-treasurer. But two of 
the five directors are women, and 
from here down women prepon- 
derate increasingly in the organi- 
zation. 


REPRESENTATIVES ARE VIRTUALLY 
LOCAL DEALERS 


In a sense the local representa- 
tives are canvassers, for they go 
right out after the business on a 
house-to-house solicitation. But 
with the physical process of mak- 
ing the rounds, and the salary- 
plus-commission basis of remun- 
eration, the parallel ceases and a 
sharp distinction must be drawn. 
In other respects the local repre- 
sentatives may be regarded as in 
the position of local dealers, han- 
dling the Sterizol line exclusively, 
for they must finance themselves, 
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carry their own stock and make 


their own deliveries. 


Their work 


is to sell first the necéssity for a 


good household antiseptic, 


ond the good will of Sterizol, 
Repeat 


third the actual goods. 


sec- 


and 


orders and permanent trade are 


the primary aims. 


It’s really a 


case of dealer co-operation car- 


ried to the fullest extreme. 


The company was founded in 
1909 by two young men who were 


engaged in an- 
other line of work, 
entirely foreign to 
the proprietary 
business. All of 
the time they were 
not engaged in 
their regular work 
they spent in put- 
ting Sterizol on 
the market. 

Starting with a 
sales force of one 
woman, under the 
direction of the 
founders, the sell- 
ing organization 
has grown until 
to-day it includes 
more than 750 ac- 
tive women work- 
ers. 

The policy has 
been developed by 
the women who 
started after a 
thorough training 
as house-to-house 
solicitors, and 
through their own 
efforts have risen 
to positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

“Women 


BEEN 


who 


NEWSPAPER 


You WELL? 


have never had any business train- 
ing,” says Bertha Emmert, the ad- 


vertising manager, “are 


more 


teachable and develop a greater 
degree of loyalty to the company 


than the women’ who 


have 


knocked around from job to job, 
office to office, where no particular 
interest is taken in their welfare. 

“The professional canvasser is 
not at all desirable in our work. 
She generally wants to make over 
the rules of the business, and goes 
about her work in a haphazard 


manner.” 


ADVERTISING 
OF THIS CHARACTER 


INK 


It should be interjected here 
that it is very important th ; the 
sales representative shoul not 
“take the bit in her teeth. for 
the company has reduced it: sales 
work to an almost exact s ence. 
Complete rules for every  etaj! 
of the sales work have been 
worked out on the close and 
most accurate tabulation re- 
sults and experiments unti! neth- 
ods which have obtained th high- 
est average ff re- 
turn to the s. ‘citor 
have been _ieter- 
mined. It « the 
job of the © ranch 
and district man- 
agers to se! these 
methods co: iplete- 
ly to the omen 
on the “firin. line” 
and to sell ‘ier an 
interest in apply- 
ing them. 

“Women hiave al- 
ways bec eni- 
ployed in our work 
from the very be- 
ginning,” said Miss 
Emmert. “\Vomen 
appeal to women 
better than men t 
women in selling 
an article like 
Sterizol. The 
mother in « home 
is always willingto 
listen to another 
woman who comes 
to her door with 

ANTISEPTIC every appearance 
~? of success. |The im- 
HAS portance o! care 
of personal appear- 
ance, if women 
wish to succeed, receives great en- 
phasis in our ‘training of women 

“When you are looking for real 
selling ability, it is not any more 
difficult to find it in women than 
in men. From the first we have 
taken the ‘green’ women, who art 
receptive and neat in apy arance, 
and have our branch _ ranage's 
put them through a orough 
course of training, using ou 
book of instructions. ‘Ve pay 
our women both salaries «id com- 
mission. The amount ° ey at 
paid is more than men c: ‘Id eam 


THER 
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ne and for the same 
work. 
it incentive for a woman 
ike our line of work, 
n the great good she can 
opportunity for ad- 
. No advanced posi- 
are filled from the out- 
every woman who en- 
organization knows she 
ice tO an executive posi- 
the field of expansion is 
is up to her. 
ur great problem is to 
ien who are able to at- 
r women and impress 
1 their own fair-minded 
thus eliminating the 
endency of jealousy, so 
in women. 
hen we have found this 
generally has been in 
ie degree. If it has been 
sirable to move to an- 
ice a manager who has 
ver to create loyalty in 
omen, there has been a 
for her entire sales force 
want to go with her or 
up the work entirely. It 
ry difficult for the ma- 
women to transfer their 


the company’s book of in- 


s there is a great deal of 


levoted to the methods of 


prospective workers. ‘The 
x excerpt is typical of the 
less with which the un- 
principles of salesman- 
gotten at: 
1 you go to buy a hat you 
‘ral hats shown to you. 
k at one and start pic- 
ourself wearing that hat 
street—to a party, or 


then look at another hat, 
ire yourself wearing that 


is the picture in your 
how you will appear that 
ou decide on which hat 
purchase. 
5 a prospective district 
is able to picture herself 
work, she will never 
zo out on the road. She 
ture it clearly in her 
detail. 
1 picture her going down 
ation, and getting on the 
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train, and then riding to her first 
town, and. getting off the train, 
and going up the main street to 
the post-office, and asking the 
postmaster where a good place to 
live is, and then picture her mak- 
ing arrangements with the land- 
lady, you will have her on the 
right route. 

“After you have pictured her 
clearly going to a town, you 
want to start painting the picture 
of her going out to work, and 
working arolind a block in a sys- 
tematic way. Picture her closing 
a sale, of the customer being de- 
lighted, and referring her to her 
friends, or recommending some 
woman to act as‘the local repre- 
sentative.” 


SALES RULES CARRIED INTO GREAT 
DETAIL 


The instruction book practices 
what it preaches, for in all this, 
and in its detailed outlines for 
the interviews in which sales- 
manship is sold to the women, it 
is but holding up a picture to the 
branch manager herself. 

The instructions go on: 

“Now remember that you are 
not to talk too much about the 
victories that you have won, but 
are to use every endeavor to pic- 
ture in that woman’s mind, her 
winning victories, meeting 
friends, developing herself, and 
doing a great good for humanity, 
and on top of that, making money 
for herself and establishing her- 
self in a good-doing, prosperous 
business which has no bounds as 
to advancement.” 

And where do the prospects 
come from? 

There is no particular rule or 
method followed. Some are un- 
earthed by the branch managers 
in their sales trips—women to 
whom they have sold Sterizol. 
Sometimes applications come in 
by mail in answer to ads. Some- 
times women are recommended to 
the branch managers by custom- 
ers. As far as the company is 
concerned every woman over 
thirty, with good health, average 
intelligence and an interest, is a 
prospect. 

The work really begins with 
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the weeding out by no half meas- 
ures either of the undesirable 
prospects. It would take tvo 
much space to give the full rules 
here. But the following few ex- 
cerpts are indicative and typical 
of the very detailed instructions 
under which the branch managers 
work in culling out the good pros- 
pects for positions. 

“A bargain must be profitable 
to both parties. Otherwise it is 
very poor business. The 
minute you feel it is a poor bar- 
gain to sell a prospect the posi- 
tion of district manager, stop 
trying to sell her and use your 
energies on someone who has the 
price to pay in ability, energies 
and desire. Don’t ‘hope’ that a 
prospect might make good. But 
make her prove herself. Be skep- 
tical about every prospect that 
comes before you. Do not 
consider the experienced worker, 
because you are making a mis- 
take. There has never been an 


exception to this rule in the his- 
tory of the company.” 


HOW APPLICANTS ARE INTERVIEWED 


The first two interviews are for 
the purpose of weeding out the 
prospects. Most of the undesir- 
ables are gotten rid of in the first. 
The second is devoted to explain- 
ing and picturing the work in de- 
tail to the prospect. The man- 
ager takes her right through a 
hypothetical week, showing how 
she makes out her report of daily 
expenses and sales, totaling them 
up for her, etc. In this inter- 
view the woman will reveal much 
about herself that will give the 
manager an opportunity to draw 
finer distinctions. The decision 
is finally made on the lack ot 
over-confidence, coupled with de- 
termination to undergo a week’s 
training and take up the work 
permanently, and also on the neat- 
ness and general appearance of 
the prospect. 

The third interview is for thor- 
oughly schooling the prospect in 
one-half of the sales talk. The 
manager dictates it to her and 
makes her write it down. The 
fourth interview is devoted to her 
recitation of this and to the dic- 
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tating of the second half o/ the 
talk. The rules instruct the inan- 
ager to: 

“Tell her that the next day will 
finish up her training and that 
she will then be ready fo: the 
field. 

“Say to her—‘T have decid d to 
send you to Blankville for your 
first town.’ 

‘Do not let her know what 
town she is to start in unti! this 
interview.” 

All through the course, from 
the first interview, it is to be 
noted that the curiosity of the ap- 
plicant is not allowed to inter- 
rupt in the slightest the order in 
which the various points of in- 
formation are imparted. There 
is reason back of this. In the first 
place it is figured that mainte- 
nance of this order is essential to 
the applicant’s grasp of the rela- 
tive importance of them. !n the 
second place it really constitutes 
a sort of discipline. The appli- 
cant must be willing to take or- 
ders and be guided. She must do 
the thing as she is told to do tt, 
and not make a bad beginning by 
adopting independent methods. 

Miss Emmert has this to say 
about war conditions as they at- 
fect her company: 

“War conditions have created 
an abundance of work for the 
type of women we want, women 
over thirty, who desire work and 
have the initiative, who can man- 
age themselves and their time. 

“The important thing with 
women is having a pace set for 
them that they feel they can 
maintain. When there is a stand- 
ard of effort set for them, they 
come much nearer to accomplish 
ing it than they do when tlicy are 
just told to go ahead and lo their 
best. 

“The growth of our business 
has been normal. War problems 
have been met by putting out 4 
smaller package. As a_ great 
many women will work for Just 
so many dollars’ worth of busi 
ness, the smaller package has 1n- 
creased the number of new usefs 
each month, with only thie same 
amount of business in do!!ars and 
cents.” ; 
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=<” ISTORY records that all great wars have been 
followed soon by periods of intense reconstruc- 
tion. That the present war surpasses all others 
in magnitude and destructiveness, only means 
that its sequel of reconstruction will also sur- 
pass «|! others in magnitude. 
‘ * * * * * 2 


With the major portion of the world’s cash in American 
hands, can there be any doubt that in this country con- 
struction of railroads, homes, factories, and utilities and 
luxuries of every kind will leap forward at an unprece- 
dented pace? 

* * * * * * 


The demand for everything of use or beauty is bound to 
§ be tremendous. 
* * * * * * 


The war has taught us that preparedness is really the 
| longest word in the dictionary and also the strongest. We 
cannot start preparing for big business on the day peace 
is declared, any better than we started preparing for war 
on the day we declared war. 

* * * * * * * 


Most emphatically I believe that now is not the time to 
stop advertising. On the contrary, it is the time to start 
more and better advertising than we have ever done 
before. 
* * * * * * * 

Why should we hesitate to show our faith in the future of 
America by building for that future?” 

—From an address by Mr. Georce Frank Lorp 

Director of Advertising 
E. I. Du Pont DE Nemours Co. 

Engineering activity is the foundation of the entire struc- 
ture of modern commerce. 


Coal Age The Contractor 
y - American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 
nginsering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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It is significant to note the changes on our 
modern farms. 


The decay and crumbling disintegration of the 
wooden structure are disappearing. Silos, barns, 
outhouses, roads, walks, homes, every unit of 
the farm glistens white in the sunshine! Cement 
is well nigh imperishable. It endures. 


The production of both concrete and cement, 
therefore, has grown to be one of the Nation’s 
most vital industries. We build for Generations! 


The Ethridge Association of Artists is iden- 
tified with one of the most aggressive of the 
Cement advertising campaigns. It has studied 
the highly specialized work under an Adver- 
tising Manager who knows Concrete from the 
ground up. 


That’s the way to learn—the only way. 


THE ETHRIDGE 


Association of Artists 
New York City: 23-25 East 26th St. 


Chicago Office : Detroit Office : 
220 So. State Street 1361 Book Building 
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The Baltimore NEWS * 
The Eastern Sho’” 





Typical Eastern Shore Scene, showing wharf, canneries, etc. 


ON of the greatest truck growing and 
canning centers in the Country, hub of the oyster in 
dustry, home of the canvas back and general basis for much of 
Maryland’s reputation as a center of epicurean delight is the 
Eastern Shore—that important part of Maryland between the 
Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay. 


Just across the Bay from Baltimore, a matte 


of from two to six hours by boat (depending upon what por 
tion of it you want to reach), the Eastern Shore is typical 0 
the development of NEWS circulation generally from a purel 
local to a broadly Maryland proposition. More copies of 
The NEWS we believe are now sold on the Eastern Shore ¢ 
Maryland than of any other Baltimore paper. 


Along with unprecedented home-delivered circulation 
growth in Baltimore City has come in the last 14 or 15 
months over 10,000 entirely new out-of-town circulation 
on our pre-date edition alone which is delivered and sold 
ren Maryland the following morning. 


For More Maryland as well as Baltimore 
Business Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


Net Average Daily circulation, month of February, 108,319 
Net Average Sunday circulation, 114,806 


— . CARROLL Jj. E. LUTZ ; 
tern Representative Western Representa 
Tribune Building Cet QR KS Naet Bank Ba 
New York Advertising Manager Chica 
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War Department’s Advertising 
Helps Keep Lumbermen Loyal 


Dramauc 


Staging of Idea Plays Important Part in Scheme to “Sell the 


War to the Workingman” in the Pacific Northwest 


Hi. Spruce Production Di- 

vision of the United States 
War i’cpartment is engaged in 
an interesting campaign in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, in which legiti- 
mate «advertising methods are 
being ‘sed extensively to “sell” 
the idea of loyal and _ patriotic 
effort in war ‘work to laboring 
men in that section. For private 
individuals, and big manufactur- 
ing concerns to engage in this 
sort of effort is not particularly 
surprising; several articles in 
Printers’ INK recently have de- 
scribed the methods being used all 
over the country to help keep 
labor loyal in individual plants ; 
but the Government becomes an 
advertiser so rarely, and this is 
such a novel field for it, that a 
detailed description of the de- 
velopment of this campaign may 
be of interest. 

The piece de resistance in this 
campaign is a poster in several 
colers, measuring 12% by 21 
inches, and printed on paraffined 
jute tag board (in order to with- 
stand the torrential rains of the 
region). This poster has been dis- 
tributed by thousands throughout 
the great forests of the Pacific 
Northwest, in logging camps, at 
sawmills, etc. “Our Country 
First” it says at the top, and there 
follows a picture of the flag up- 
held by the brawny arm of labor. 
“If Spruce Will Win the War, the 
Kaiser’s Licked,” is its cheerful 
promise, followed immediately by 
the challenge “It’s Up to You.” 
Then in a circle below are shown 
an airplane, a steamboat, and sév- 
eral logs on the shore, the mean- 
ing ot the picture being explained 
by the slogan, “Spruce for the 
air—tir for the sea.” At the bot- 
tom i; the line which furnishes 
the clic to the whole advertising 
activity of the War Department in 
the Vacific Northwest, “Loyal 


Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men,” and the statement in big 
red letters, “Authorized by the 
Secretary of War.” 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen is the: Govern- 
ment’s answer to the I. W. W., and 
to the forces which in the North- 
west have employed, covertly or 
openly, the practices of sabotage 
(though very few genuine cases 
of this have been reported) and 
the equally damaging “conscienti- 
ous withdrawal of efficiency.” The 
Legion was formed last Decem- 
ber, under the inspiration of 
Colonel Brice P. Disque, and the 
actual details of organization 
have been worked out by Lieu- 
tenant ; Crumpacker: 
Through the distribution of the 
poster, and by other methods 
which we will ‘describe, it has 
grown in less than three months 
to a membership of more than 
50,000 men, all engaged in the 
vitally necessary work of getting 
out the timber needed to meet the 
Government’s programme in re- 
gard to ship building, and in par- 
ticular for aviation purposes. The 
new monthly magazine which is 
now in preparation, as a sort of 
“house organ” for the Legion, and 
which will go free to all members, 
starts with a circulation of 60,000 
copies. 


APPEALS TO MANLY QUALITIES OF 
THE MEN 


By joining the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, a work- 
man does not surrender any rights 


whatever. He merely pledges his 
loyalty to the Government and to 
do all he can to further his coun- 
try’s cause in the war. Each mem- 
ber is given a membership card, 
with the facsimile signature of 
Lieut. Crumpacker, which says: 
“This is to certify, that 


has become a member of the Loyal 
25 




















Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men for the duration of the 
war by taking oath to devote 
his efforts to the production of 
Logs and Lumber for Army Air- 
planes and Ships, to be used 
against our common enemy, and 
to do every act and thing within 
his power to further the cause 
of the United States of America 
in the present conflict. By author- 
ity of the Secretary of War. 
Dated, this — 
day of “f 

The pledge 
which is taken 
by the member 
is addressed 
“To the Secre- 
tary of War,” 
and practical- 
ly repeats the 
phrasing of 
the member- 
ship card, and 
also says that 
“I farther 
agree... that 
I will stamp 
out any sedi- 
tion or acts 
of hostility 
against the 
United States 
Government 
which may 
come within 
my knowl- 
edge, and I 
will do every 
act and thing 
which will in 
general aid in 
carrying this 
war to a suc- 
cessful con- 
clusion.” 

The Legion has a local organi- 
zation wherever there are a num- 
ber of men employed in the work 
of getting out lumber, and the 
local secretary makes a weekly 
report to the general headquar- 
ters of the organization in Port- 
land, Oregon. This report tells 
how many men have entered or 
left employment in the locality, 
the total number of men on the 
payroll at time of reporting, the 
number of feet cut of fir and 
spruce, and the number of new 
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THE POSTER THAT HAS BEEN TACKED UP 
THROUGHOUT THE NORTHWESTERN FORESTS 





men who could be used if hey 
could be had. A significant ‘ine 
gives space for a report on _}o- 
tage! Improvements in the on- 
ditions of the men—bunkh.. ses, 
sanitation, recreation, etc., are lso 
reported. The names of me: Jers 
of the Legion who enter or «aye 
employment are always rep. ied, 
together with the number-. of 
their membership cards. 

Labor conditions in the | cific 


Northw: it 
shoui~ be 
noted, live 


been in a: un- 
satisfactory 
-condition for 
a/long iime, 
and much of 
the labor irou- 
ble there «ates 
from lony be- 
foreour entry 
into the war. 
While tl:e I. 
W. W. has 
gathered into 
its ranks a 
certain revo- 
lutionary ele- 
ment, and 
while it has 
countenanced 
deplorable 
practices, it is 
also true that 
many of its 
demands have 
been practi- 
cally identical 
with those of 
union labor 
elsewhere, 
such as an 
eight-hour 
working day 
and improved sanitation ani bet- 
ter food and sleeping quarters in 
the camps. The fact of the organi- 
zation of the Loyal Legion, there- 
fore, does not by any means con- 
stitute a wholesale condemnation 
of the position which labor has 
taken in the Northwest; and in 
fact the Legion itself has made 
strenuous efforts to secure some 
of the identical ameliorations of 
conditions for which the la}oring 
men have for years been fizhting. 
It keeps field officers traveling 
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he logging districts ex- 
onditions and reporting 
and medical inspectors 
- sanitation, health prob- 


f the most diplomatic 
connection with this 
itter has been the crea- 
i system of “Suggestion 
me of which is placed in 
mp which has a local or- 
n of the Legion. A sign 
this box states that “Any 
of the L. L. L. L. desir- 
iggest matters of impor- 
ating to conditions at this 
in do so by putting the 
n in writing and signing 
ie and Legion number 
Place the suggestion in 
i envelope and drop it in 


stions should be on mat- 
importance and addressed 
c in Chatge. Lb. Lb. k., 
The 
Secretary will forward 
uggestions to this office 
weekly report.” 
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This suggestion box is, of 
course, a “safety valve” for the 
workman who thinks he has a 
grievance. Men of that sort have 
heretofore formed the most pli- 
able material in the hands of anti- 
American agitators wishing to in- 
terfere with our war work. As it 
is now, a man writes out his 
grievance and gets a hearing on 
it from an authority with power 
to act. As a matter of fact, every 
one of these complaints is care- 
fully considered, investigated when 
necessary and if the employer is 
found to be at fault, the matter 
is promptly taken up for a satis- 
factory solution. 

The blank form for the Sani- 
tation Officer’s Report gives a 
significant insight into the most 
fertile sources of friction between 
men and employers. This goes 
into elaborate details as to char- 
acter of beds in bunkhouses, venti- 
lation, bedclothing, whether there 
is hot water in baths or showers, 
walks from bunkhouses to dining- 
rooms, character of noon meal, 
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recreation (facilities for reading), 
cleanliness of kitchen, etc. Three 
significant items on this report 
are “Bulletin board,” “Suggestion 
box” and “American flag.” The 
general attitude of the employer 
in regard to improving conditions 
for his men is also noted. 

The poster which we have al- 
ready described was supplemented 
by a personal follow-up of a strik- 
ing character in the form of a di- 
rect appeal from Colonel Disque 
sent to every man in the camps 
as a New Year Greeting. Coming 
from a high official of the military 
service, this action, as you will 
realize, was revolutionary in its 
character. The stirring character 
of the appeal can leave little doubt 
as to its efficacy. 


“To members of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen,” Colonel 
Disque wrote, “in extending to each of 

ou the season’s greeting and wishes, 
i shall point out some of the things 
your country expects of you during 
the next twelve months. 

“Your Government asks you to pro- 
duce 11,000,000 feet of spruce during 
each month of 1918. Also, it asks you 
to immediately make up the deficiency 
of the last few months, when an aver- 
age of only about 3,000,000 feet was 
obtained. 

“Every detail of our Government's 
aircraft plan has been executed ac- 
cording to programme save only the 
most essential, that of producing the 
timber that is needed. We must pro- 
duce this stock, not only for our own 
machines, but for our allies as well. 

“This high duty falls upon you and 
me. And we need the moral and 
physical aid and encouragement of 
every person in the spruce section, for, 
as General Squier has said, ‘the North- 
west is the neck of the bottle in this 
war.’ 

“You are soldiers under the flag just 
as truly as the boys who, knee-deep in 
mud in France, are stopping the bullets 
of the enemy. And by the strength of 
your blows and the loyalty of your 
hearts will this war be won. 

“Never in history has such an oppor- 
tunity arisen for Teee and independent 
labor to serve its brothers in bondage 
and glorify itself in the eyes of future 
generations. And never have owners 
and employers had such a chance to 
aid in a big world cause. 

“Germany is obtaining airplane ma- 
terial with forced labor in the invaded 
Russian forests on the Baltic, which do 
not belong to her. Thousands of help- 
less prisoners are driven to work at the 
point of the bayonet from early dawn 
till dark. 

“What a splendid service the Loyal 
Legion may thus perform, exemplifying 
the capacity and potency of free Ameri- 
can labor over the manacled labor of 


the Kaiser. Show this red despot the 
efficiency of labor in the land .f the 
free, where men know the meaning of 
‘ought’ instead of ‘must.’ ‘ 

“In certain instances in the North. 
west there seems to be an almos:: com. 
plete lack of comprehension of the fact 
that this country is at war. The Goy. 
ernment wants no material tl ig of 
either employee or employer for which 
it will not pay liberally, but it d. mands 
unselfish loyalty and devotion. It is 
transacting commercial business :n the 
spruce districts now because the 
war, and because of the war on!y, and 
this fact should be borne in wind at 
all times. 

“Your Government asks loya!:y and 
service of members of the Lo: il 
gion, and of the public this ‘jivision 
asks patient co-operation, welcoming 
any abundance of constructive criti. 
cisms and suggestions. 

“When the Government’s ai: 
gramme has been completed a: 
tory shall have been written, it 
realized how studendous a pa 
axes and mills of the Pacific Northwest 
played in winning the war for de. 


mocracy.” 

Brice P. Disque, 

Colonel, Signal Corps, U. S. Army, 

Commanding Spruce Production Di- 
vision, 


As to the results achieved by 
this method of “advertising war 
ideals” to the workingmen of the 
Northwest, the rapid growth of 
the Legion from nothing in De- 
cember to more than 50,000 to-day 
is the best answer. The enthusi- 
asm of the men over the organi- 
zation is reported to be at the 
highest notch. In fact, in several 
camps the army officers engaged 
in organizing “locals” have had to 
exert their utmost efforts to keep 
the workmen from lynching the 
few recalcitrants in the camp who 
would not join. 


—_—_——— 


Iason Goes With ‘National 
Bulletin” 


Lawrence Iason has resign: 
the advertising staff of Men's 
New York, and the Chicago 
Gazette, to become Eastern ad 
manager of the National Ret: 
iers’ Bulletin, Des Moines, Io 
office will soon be opened in N« 


Frank H. Rowe Back 
York 


Frank H. Rowe, of Toronto, is now 
with the Blackman-Ross Compa: v, New 
York. For some years he his been 
with the E. L. Ruddy Co., Limited, 
outdoor advertising. 
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A typical war photograph from Leslie’s 


A Boisheviki shipment of Austro-German prisoners to camps near the 
front, preparatory to returning them to Germany on conclusion of Russo- 
German peace terms. Exclusive photograph, by Donald C. Thompson, 
Leslie’: staff war photographer. 





221% ahead for 1918 


Advertising definitely scheduled for 
Leslie’s for 1918 exceeds that of a year ago 
for 1917 by 21.1% in lines and 22% % in value. 


And 1917 was the greatest advertising year Leslie’s 
ever had. 


Circulation of Leslie’s exceeds that of a 
year ago by 100,000 net paid. 


And 1917 was the greatest circulation year Leslie’s 
ever had. 


Current editions, 517,000—and growing. 


L lie’s 
Mustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Established im +955 

LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERT!'SING MANAGER 

New York— Boston—Chicago— Seattle 
Pays the Advertising Bills,” reprinted from Leslie’s, is a terse 
dis, im of how advertising pays for itself. We'll be glad to send it, 
in | et form, to anyone interested. 
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WHY THEY 
BUY IT 


THEY were talking advertising over 
their after-luncheon cigars, the head of 
the agency and his vice-president, and 
the Head was saying: 


“Sometimes I think we don’t get 
around enough. I read an article in 
Printers’ Ink lately that started me 
wondering. We sit up in our offices 
away from the crowds, and undertake 
to tell them what they want. We swing 
competently enough around our little 
c:rcles, but how often do we get out into 
the main stream of things ? 


The V. P. murmured his vice-presi- 
dential assent. 
a 


“What are they doing and thinking 
and reading?’ continued the Head. 
“All these folks with money in their 
pockets and big human desires in their 
hearts, that we brush by on our way to 
and from the office? Are we sure that 
we know? Are we putting our appeal 
in the papers and magazines that they 
read regularly? Or are we taking it 
for granted that our second-hand in- 
formation is correct and using the same 
old list of mediums, some of which have 
long outlived their appeal?” 
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Perhaps you have heard something 
of the sort lately. It is in the adver- 
tising air. Those who are looking more 
closely than ever into the. things that 
count are revising their opinions to tie 
up with facts. 


And to such Photoplay sends this 


word. 


The forces that have made the mov- 
ing-picture business the fifth industry 
are behind the success of Photoplay, 
its interpreter. 


q 


Puotop.ay fills a very human want, 
and if you have something that humans 
want, Photoplay is its medium. 


There is no need for guess-work 
about Photoplay, it is read and read 
through, every month by the men and 
women of America in offices, factories 
and homes who buy it because it con- 
tains pictures and articles and stories 
of the sort they like. 


Can you and your clients afford to 
neglect such a medium? 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your nuind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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Guesswork vs. 
Street & Finney 
Pay-as-you-enter 
Advertising 


HE modern manufacturer puts into 

his business elaborate cost systems, 
quota systems, expectancy systems, re- 

port systems, accounting systems, expert ac- 


countants, mechanical calculators—every- 
thing to eliminate guesswork from his busi- 


ness. 
But when it comes to deciding how to make 


a piece of merchandise saleable; when it 
comes to selecting a name, or a trademark, 
or a package for a new piece of merchandise; 
or to deciding what kind of advertising will 
sell his merchandise—this same manufacturer 
will use only guesswork. 

In many cases no amount of persuasion 
will induce him to do anything but guess. 

We have methods of eliminating guess- 
work from advertising and merchandising. 
One of these methods we call Street & Finney 
Pay-as-you-enter Advertising. 


STREET & FINNEY, INC. 
171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Menace of German Business 


After the War 


'low Germany Is Preparing to Shift to a Peace Basis 


By J. T. M. 


the customary thor- 
ness Germany is pre- 
r peace as she had pre- 
war. The preparations 
two classes, those that 

or less open and 
rward, and those that 
ctly underhand. It is 
nce of the latter that 
nperative for American 
nen to plan energetic 
for trade protection. 
of all, the open and 
rd preparations—“above- 
ing, of course, something 


hemism, for Germans, in 


national and State-pro- 
tivities, are getting far 
rom old-time fair-play 


time of peace Germany 
» ready for the immedi- 
over of the whole na- 
stence to the war foot- 
in time of war she has 
gently preparing for the 
from the “economy of 
the “economy of peace.” 


erial Commission for the 


was appointed by the 
Council of the Empire. 
ncellor was instructed to 


to the Council the names 
mpetent 
the various 
interested in the problems 
the Commission will have 


persons chosen 
commercial 


” 


and from the list of 


submitted the Commission 
lected. 


A special council, 
ie chairmanship of the 
of the Interior, was ap- 
to assist the Commission. 
‘re came into existence 
known as the Ueber- 
tschaft, the going-over, 
tion, establishment. 

resident of the Commis- 


| its members are, accord- 


decree of the Federal 
to “have the right to ex- 


the 
3 


registers and the books of the 
commercial houses and to visit 
their warehouses. Merchants, on 
their side, have the duty of giving 
to the members of the Commis- 
sion all the detailed information 
they may seek. Whoever refuses 
becomes susceptible to punish- 
ment.” 

Herr Stahmer, one of the most 
noted of the great shipping men 
of Hamburg, has been appointed 
president of the Commission. He 
has been closely associated with 
the German military administra- 
tion since the beginning of the 
war and has held the important 
position of civil governor of Ant- 
werp. The great Belgian port is 
the one spot of all the occupied 
territory in the west which Ger- 
many is most anxious to keep. 
Antwerp would fulfil Germany’s 
aim of securing a Channel port, 
would give her the ocean gateway 
necessary to complete her control 
of the great commercial highway 
across all Europe, from northwest 
to southeast. Germany will strug- 
gle to the last to hold Antwerp, 
and Herr Stahmer is understood 
to have worked out plans on a 
vast scale for the organizing of 
Antwerp as a free port on a new 
basis under German control. 


THE GENTLEMAN DOTH PROTEST 
TOO MUCH 


Herr Stahmer is also known 
as the guiding spirit in laying 
the plans for the “economic pene- 
tration” of the United States. 
He has two chief lieutenants in 
the persons of Herr Huldermann 
and Herr Albert Ballin, both of 
the Hamburg-American Steam- 
ship Company. Stahmer is never 
quoted, but his lieutenants are 
voluble. Huldermann is the mouth- 
piece when Stahmer desires to 
speak for the ears of the German 
people. The outpourings that 
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come from  Ballin—protestations 
of regard for the dear people of 
the United States and jeremiads 
over the folly of the German 
Fatherland party in alienating the 
good will of those great commer- 
cial nations, Great Britain and 
America—are smiled at, by those 
in the know, as airy camouflage on 
the part of Herr Stahmer, if not 
as psychical poison gas. Certain 
German business men speak in 
old fox,” 
when they think it imprudent to 
mention the name of the president 
of the Imperial Commission for 
the transition from the economy 
of war to the economy of peace. 


whispers of “the sly 


UNION FOR PURPOSES OF 
COMPETITION 


INDUSTRIAL 


Germany makes no_ mistake 
about the difficulty of the prob- 
lems that the transition will in- 
volve. The world-wide antipathy 
which German atrocities have 
aroused is regarded as one of the 
merely minor obstacles to be 
faced. The revival of shipping, 
the providing of the raw materials 
for industry, the quick “economic 
penetration” of foreign markets 
are the questions they consider of 
prime importance. It is signifi- 
cant that the Germans view the 
whole matter in terms of compe- 
tition, and that the Commission’s 
work is popularly referred to as 
preparation for the “trade war,” 
the other war which is to begin 
when the war of blood ends. 

Before the Imperial Commis- 
sion was established, an “institu- 
tion for industrial concentration” 
was organized by private indi- 
viduals, under government aus- 
pices, for the purpose, as it was 
stated at the time, of giving “bet- 
ter support in the future to com- 
petition with foreign countries, 
whether this military war is to be 
followed by an economic war, or 
whether the needs of commerce 
and of life will impose their pa- 
cific exigencies on those peoples 
who are now our enemies.” The 
founding of the Imperial Com- 
mission represented the taking 
over by the Government of the 
work that was being attempted 
by the private institution. Many 


onlookers have seen in t! 
an admission by the Gern 
ernment of the convictic: 
is not going to impose it 
its enemies. The explan 
vanced in the German p 
that, as the State has 
been regulating to an eve: 
extent, by cards and per: 
merely the providing an 
bution of foodstuffs, but 
ports and exports and prices and 
rations of products of ail kinds 
to merchants and manutuacturers, 
it was natural that the State 
should prepare to intervene jp 
after-war commerce by means oj 
an organization that wil! gather 
and distribute and will regulate 
traffic of all kinds and the princi. 
pal commodities of industry and 
commerce. 

The first problem for the In. 
perial Commission was stated to 
be that involved in the procuring 
of raw materials, for the indus 
tries of Germany as well as for 
the sustenance of her people. Ger- 
man trade publications were quick 
to point out objections to the State 
assuming this role, on the ground 
that it would interfere with the 
freedom of commerce. Herr 
Huldermann has_ swept aside 
these objections. The State knows 
where it can get the raw materials 

The next problem is shipping 
Germany will be short of tonnage 
and freight rates will he high 
The Commission, it is stated, wil 
co-ordinate the exigencies of in 
dustry with the shortage of tor- 
nage. Thus “luxury shipments,’ 
the products of the non-essential 
industries, will be handled only 
when raw materials and _ foot: 
stuffs have been taken care of. 

The Commission is to lay down 
the rules according to which Ger- 
man industries are to obtain ther 
supplies from abroad. To this 
end the leading firms engaged be 
fore the war in the importation 0! 
raw materials will be brou cht into 
a single organization. The Koel 
nische Volkszeitung says, indeed, 
that branches of this organization 
have already been established 
Hamburg, Bremen and _ antag 
From this organization have beet 
excluded the firms that “are mt 
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strong or that are sus- 
pected being inclined to in- 
dulge 1.. speculation or profiteer- 
ing.’ .\nd here comes the first 
ritt in ‘ic lute. Kor many small 
import houses have _ raised 
their \ in protest at being ex- 
cluded itom the organization, 
which , denounce as a scheme 
on the part of the big firms to 
freeze m out and to establish 
a great (rade monopoly, and some 
newspapers, like the Berlin Tage- 
blatt, | published the protests. 


GETTING HE METHODS OF TRANS- 
URTATION READY 


financk 


The mode of regulating the car- 
rying vi jreight trom abroad to 
Germati ports, rapidly and at low- 
est cost, 1s to be determined by 
putting ihe German steamship 
companies directly under the con- 
trol of the Commission and by 
making all foreign carriers deal 
directly with it. All arrivals and 
departures of ships for an indef- 
nite periud after the war will be 
under Government control. 

Freight rates will be fixed by 
the Commission, but German man- 
ufacturers have already been 
warned that, as the shipping in- 
dustry has ‘suftered severely dur- 
ing the war, rates will have to be 
fixed to allow the shipping com- 
panies to recoup some of the past 
losses, especially in carrying prod- 
ucts lor the non-essential indus- 
tries. ‘The distribution of im- 
ported be oducts among the vari- 
ous industries will, it is admitted, 
present some difficulty, and the 
Commission, it is announced, will 
eliminate all bickerings by pre- 
paring a schedule showing the 
average importation by the various 
firms in the years preceding the 
war and thereby regulating allot- 
ments. This is regarded as a sop 
to the small firms which have 
been protesting, but it is under- 
t it has not allayed their 
alarm 

Anotlier problem which the 
Commi-sion is to handle is for- 
eign exchange. With imports at 
the maximum for a period after 
the war and exports at a mini- 
mum, +1 is foreseen that German 
tunds will need support. Various 
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expedients are to be resorted to 
and it is even hinted that all for- 
eign securities in the hands of 
German subjects will be seized to 


‘make payments abroad. 


The German press, apparently 
by order, has hailed the action of 
the State in undertaking to guide 
and direct commerce. Criticisms 
and objections have been many in 
various quarters. Members of 
the Socialist, the Agrarian, the 
Liberal and the Clerical parties 
have declared that freedom of 
commerce will be interfered with 
and have pointed out that specula- 
tion and profiteering were not 
prevented by the Central Organi- 
zation for Purchases, a State bu- 
reau, but, on the contrary, that 
bureau showed itself entirely in- 
efficient to regulate distribution 
and that the new Commission 
would fail where its predecessor 
failed. But all these objections 
were swept aside, and in an- 
nouncements in the official organs 
it was made known that the Com- 
mission must be regarded as a 
fixed Government institution and 
that its prospective operations are 
not the subject of permissible crit- 
icism. 


NO QUARTER WILL BE GIVEN 


To meet the German peril, it 
will be necessary for American 
business, to acquire an accurate 
idea of the seriousness of that 


peril. This will be done only by 
learning its ramifications, its 
world-wide dissemination, its re- 
markable organization, and its in- 
sidious working methods. When 
the Allies recently began to call 
on the 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in Argentina and the move- 
ment of the grain from the inte- 
rior to the sea coast was started, 
on a word of order from Germany 
railroad tracks were dynamited, 
cars were burned and strikes ef- 
fectively interfered with the han- 
dling of the grain. This was in 
Argentina, thousands of miles 
away from supposedly harassed, 
hungry, war-weary Germany. In 
England, German agents were ac- 
cidentally surprised in the act of 
securing valuable coal mines, 
which, if the transfer had been 
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consummated, would have been 
working for Germany even dur- 
ing the course of the war. Eng- 
land did not succeed in surpris- 
ing the German agent, 
Schmidt, in the act of supplying 
Germany during the war with 
jute, wool and cotton, largely 
from British territories and using 
London banks in the process. It 
was the United States that made 
the discovery in this case, and it 
was only the indiscretion of the 
German agent in keeping records 
of the transactions in his New 
York office that permitted the 
facts to become known. 

A trade publication has asserted 
that firms of German agents in 
America have merely changed 
their name, incorporating under 
innocuous American titles and 
presumably continuing their for- 
mer activities. Indiscretion again 
permitted the discovery of a Ger- 
man concern in Philadelphia mak- 
ing a fictitious transfer of busi- 
ness to enable it to continue actu- 
ally supplying warship materials 
to the United States. 


Is there any reason to believe 


that the Germans, with a new 
method of organization of the 
highest ability, will abandon their 
already successful system of 
spreading the prestige of Germany 
in the world’s markets at the ex- 
pense of the United States, of tak- 
ing orders abroad, then buying the 
merchandise in the United States, 
carrying it to Germany and re- 
shipping it to the foreign pur- 
chaser as German wares, and thus 
paving the way, through high- 
class products, for the later intro- 
duction of cheap, inferior German 
manufacturers? It may be argued 
that the great increase of Ameri- 
can merchant tonnage after the 
war will remedy the condition 
which encouraged this system, but, 
apart from the fact that the Ger- 
man U-boat campaign has also the 
distinctly commercial aim of de- 
stroying world tonnage in the in- 
terest of German shipping and the 
fact that the increased American 
tonnage will not compensate for 
the tonnage destroyed, it is to be 
noted that there are well-substan- 
tiated reports of large mercantile 
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contracts made in this country by 
3erman firms since the bi «inning 
of the war in Europe. Thx were 
made, it was alleged, to \ :even 
the Allies from getting the prod- 
ucts, but if the old carele:: meth. 
ods of American business sé not 
altered there is no reaso:: to ex. 
pect that Germany will 1: start 
her foreign trade anew on the 
backs of the American manufac- 
turers. 
_ What will America do to meet 
Germany’s organized trade war? 
Utterly repugnant would be a 
counter-organization for {rade 
war. Whatever the outcome might 
be, there are certain paths on 
which Americans could jot en- 
gage. But the advantages which 
will accrue to Germany from her 
organization will compel Ameri- 
can business men to take measures 
jointly for their own protection 
The German agents who blow up 
plants, who murder guards in war 
time, will not be less ready to 
serve their Fatherland in times of 
peace. Indeed, having practiced 
the method to the point of hecom- 
ing professional adepts and having 
acquired a taste for killing and 
applying the torch, it is probable 
that they will be reluctant to turn 
to other avocations. Sooner or 
later American business will or- 
ganize to forestall the application 
of German methods. They will 
need agents to ferret out the 
whole~iniquitous system. 
Germany’s secret trade methods 
are different in Italy from what 
they are in France or Denmark or 
Argentina, and different in those 
countries from what they are in 
the United States or China or 
Australia. The organization which 
American business will have to 
establish to cope with the German 
evil will, therefore, have to face 
differing problems in the various 
countries and will necessarily be 
conceived on a broad and com- 
prehensive scale. What coucretely 
is to be done in the various coun- 
tries to uncover the German sys- 
tem and to force trade and com- 
merce back into the open and into 
the ways of honor and robity, 
will be suggested in detail in an- 
other article. 
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The frst month speaks 


32,290 yearly subscriptions for McClure’s 
were received during the month of Feb- 
ruary—a forty-five per cent. increase for 
subscriptions that short month. Re-orders 
for March McClure’s from the branches 
of the American News Company have 
been greater than at any time during the 
past twelve months. This is a significant 
response to the win-the-war editorial pro- 


gram of 


‘«America needs a magazine lke this.’— A. W, Erickson 
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Always WILSNAP— 
wherever snap fasteners are used 


you have a right to expect. 
) Be forchanded. Buy several a Keep 
ad be la the 


" 4 ap, 
i! smapand stay mapped, t-proof Wilsnaps are ready to begin their 
orrect and m _ splendid service for you. 


THE WILSON FASTENER CO. Makers, 147 E. Sc. Clair Ave., Cleveland, ©. 


—— Always will — ial Look for chis eled 1 


— - orange -colored— 


WILSNAP = 


£6. U.S. PAT. OFF 


FASHION'’S FASTENER 


As advertised by 
Tue Wirson Fastener Co., Cleveland, O. 
and Buiacxman-Ross Company, New York 
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How invention smothered a joke 


Up To a short time ago, perfectly 
good jokes were manufactured about 
buttons—the husband’s _ struggle 
with them, the wife’s despair at their 
undoing. 


Then that little benefactor, the 
snap fastener, made its appearance 
at America’s notion counters. 


Wilsnap is one of these little rev- 
olutionists—one that ‘‘Always 
Wilsnap.’’ Somewhat of a_new- 
comer, but well prepared to go after its 
rightful place ina growing market. 


During the past few years the 
Blackman-Ross Company has helped 
to introduce successfully several new 
products. We would like to.work 
with another manufacturer who 
believes that advertising is his next 
step.in building up a bigger business. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 
' 95 Madison Avenue New York | 








On March 28th 
“Bring 
Mr “s carl’ , 
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Advertising Helps Uncle Sam in 


Castor Bean Crisis 


With © 


Acutely Needed for Airplanes a Campaign Induces Florida 


Farmers to Plant an Untried Crop 


HE United States War De- 

partment has grown to believe 
in advertising, in more than one 
direction. It has witnessed a most 
remarkable campaign in Florida 
accomplish well-nigh unbelievable 
results. Under stress of emer- 
gency, advertising “saved the day.” 
Moreover, it was all accomplished 
in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

Soon after it became apparent 
that the American airplane fleet 
must play a vital part in the war 
programme, and aviation camps 
and factories were installed from 
coast to coast, experts in charge 
put in a demand for pure castor 
oil for lubrication. There must be 
an ever-increasing and unfailing 
flow of it, not only to factory and 
camp, but to the hangars abroad. 
And previous sources of supply 
were already either sadly curtailed 
or cut off entirely. As the air- 
plane fleet grew, so must the sup- 
ply of lubricant increase. But 
farmers here were not interested 
in castor bean culture. They knew 
little about it and seemed to care 
less. How was this urgent demand 
to be met? 

It should be explained that oil 
from the castor bean produces the 
only known lubricant for airplanes 
that can be depended upon. There 
is nothing to take its place, no 
serviceable substitute. It’s cas- 
tor bean oil or nothing. And 
when the Government received its 
rushed report, it found that the 
visible supply was astonishingly 
short. Moreover, farmers were 
not planting these beans and did 
not look with favor upon them as 

They could be grown only 
very limited territory. 

here was not an hour to lose! 

ushed from behind. Avia- 

:mps were even then begin- 

o send in appeals. The 


on Corps of the army har- 
nessei 


up the problem, as soon 


as the Agricultural Department 
had supplied practical informa- 
tion. Some oil could be had from 
abroad. But this supply would 
ever remain a fluctuating quantity. 
America must produce her own 
castor bean crops and distil her 
own aircraft oil. This determi- 
nation was reached only a few 
months prior to the planting sea- 
son. 

The price for castor beans in 
the past had provided no incen- 
tive to the man on the tractor. He 
could make more out of almost 
any other crop. Kansas was 
known as a castor bean state. 
They had been successfully culti- 
vated there for many years, but 
in small quantities. “Florida is the 
ideal locale,” said Agricultural De- 
partment experts. “If Florida 
planters will get busy they can 
save the day. But they have been 
indifferent to the crop and are too 
busy with citrus fruit, tomatoes, 
and garden truck of all kinds. 
Florida is becoming rich on pota- 
toes and celery. It will take a 
fight to swing the state. Can you 
make them any financial induce- 
ment?” 

Yes, the Government could 
make an inducement. A price of 
$3.00 per bushel would be granted. 
This was several times over the 
figure at which castor beans had 
been profitably grown in Kansas. 
It was a much more liberal price 
than Florida farmers had ever 
known. Kansas and certain other 
western states had grown dis- 
gusted with castor beans because 
of the actual loss involved when 
the tariff on the oil was removed. 
But farmers, especially Florida 
farmers, would be a bit suspicious 
to start with. Queer deals had 
been tried on them before. Flor- 
ida had suffered at the hands of 
land and crop sharks. There had 
been a great deal of farm-land 
“monkey-business.” 
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Gradually, the following course 
procedure was settled upon : 
To contract for an entire season’s 
crop; to guarantee in advance a 
profit price; seed supplied at cost. 

Payment for seed deferred un- 
til crop was harvested. 

An advertising campaign of suf- 
ficient magnitude completely to 
cover Florida; a campaign of 
education and for the establish- 
ment of confidence. 

But the Signal Corps readily ap- 
preciated that it would be imprac- 
tical to con- 
tract direct 
with individ- 
ual growers. 
Some farmers 
would plant 
half an acre, 
others would the crop in wis State 

. . fully for several y 
go into it for 
all they were 
worth. It 
was, there- 
fore, speedily 


of 


secure the supply of castor oi! n 
tal operation of the 22,000 airplanes it 


grains and other foodstu: 
Florida is looked t 


So it is w 


D. C. Gil'ett, of Buckeye Nurseries 


decided to 
work with re- 
sponsible indi- 


Buckeve Nurseries wiil contract with 
you for the raising of castor bean- in 
anyqua tity underthe fo!lowing terms 

1 that you 
dividuals and 
firms, each of 
Ww hom would 
stand sponsor 


forseveral 


growers in other States have been 
paid n tie past 

Fur «ishing you the seed «: che cual 
cost to the United States Government 
which has bought them a'ro v, plus 


price will be between $4 50 and $5.00 
per bushel. Payment for seed need 
not be ape until crop has been har. 
vested an 
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Castor Beans Can Be Raised Here in Florida 
The Government Expects You to Grow Them 


is now 
must be won, the United States Government will pay splendid aad for castor 
beans grown in sections — their production will not inter 

to for a large portion of this castor bean production. Cli 
matic and soil conditions in this State are admirably adapt 

Castor page Ragin say there is no doubt as 
me localities the beans have been raised success 
On account of “the detail required for the handling of a multitude of con 


ts for small acreage, the government fin 
rking through a few r. sponsible indivicua's, 
One of the largest primary contracts is with 


Seed Supplied at Cost By the Unite States: 
Fertilizer Furnished By Buckeye Nurseries: 
Both To Be Paid For When the Beans Are Sold! 


thousand 
acres. These 
initial ‘‘con- 
tractors’ 
would deal di- 


Supp’ verdes you any fertilizer needea 
deduct ng the cost of same from your 
bean returns shipping it at same time 


for blank contracts apd full part 


Buckeye Nurseries. Castor Bean Department 
Tames. Plorige 


000 Citizens Bane Bide 


me’ onal ptly Write, wire or 
Clare 


rect with the 
farmer and 
supervise such 
advertising campaigns as might 
prove necessary. The type of 
copy and illustration used on the 
East Coast would not do for the 
fellows on the Gulf. 

Large space was necessary in 
view of the time element. (Some 
of the campaigns were written and 
illustrated, under pressure, in 
twenty-four hours). Every Flor- 
ida paper, morning, afternoon and 
weekly, was on the schedule—at 
least every one of any conse- 
quence. The copy was prepared 
and placed by an _ advertising 
agency and newspapers took the 
business at their regular rates. 
The Government protected these 


PRIMARILY 


OTIC APPEAL BED 


EDUCATIONAL 
EATH 
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initial contractors by allowing 
them fifty cents per bustic| on 
all castor oil beans they succeeded 
in having produced. It was dis- 
tinctly up to them, howey«r, to 
stimulate interest and see hiat a 
large crop was _ raised. ilure 
was unthinkable! Castor oi! beans 
were actually one of the es ential 
units in winning the war The 
fifty cents to the negotiat pro- 
vided for the cost of the acd: ertis. 
ing as well as his profit. 

Secause of the urgency a: 
treme 
tance « 
unusual 
signi 
great care was 
taken the 
selection of 
these “a:vance 
agents” of the 
castor ean 
campaign. 

On the West 
Coast the drive 
was placed in 
the hands of 
The Buckeye 
Nur series 
With head- 
Guarters at 
Tampa, this 
concern was 
thor oughly 
familiar with 
farming con- 
ditions. It had 
supplied citrus 
stock to the 
community for 
many years, 
Its own business was of the soil. 
In January the first advertising 
appeared. It was straight reading 
matter, set in a dignified manner, 
and purely educational. These 
advertisements ran as large as 
five columns wide by twelve inches 
deep, and never smaller than two, 
by three-quarters of a page 

The farmer was first given a 
logical reason why he was asked 
to plant castor oil beans. Tlie war 
was to be won in the air. ‘Tlie cas- 
tor bean supplied the one highly 
necessary lubricant. The past 
crops had never been large «nougli 
to fill the order. 

Then it was pointed owt that 


1 ex- 
impor- 
the 

as- 
ent, 


for the iubrication and success- 
uilding, through which the war 


ere with raising 


to the cultiva’ion 
to the success of 


ds it impracticable w dea! direct 


asses, (While itis general! conceded 
that profitable crops of castor beans 
may be raised on any fairly go d land 


certain to follow the application of 
moderate amc jount) 

of charge the advice 

Prats ter ymers wh« 

own castor bean: 

‘we gentlemen whe 

see ge castor bear 

culture in Kansas have been employec 

Botn have lived 

mda for several years, are thor 

oughly informed as w conditions here 

and i agree in believing castor 

beans to be an entirely practical and 

very * profitable crop ander 4 terms 
of the contracts we ure makin 


m ate cima, one 
nal quantity can be 
hee 


i addition 


COPY, WITH PATRI- 
THE SURFACE 





ding 
iner, 
‘hese 
e as 
iches 
two, 


en a 
sked 
» War 
» Cas- 
ighly 
past 
ough 


that 
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idle s'! could be employed, that 
great ysunts of fertilizer were 
not de anded, that the Govern- 
ment tracted to buy every bean 
raise ) matter in what volume, 
at thre. dollars per bushel, shelled, 
sacke:! «nd delivered to the nearest 
railwa\ station, and that the finest 
seed im India) would be sup- 
plied, +: cost, to 
be paid for 
when ‘ie crop 
was rvested. 
The (:overn- 
ment ent fur- 
ther,1 

tisei 

woul 


The various initial contractors 
were compelled to give their bond, 
as evidence of good faith. They 
must care for no less than 10,000 
acres. But the individual farmer, 
in turn, would be compelled to 
stand back of each unit in the 
wonderful scheme. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 

2 these Florida 
advertising 
campaigns were 
under bond to 
deliver the 
goods. “Results” 
must show. 
Honor, pride, 
patriotism, land, 


any jarmer in 
buying |an d, 
fertilizer and 
labor 

But this 
unique advertis- 
ing campaign 
possessed a still 
more otent 
argument. 
Through every 
line of the copy 
ran the red, 
white and blue 
thread of pa- 
triotism. The 
farmer was 
really showing 
his patriotism 
by planting the 
crop,aside from 
substantial 
pront The Na- 
tion terded cas- 
tor ol beans— 
hal to have 
them - couldn’t 
get along with- 
outthem. Thou- 
sands of air- 
planes would 
be rendered 
idle and useless 
if no! properly 


Don’t Be Too Late for 
a Castor Bean Contract 


‘The United States government must depend upon every citi- 
zen to do his or her part in winning the war. 

Help of a vital nature can be given Uncle Sam by Florida 
farmers and fruit growers through the planting of castor beans. 

The success of the great fleet of airplanes now building de- 
pends largely upon the supply of castor beans for lubricating vil. 

Castor beans should be planted in Florida during March 
and the contracts for their cultivation closed without delay 

you have one acre or one thousarid, it is your duty 

to grow castor beans. The price guaranteed will assure you a 
good profit and you will be helping win the war 


This Is the Last Call for Contracts 
Send for Particulars Without Delay 
The acreage allotted the East Coast section of Florida bae 
been taken in .arge part by patrfotic people desiring to do their 
share in supplying the government needs 
A limited acreage still can be handled if contracts are 
wiade at once. {f you bave not full particulars as to the basis 
on which the contracts are let, write us Cor these today 
Remember you wil} be furnished with government seed 
at cost, tobe paid for when beans are harvested and, as con- 
tractors for the War Department, we agree to buy your crop 
at $3.00 per busbel. Expert advice and help as to growing 
the beans will also be given Thirty to fifty bushel ver acre 
may be raised on fairly good land 
Put yoar idle acres to work for Uncle Sam! He will pay 
you liberaily,for vour time and labor And you will be help- 
ing to fight the German 
hordes to a standstill before 
they can get over hero! Grow 
e@stor beans even If sou don't 
need =money—buy thrift 
stamps or Liberty bonds with 





ANOTHER OF THE CONTRACTORS’ ADVER- 


TISEMENTS 





seed, fertilizer 
and large sums 
of money were 
in the balance. 
The beans had 
to be planted in 
March. There 
could be no 
weeks of quiet, 
unruffled con- 
templation. If 
ever a news- 
paper advertis- 
ing campaign 
was called upon 
to prove up, 
this was a subli- 
mated instance. 
In every little 
village and ham- 
let the farmer 
soon began to 
read of this 
Government ap- 
peal. It came 
out of a clear 
sky, as he was 
map ping out 
his crops. He 
wondered, gos- 
siped, read an- 
other advertise- 
ment and shook 
his head. There 


lubricted. Castor oil is pure, de- 
pend le, stands intense heat with- 
out cumming. 

ty-two thousand airplanes 
were then building, with ‘many 
moi ) follow. It was a sure 
mark, The Government seal 
Was pon it. For once, farming 
Was <ostinetly not a gamble, 


were many discouragements dur- 
ing the early days of the ad- 
vertising. Farmers were asked to 
plant large acreage in a crop they 
did not like—did not believe 
could prove profitable. The war 
does not penetrate to these side- 
road farms with as much certain- 
ty and horror as in larger cities. 
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Florida papers have no daily 
scare-heads and inch type to keep 
people “riled up.” Remote dis- 
tricts, even now, have no intimate 
knowledge of the true status of 
things. 

There was no general move- 
ment, no enthusiastic support of 
the Government request. Farm- 
ers “held back,” wondering. And, 
all the while, valuable time was 
being lost. 

Government experts were hur- 
ried South, to travel about, from 
one farm to another. Their mod- 
est but highly efficient Fords car- 
ried the official Washington seal. 
These men explained, argued, 
demonstrated. And still there was 
lassitude. 

Then the advertiser, at his own 
expense, brought a number of 
quiet, self-reliant men down from 
Kansas—rushed them to the fight- 
ing front, as it were, from their 
own castor bean farms. It was, 
the mission of these shrewd farm- 
ers to prop the ad campaign. They 
were practical men and they gave 
practical answers. They knelt in 
the soil, and mixed fertilizer and 
planted castor oil beans. 

In every town where castor bean 
publicity was in operation, minis- 
ters talked this advertising to 
their congregations. Sermons 
were built around the holy need 
of the crops. The church work- 
ing in sympathy with the Govern- 
ment, was assisting in the estab- 
lishment of confidence. And con- 
fidence seemed to be the missing 
ingredient. Farmers could not 
quite bring themselves to believe 
that the ads could be taken liter- 
ally. 

An elaborate folder was issued. 
It was an encyclopedia of castor 
bean data. There were facsimile 
letters from successful castor 
bean farmers. There was the re- 
port on the subject of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
with notations from the Bureau 
of Plant Industry and Office of 
Drug-Plant Investigations. In 
black and white appeared the Gov- 
ernment’s frank appeal to the 
farmers for a season’s output of 
70,000 acres of castor beans. 
Southern Florida alone was ex- 


pected to raise 50,000 acres, 

The folder also contained the 
official contract. It was, in itself. 
a methodical text book on how to 
raise castor beans. Real estate 
men, owners of large seed stores, 
commission men, all were ap- 
proached by Government officials 
and requested to back up the ad- 
vertising and to urge the crops, 
first as a patriotic duty and sec. 
ondly as a sound, financial invest- 
ment, with a gilt-edge security 
that was as good as the United 
States Treasury. 

There is one peculiar fact con- 
cerning the castor plant. There 
is no known insect or plant dis- 
ease to which it falls victim. Na- 
ture appears to protect it. It is 
immune from these ravages. It is 
an easy grower and is content to 
toddle along between citrus trees 
or garden truck. Nothing need be 
sacrificed in raising it. It is mere- 
ly another crop. On fairly good 
land, from thirty to fifty bushels 
to the acre can be raised. The 
Government, of course, did not 
wish to encourage the planting of 
staple grain lands in castor beans. 
Florida raises little grain. Her 
majority acreage is in citrus fruit. 
This means soil room _ between 
trees. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA ENCOUNTERED 


The advertising campaign had 
not: progressed’ three weeks be- 


fore an _ unlooked-for _ barrier 
mushroomed up. From some mys- 
terious source came _ whispered 
criticism of the drive. It was all 
a “fake.” The Government wasn't 
really behind it. No such fancy 
price would be given for the beans 
once they were raised. Better 
stick to tomatoes ; the Government 
did need beans and corn. Im- 
mense quantities of it, in tin, 
would be shipped abroad. Why 
give up any room to an untried, 
insecure crop, when there were s0 
many certain’ lines? 
Investigators soon ran this un- 
derground propaganda to its lair. 
The “pacifist” was on the job 
again, turning his dove loose 
through the groves and villages. 
A well-defined German antti-cas- 
tor bean drive was on, to counter- 
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F you were to ask most 

any intelligent Philadel- 

phian how to make your 

= Badvertisng do you the 

“ f most good in Philadelphia, 

®— the reply undoubtedly 
‘Bf would be: 


“Put it in 


The Bulletin” 


| The name of The Bulletin is a household word in 
» Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches far beyond 
} the highest point ever attained by a daily newspaper 
} inthe State of Pennsylvania. 


Net paid daily average circulation for February: 


401,039 copies 


YEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
AN A. CARROLL J. E. VeErree C. L. Weaver 
¢ Bldg. Steger Bldg. 11 Lafayette Bldg. 
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The All-Round Influence of 
The Chicago Daily News 


By BERT MOSES 


T is difficult to edit a paper 

that appeals alike to the 

various elements of a com- 
munity. 


To please the banker, the 
lawyer, the business man, the 
broker, the clerk, the engineer, 
the carpenter, the housewife, 
the society devotee, the rich, 
the middle classes and those 
who must carefully count the 
pennies—this is close to the 
edge of the impossible. 


To print a paper so broad 
in its influence that bonds and 
bread, pianos and_ potatoes, 
books and baseballs, silks and 
sausages, talking machines and 
thread, Packards and Fords 
can be profitably advertised in 
its columns—here is a_ task 
that tries a publisher’s soul. 


In this great undertaking, I 
think, The Chicago Daily 
News has more nearly touched 
the high point than any other 
publication in the United 
States. 


This much is sure: 


The analytical advertiser— 
no matter whether his product 
is for the many or for the few 
will put The Chicago Daily 
News first on his list of Chi- 
cago mediums in an_ over- 
whelming percentage of cases. 


And this also is sure: 


Nine times in ten—perhsys 
nineteen times in  twenty— 
when the plan is to use one 
paper only in a city, The 
Daily News is chosen in 
Chicago. 

This was not always so. 


There was a time when the 
advertising of stocks, bonds 
and books did not register 
high in The Daily News, but 
that was because the adver- 
tisers of those things did not 
know what they know to-day. 

It is now generally known 
that the readers of The Daily 
News have always been 
readers of books; that they are 
interested in finance, stocks 
and bonds; that they buy these 
things and have the money 
with which to do the buying. 


And so to-day The Chicago 
Daily News is carrying just 
about all the advertising there 
is going for those things—and 
incidentally for just about 
everything else. 

All of which goes to show 
that The Daily News is edited 
for everybody, and not for 
any particular part of the peo- 
ple. 

To go into the Chicago 
market and not use The Clii- 
cago Daily News is the same 
thing as going to San Fran- 
cisco by freight when you can 
go in a Pullman. 


(This is the second of a series of intimate disc ussions of The Chicay 


Daily News by Mr. Moses. 


The third will appear in an early issue.) 
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ernment’s work so far. 

seen that the adver- 

alled upon to exert an 
even greater and more potent in- 
fluence had been at first sup- 
posed. 1e farmers of outlying 
district: cre not fully aware of 
the war ~ (uation. That much de- 
velope short order. And the 
gacifist * li-don t-bother-with-cas- 
tor-bean»” propaganda was con- 
taminatiig the territory. 

Whereupon the large space ads 
went at the patriotic angle good 
and ha Such headings as the 
following superseded financial 
gain from the crops: - “You can 
help Lncle Sam put 22,000 air- 
planes over the enemy fighting 
lines”; “Qur war may be won in 
the air--your land can help to 
win it’; and “Castor beans can 
be raised here in Florida—the 
Government expects you to grow 
them.” — 

And, in the final analysis—in 
the final “show down,” sturdy 
American patriotism won. While 
still s keptical on the subject of 
“three dollars a bushel,” the patri- 
tic appeal was irresistible. 

The moment the ads made it 
perfectly clear that castor beans 
were little soldiers in uniform 
and that every blessed one of 
them would go into the air and 
help beat the Boche, that settled it. 

Contracts were signed up—as 
many as 500 a week. Go where you 
will, over the State, and you will 
find the dark, lustrous leaves of 
the castor bean plant and the deep, 
rich red flower or the maturing 
bean. The State is talking castor 
beans. Farmers are proudly lead- 
ing you down the rows of orange 
and grapefruit trees, and show- 
ing that they have done their bit. 

Unele Sam is prepared to make 
his word. The Government 
will buy every bean in Florida at 
4 fancy price. 

all the while, rising like 
sraceful birds from the new 
i camps of Miami and 
towns, the airplanes hum 
utly upon the golden tropic 
undreds upon hundreds of 
ilhouetted against the sky, 
e evidence of the need for 
ituring crops below. 
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Publishers Not 
Legally Liable When En- 
dorsing Advertisers 


DITORIAL recommendations 

of advertisers do not make 
the publishers of newspapers or 
magazines liable for damages aris- 
ing through failure of advertis- 
ers in their columns to live up 
to their representations, the State 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
ruled March 4 in dismissing a 
suit against the Curtis Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia. 


« George M. Heathcote, of Bos- 


ton, sought to recover from the 
Curtis company on the ground 
that his wife, now deceased, had 
been led through the reading of 
an editorial in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post to make a contract with 
the North American Construction 
Company for building a house and 
that the work was not satisfac- 
tory. The editorial in question, it 
was contended, guaranteed “the 
honesty, integrity, trustworthiness, 
and financial standing” of adver- 
tisers using the columns of the 
magazine. 

The editorial, the court held, 
was not strictly a guarantee to 
answer for the debt or default of 
another, but was in effect merely 
a recommendation of the advertis- 
ers as reliable and honest. The 
court found that, while there was 
evidence that the North American 
Construction Company failed to 
perform its contract, there was no 
evidence that the company was en- 
gaged in a fraudulent business, 
was financially irresponsible, or 
was in the habit of intentionally 
deceiving people. 


Localized Campaign for Brand- 
ed Table Syrup 


Advertising for King Komus Syrup, 
made by the Dunbar Molasses & Syrup 


Company, of New Orleans, is appear- 
ing in a list of daily and weekly papers 
of Tennessee, Arkansas and Texas. 
The campaign, which started last fall, 
is scheduled to run until the latter 
part of April. Posters are also used 
in twenty-five Texas towns. 

The advertising features the product 
as a table syrup which retains the 
“genuine flavor of the cane to the best 
advantage.” 
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Government 
Would Sectionalize the 
Nation 


While Asking That Vast Amount of 
Advertising Be Run Free of 
Charge, the Government Would 
Stifle National Mediums _ by 
Ruinous “Zone” Postal Pro- 
vision. 


66 HEN will the Government 

come to realize the power 
and dignity of advertising to con- 
vey its message direct to the 
people?” 

The foregoing is the closing 
paragraph from an article by Wil- 
liam H. Field, vice-president of 
the Chicago Tribune, in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

Mr. Field has asked an interest- 
ing question, but we are afraid 
that it will be a long fime before 
a satisfactory answer is given to it. 

The United States Government 
has never recognized the dignity 
of advertising properly, but it has 
persistently, through all its vari- 
ous departments, sought to im- 
pose upon the newspapers of 
the country by asking for limit- 
less space provided “there is no 
charge.” The newspapers are 
constantly receiving from the 
Government requests for printing 
this, that and the other, “provided 
it is done without charge,” which 
is beneath the dignity of the Gov- 
ernment, and no such requests 
should be made by any Govern- 
ment department. 

It is proper that information 
should be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment when it is of .a character 
which will interest the public, 
leaving to the individual news- 
paper the question as to its pub- 
lication, but no department should 
for one moment ever send any 
newspaper a request that the mat- 
ter be published, “provided there 
is no charge.” The Government 
might just as well ask the maker 
of pig-iron to furnish his product, 
“provided there is no charge,” or 
to ask the cotton grower, the 


Reprinted from the Manufacturers’ 


Record, Baltimore. 
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wheat grower or the mechanic, of 
its clerks, or its officials, to ‘urnish 
their material or their work with. 
out cost as to ask the same of the 
newspapers. 

Nevertheless, the ne 
are in their patriotism co 
giving unlimited space to 
vocacy of the _ things 
which the Government cx 
float Liberty bonds nor carry op 
the war. Other patriotic people 
are giving their time to the same 
work, but they do not give the 
product of their factories or thei 
farms. For such products as the 
Government needs it pays, and 
pays liberally, @xcept wien jt 
comes to newspaper space, and 
then it expects the newspapers to 
give their time, their money and 
all of the space upon whicli their 
existence depends, freely and lib- | 
erally and without a dollar’s ex. 
pense to the Government, and to 
this it adds constant hampering 
restrictions which make life al- 
most a burden to every publisher, 

The Government is constantly 
struggling to strangle the news: | 
papers. It deals with them, toa 
large extent, as though they were 
proven criminals, and should be 
suppressed, instead of recognizing 
that they are the very life of the’ 
nation, and that without their 
heartbeats' the nation would soon 
be dead. 

The Government puts upon the 
newspaper business all the ham- 
pering restrictions that petty of- 
ficials can devise, and now it pro 
poses,unless the bill is repealed, to 
put a premium upon sectionalism 
by doing its utmost to destroy na- 
tionalism through the lessening of 
the circulation of national news- 
papers. Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, the newspapers of broad 
national circulation will be de- 
stroyed by this bill or they will of 
necessity have to put the cost upon | 
their subscribers. 

In this way the Government, 
while antagonizing the newspapers 
with a strangle hold upon theif 
throats, is at the same time doing 
its utmost to sectionalize the coun- 4 
try’s thinking and to sectionalize 
its information, rather than to 
nationalize its life. 
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The Door 


fF , 
Opportunity 
from whose 
Threshold led 
the Path to 


the Success 


of 
Golden Age 
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E had the Product, the Package and 

the Plant. The Market was vast. 

Constructive Selling and Distribu- 
tion were needed to open the Door to the 
rich possibilities awaiting us. 


We knew what we wanted. 
We knew where to get it. 
We knew how to go after it. 


We solicited the co-operation of those mer- 
chandise brokers, recognized leaders in their 
respective territories, whose names appear 
on the opposite page. That list covers 71 
cities in 26 states, each point selected for 
strategic reasons connected with, markets, 
shipping costs and transportation facilities. 
It lays a network of distributive effort over 
the country, north, south, east and west. 


It was due to the efforts of these “Golden 
Agers” that one of the really big things in 
merchandising history was brought about. 





They took hold of a food product known to 
only a comparatively small proportion of 
our population and, in the face of a change 
in name, oversold our entire 1917 produc- 
tion by May Ist of last year. 
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In order to keep pace with their achieve- 
ments we have increased our production 
facilities for 1918 by the erection of a mil- 
lion dollar factory which will enable us to 
more than double our output — and we pre- 
dict that every pound will be sold by the 
coming spring. 


The Cleveland Macaroni Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Frank N. Gregg, H. H. Robinson, 


President. Sales Manager. 
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These are the men to whom Golden Age 
owes tribute: 


J. Howard Alcorn 
311 Crown St. 
Bittmann Brok. Co. 
Independence, Kan. 
Bradley-Kuhl Co. 
929 Higgins Bldg. 
Barry & Knoebel Sales Co. 
303 Continental Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Finly G. Brooks & Co. 
510 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Casey & Lanphier 
Daly Bank Bldg. Butte, Mont. 
John M. Christgau 
31 Exchange St. Rochester, N. Y. 
Clouston & Chambers Co. 
Huntington, Va. 
Cummins- Rosen Brok. Co. 
Cairo, lll. 
G. heats ‘Sask Co. 
1480 Western Ave. Toledo, Ohio 
Harry W. Dunlap 
6111 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Donelson & Poston 
801 Exchange Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas Mercantile Co. 
Dallas, Texas. 

O. W. Eldridge Brok. Co. 
1318 Farnam St. Omaha, Neb. 
M. H. Daane 
201 Campau Building 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Orla R. Fansler Co. 

501 Stevens Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
Goodlett & Bolles Brok. Co. 
1422 St. “s Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
*, W. Griese 
1108. wal ‘St. Evansville, Ind. 


A. R. Hoge 
211 Commerce Bidg. Columbus, Ohio 
The Louis Hilfer < 0. 
Wainwright Bldg. uis, Mo. 
The Louis Hilfer Co 0. 
Hume Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis,Ind. 


The Louis Hilfer Co. 


1205 People’s Life Building, 


A. G. Howell & Co. 
Houston Land and Trust Building 
22: Texas 

. Hoxsie 
Fulton “he i. tS aaah Sts. 


*. Hoyle 
Stewart wae” Washington, D. ©. 
M. C, Hellwig 
R. F. D. No. 1 W. Albany, N. Y. 
Fon L. Johnson Brok. Co. 
Frisco Building Joplin, Mo. 
Fon L. Johnson Brok. Co. 
Woodruff Bidg. Springfield, Mo. 
L. M. Kenny & Co. 
403 Eddy Bidg. Saginaw, Mich. 
C. E. Kirlin 
303 Baer Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
The Paul E. Kroehle Co. 
Swetland Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
Wm. Lawson & Co. 
Schmitz Building Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Lacy Bros. & c 0. 
Bluefield, W. 


ara | f5 “paca & Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
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New Haven, Conn, 


s Angeles, Cal. 


Lefebvre-Armistead Co. 
20 S. 14th St. 


Linnartz & Frey 


401 Conroy Bidg. San atone: Tex. 


J. S. McAlister 
Keller Building 
Mitchell & Redavats 
209 Duval Bidg. 
Munn & Blackburn 
Central Trust Bldg. 
W. L. Murdoch Brok. Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
John McCaa 
Mobile, Ala. 
Norton-Smith Co. 
606 Palladio Bidg. 
Orto Brokerage Co. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Ott ter-Kelly Co. 
39 Hernando Bldg. 
Pavey & C 
Booth Building 
Pavey & Co. 
413 Millikin Bldg. 
ollock & Campbell 
Register Bldg. 
Pratt-Harris Co. 
217 State St. 
Rosen-Curry Brokerage Co. 
418 Kansas Ave. 
Ray & Lifsey 
818 Austell Bldg. 
Scoggins & Co. 
StahIman Bldg. 
Fred G. Schmitt 
84 Detroit St. 
T. S. Southgate & Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 
T. S. Southgate & Co. 
Charleston, S.C 
T. S. Southgate & Co. 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Frank A. Smith Co. 
Lafayette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa, 
H. L. Schultz 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Standish Selling Agency 
605 Union Trust Building 

-rovidence, 
Harry H. Simpson 

841 Ellicott Square 
Taft & Suydam 
110 Market St. 

H. L. Terrie & Co. 
Charleston-Kanawha, W. Va. 
Wallace Brokerage Co. 


820 Insurance Building 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


A. J. Wiedmer 


503 Mere. Library Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 


T. H. Whitcomb Son & Co. 


Syracuse, N. 
Willert San toes Co. 
924 W. 8th S Erie, Pa. 
Gus J. Woldert 
m mith, Ark. 
Worsham & Vivian 
554 Colman Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 
Wheeler-Young Co. 


655 Temple Court Bldg. 
Minncapolis, Minn. 
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ichmond, Va. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Altoona, Pa. 


Duluth, Minn, 


Lexington, Ky. 
Soriaetid eld, Ill. 
Decatur, Ml. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Advertiser and His O. K. 


H—Th 


Advertiser Thinks He Can Recognize a Good Piece of Copy 


Without Being Given an Advance Interpretation of It 


By a Prominent National Advertiser 


Hk article on getting O. K.s 

by an “advertising agent” in 
the March 7 issue of Printers’ 
Ink interested me immensely— 
particularly that last paragraph. 

Mavbe | am the president of my 
company—maybe only the sales 
manager. 

At all events I’ve put O. K.s on 
copy for four different companies 
—and worked with a still larger 
number of agencies and advertis- 
ing managers. 

To me the greatest problem has 
always been that one of personal 
relationships which friend “adver- 
tising agent” dismisses so calmly 
in two paragraphs. 

I want to take up where he left 
off. 

Some advertising men seem to 
think that they have to make a 
long speech before they submit a 
pece of copy. Somehow this al- 
ways gets me all worked up— 
puts me on my guard. 

When I see a really good adver- 
tisement in a magazine or newspa- 
per | most always know it. No- 
body needs to make a speech about 
it to make me see the point. 

I feel that any advertisement 
which deserves a quick O. K. is an 
advertisement that is obviously 
good. A preliminary presentation 
speech always makes me feel that 
the advertisement is backed up by 
a lot of theory. If it is really 
strong, why shouldn’t it “sell” me 
all by its lonesome—just as it 
has to sell our goods all by its 
lonesome when it gets into the 
magazines. So I always hold my 
horses when I get a big speech be- 
fore they show me the copy itself. 

Another kind of O. K. hunter 
that I don’t want anything to do 
with again, is the chap who reads 
his copy aloud to me. Some years 
ago a regular boy orator used to 
put over the most ordinary stuff 
on me hy means of a luscious vo- 
cal delivery. Never again! If 
anyo 


wants to get my O. K. on 
53 


vocalized copy, he’s got to read 
it in a monotone—which is about 
the way the people read it in their 
minds when they see it, I imagine. 

Another type that has a slow 
time getting my O. K. is the man 
who brings me a batch of copy 
every time I needa single piece 
—puts them up in a line and asks 
me to make my choice. If he’s 
that uncertain in his own mind, 
how on earth am I to make up 
mine ? 

This man—I’ve dealt with two 
of his kind—certainly hasn't 
thought out my problem to a final 
conclusion. Why doesn’t he? 

Suppose a sales manager went 
to the man higher up and said: 
“Here are six different selling 
plans which I have gotten up. 
Which one do you want to try?” 
I can ‘magine what would happen 
to him. 

OPPOSITION AT VERY 
START 


INVITES THE 

One very able chap used to 
come to me and start off some- 
what in this way: “Now, Mr. 

——, I want to explain what 
we are trying to do in this adver- 
tisement.” Then he would go on 
describing in detail how he wrote 
the advertisement and what each 
word was supposed to accomplish. 

Somehow that always riled me. 
Why did he have to explain what 
my advertising was supposed to 
do? I thought I knew. I sup- 
posed in the childlike simplicity of 
my mind that we were after more 
sales, more dealers and a little 
good will to boot.. What else can 
he be trying to do with our 
money? 

Then, there are some men who 
always submit an advertisement or 
estimate with an air of one who 
is going to lose. Generally they 
do. 

One advertising man always 
brought copy to me with a tense, 
tight expression on his face. Then 
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he would open battle on me for 
my O. K. I liked his work so well 
that I put up with it for quite a 
while—though I would have been 
glad to put on the O K. without 
having to stand his victorious of- 
fensive. But no, he loved his lit- 
tle fight. 

He always reminded me of one 
fellow we once tried out on our 
sales force who was always turn- 
ing in reports: “Called on Mr. B. 
to-day and convinced him against 
his will that he should buy our 
goods, but nothing doing now.” 

And I know how the advertis- 
ing agent feels when he is set up 
all alone against a manufacturer’s 
board of directors. Haven’t I had 
to face six or more advertising 
men—all alone—when they were 
submitting a. year’s campaign for 
my approval? I have. 

I am one of that type that is a 
thorn in the side of any first-class 
art department. I am both literal- 
minded and without “imagina- 
tion.” So take this for what it is 
worth. 

A couple of years ago, our ad- 
vertising manager and our agency 
kept trying to get me to put an 
O. K. on fuzzy pictures. They said 
it would surround our stuff with 
“atmosphere.” 

Now, my observation had al- 
ways been that when a man went 
to buy one of our machines he was 
very interested in all the details 
of its appearance. He seemed to 
buy largely on looks. I told that 
to the O. K. wanters. They point- 
ed out the fuzzy pictures used in 
the magazines to illustrate stories 
—said, “That shows the trend in 
illustration.” 

“What if it does?” I answered. 
“Those stories and their illustra- 
tions are supposed to entertain— 
we’re only trying to sell some- 
thing. Isn’t there a difference? 
The element of mystery is a valu- 
able part of pictorial and story- 
telling arts, but I don’t see its 
place in plain selling.” 

One accusation I hear brought 
against the advertiser every now 
and then is that he “can’t visual- 
ize a final advertisement from a 
layout.” By this the advertising 
man means that we can’t take a 


INK 


rough sketch on a piece 0! 
ping paper and a chunk o: 
marked up and tell just 
will look when turned ito the 
finished advertisement. m one 
who cannot “visualize” y<ry well, 
and perhaps I’m _ not operly 
ashamed of it. I look at mat- 
ter this way: 

Suppose the ad-man we: 
an automobile. The 
would show him a bl 
Then he would give him 
feel and maybe put a ho: 
hand to squawk. Then say 
“Now you can tell just ! 
car will look.” 

“No I can’t,” says ad-nian. 

“What? You don’t meaii to say 
that you can’t visualize the auto- 
mobile after the very ‘ull de- 
scription I’ve given of it:” 

“No—no car for me to-day,” 
says ad-man. Well, you get the 
point, if it’s any good. At all 
events, I can O. K. a nice, clean, 
almost-final layout a lot quicker 
than I can a sloppy one. 

From the foregoing I am likely 
to be set down as a first-class 
sour-dough with a steely cye and 
a snarl—don’t you believe it. 

I have got the finest advertis- 
ing manager and the _ squarest, 
most businesslike agent a man 
could ask. My O. K. troubles are 
in the past—but I still have 
friends down at the Chamber of 
Commerce who are suffering to- 
day some of the O. K.ing torments 
that used to be my lot. 

Here is how I write “O. K” 
to-day. I just read over a nice 
set-up piece of copy I never saw 
before. I know it is good be- 
cause both my agent and my ad- 
vertising manager wouldn't bring 
it to me unless they knew that it 
was good—and they wouldn't be 
working for me if I wasn’t sure 
that they knew their business. — 

Neither of these advertising 
men think they are in “profession- 
al” life. They are plain husiness 
men, interested in commerce, writ- 
ing no poetry, mixing more with 
salesmen than Bohemians. 

It’s fun to put an O. K. « 
they bring me—and fun t 
the line on the. sales char! 
traveling northeast. 
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Should the Agency Take Over All 
te Details of the Advertising 
Campaign? 


Hand Details Helps to Keep Advertisers’ Fingers on Pulse of the 
Business 


_ SERVICE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CITY 
February 15, 1918. 
Edit PRINTERS’ INK: 

Will be good enough to help us 
settle yute ? 

One ir clients has asked that we 
pack nd send out dealers’ helps, 
handle respondence with dealers in 
referer to dealer helps, circularize 
dealers an effort to get them to 
handle ir goods, mail out premiums 
to cons rs and correspond with them 
in ret ce to same, and do other 
v this line, which we do not 
he work of an advertising 


work al 
considet 
agency 
“May isk you to kindly write us, as a 
disinterested authority on this subject, 
stating ther it is customary for an 
advertis agency to perform the 
ibove services without extra charge over 
ind above the fifteen per cent on the 
het cost of space used? 
Mvurvuat SERvIcE CORPORATION. 
ISCUSSIONS regarding the 
duties of an advertising 
agency to its client and of the re- 
lations that should exist between 
the two, occupied much space in 
Printers’ INK several years ago. 
Recently, however, the subject 
has received less attention,. for the 
very good reason that the service 
of agencies has been pretty well 
standardized. There is no longer 
much controversy on the question. 
Generally speaking, advertisers 
and agencies have found a work- 
ing basis, which is well defined 
and which seems to be mutually 
satisfactory. 
Nowadays it would be very un- 
usual, indeed, for an agent to un- 
to perform the service 
that is asked of the Mutual Serv- 
ice Corporation. If some very ex- 
traorliiary circumstances made it 
necessary, an agency might do 
such work. But in that event it 
would be obliged to make a spe- 
cial charge for doing it, unless the 
amount of it was trivial. 
Wien you get right down to it, 
there ‘s really nothing that an ad- 
vert. ‘ug agency will not do for its 


clie: Much of this service, how- 
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ever, is purely advisory. The 
agent makes suggestions and out- 
lines plans, but the advertiser is 
expected to do the actual work 
himself. For instance, the agent 
may show his client a better meth- 
od of conducting his follow-up. 
He may possibly write the form 
letters, but certainly if he at- 
tempted to take over the details 
of running the follow-up he would 
be doing labor that rightly belongs 
in the office of the advertiser. 

Not even the corner policeman 
is asked more questions and for a 
larger variety of help than is the 
advertising agency. One agent, 
some time ago, was called in by a 
client to settle a strike. Surely 
nothing could be further from an 
agency’s regular work. Yet this 
agent undertook the job. He sug- 
gested a plan for the adjustment 
of the dispute, which turned out 
to be decidedly practical. The 
agent was glad to render this 
service. He gave it, not because 
it was part of his duty to his 
client, but because out of his 
larger experience he was able to 
offer a solution of his client’s 
problem. It was the kind of a 
service that one friend would al- 
ways be willing to give another. 
If in this case the advertiser had 
asked the agent to come into his 
factory and put the plan into 
operation, he would, of course, be 
imposing on the agent’s friend- 
ship. 


AGENCIES POINT THE WAY 


Agencies are repeatedly asked 
to help in solving questions that 
have no direct relation to adver- 
tising, such, for example, as, 
“What is the best way to route 
orders through a factory?” If the 
agency knows, it gladly tells. If 
it does not know, it will often go 
to considerable trouble to find out. 
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Once the agency, however, has 
made its recommendations, it 
would expect the advertiser to 
carry 'them out. The point is 
that an agency may assist in the 
management of a business, espe- 
cially in the selling end of it, but 
it feels that it should not be 
asked to do the office work also. 
These things are fairly well un- 
derstood. Most agencies have no 
trouble in getting their clients 
to appreciate that there must be a 
definite limit to the service that 
can be given. Some agencies have 
just the opposite difficulty. Occa- 
sionally, before a business can be 
successfully advertised, it must be 
overhauled. An obstruction to the 
advertising may be rooted down 
deep in the business. It may be 
in the product itself, in the pack- 
age, in the factory process, in the 
methods of distribution or in the 
trade relations. Wherever it is, 
2 must be found and removed. 
Getting the business in position to 
advertise or, more strictly, to sug- 
gest how it can be put in position, 
is distinctly the function of an 
agency. Many prospective adver- 
tisers can’t see this, though. They 
object to letting the agency have 
necessary data. They imagine that 
all the agency has to do is to go 
ahead and advertise. That adver- 
tising should have anything to do 
with the inner details of the busi- 
ness is beyond them. The agency 
holds that while it wants to have 
nothing to do with the running of 
the details of the advertiser’s 
business, it should know some- 
thing about them, especially about 
the fundamentals of the enter- 
prise. Without this knowledge, it 
cannot be sure that the advertis- 
ing is based on the right facts. 
But even if an agency was dis- 
posed to do the work that has 
been asked of the Mutual Service 
Corporation, it is doubtful if the 
advertiser would benefit by the ar- 
rangement. An advertiser should 
at all times keep his fingers on the 
pulse of his business. Following- 
up inquiries, trying out “helps” on 
the dealers and conducting the 
promotion correspondence with 
the trade is one of the best ways 
for him to keep in touch with. the 


outside sentiment that exists 
towards his company. If he syr- 
renders all this detail.to another 
organization, he will soon “go 
stale” on his own business. 

After all, the detail work that 
an agency does for its clients is 
not the big thing that it does for 
them. The biggest work of an 
agency is not what it docs, but 
what it causes advertisers to do 
for themselves—[Ed. Prrntnps’ 
INK. 


Seek Safety for Export Ship- 
ments 


The American. Hardware Manufac. 
turers Association, New York, is taking 
measures to safeguard’ its embers 
against loss from theft on goods ex. 
ported to the west coast of South 
America. Boxes are frequently broken 
into and all or part of the contents 
taken out. Stones and bricks are then 
put in the boxes, which are sent on to 
their final destination. 

Shippers of hardware are urged to 
use greater care in packing. Stronger 
cases are recommended, which should 
be securely nailed and well strapped 
and sealed. Manufacturers whi have 
proved out special devices to insure 
safe transportation of boxes and pack 
ing cases are asked to tell the ass 
ciation’s export committee chairman 
about them. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Simplifies Name 


The Truscon Steel Company is now 
the name of the Trussed Concrete Steel 
Company, of Youngstown, Ohio. Whe 
the company was organized, years 
it devoted itself exclusively rein: 
forced concrete. More recently, how 
ever, its activities have expanded be 
yond the concrete field and include a 
large variety of steel products. Prom- 
inent among these are steel windows 
ind metal lath. 

For years the company has_ been 
generally known by the name “Trus- 
con,” an abbreviation of the longer 
name, and this was the name chose! 
in simplifying and shortening the old 
corporate title. 


Midland Service Merged With 
Riley System 


The Midland Service Company, Chi 
cago, which has been in charge of the 
motor bus advertising in that city, has 
become a part of the Clyde W. Riley 
Advertising System, publisher of Chi 
cago theatre programmes. Harry S. 
Bishop has disposed of his interests in 
the Midland company and has retired 
as president and general manager. 
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on the Run” 


[low many people buy the papers you advertise 
in, to read only the front page headlines—to “buy 
and read on the run”? 


rue, street sales add to any paper’s circulation 
volume, but seldom, if ever, to an advertiser’s sales 
] 
volume. 


\fter all, it isn’t bulk circulation, or mere circula- 
tion claims—-but the buying power of that circula- 
tion, that means success for any advertising cam- 
paign. 


More than 175,000 people daily, and 
more than 200,000 people on Sunday, 
buy the Plain Dealer because they 
want all the news and know they will 
find what they want only in the Plain 
Dealer—their favorite HOME paper. 


The Plain Dealer is a real news service; it is 
hought on merit, not on scare heads. People have 
confidence in the news columns of the Plain Dealer, 
and it is a proven fact that their confidence is ex- 
tended to its advertising columns as well. 


Get Everything That Is To Be Had 
In Cleveland And Northern Ohio—Use 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 
istern Representative: Western Representative: 


IOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
710 Times Building, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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PROGRESS 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917 


DAILY IRON TRADE AND 
ETAL MARKET REPORT 


Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917 


HE FOUNDRY 


Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917 


OWER BOATING 


Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917 


HE MARINE REVIEW 


Net gain in advertising, 1917 
Net gain in paid circulation, 1917. 


THE. PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Penton Building - - | CLEVELAND 
Also Publishers 
F IRON AND STEEL PENTON’S FOUNDRY LIST 
THE GREAT LAKES RED BOOK 
/RK—90 West Street CHICAGO—Lytton Building 


!! Oliver Building WASHINGTON—Metzerott Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND— Prince’s Chambers 
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cop 
Cop 


Details of Handling |: 


ver 
‘ fin¢ 
HEN after the decks are washed A it 
down, and the cargo is aboard, and a 
the Ban$plank drawn in, and the last is 


line let $0, the voyage has just begun. sy 


sur 
abi 
int! 


Down below there are batteries of engines, 
boilers and motors upon which the ship 
must depend for a safe and on-time voy- 


age to the other side. Much of the im- g = 
portance of the vessel lies below the water y 
line. The details are hidden, but let them co 
fail to function and the ship stops dead. por 
We have not neglected the machinery—the & ‘9 
unobtrusive, smooth-runnin}, machinery to 
which enables this fine organization to for 
keep its standards up and to follow a clear, an 
charted course. the 
The running of your account is of no less ‘ i 
importance than the preparation of plans. i 
The details of makin, estimates, placin}, the 
orders, producing, plates, checkin3, ete.— : dis 
the many unsolicited services which we : Gil 
can and do render cheerfully—may not 
be spectacular, but they are vital. And ‘ ~ 
the fact that they are in the hands of ex- che 
: ver 

tremely capable people is added proof of : vas 
the organization’s well-vounded efficiency. era 
: (ar 

Write for booklet, “The Efficient : va 
Simplicity of a Great Service” ; el 
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Is the “Negative Appeal” in Copy 
Justifiable? 


s This Copy Man Who Thinks It Often the Only Style to Use 
By H. Varley 


u ever (but of course 
did if you have written 
ll) submit a piece of 
copy and have it hopelessly and 
irretrievably damned by the scath- 
ing indictment * ‘It is negative ad- 
vertising’”? The powers-that-be, 
finding u¢ rthing else objectionable 
in the creature of your brain 
(brought forth by unutterable 
pangs and labor), pounce upon 
some little unsuspecting “is not” 
or “will not,” pluck it from its 
surroundings, discourse learnedly 
about the psychological effect of 
introducing a negative idea into 
the reader’s mind—and forthwith 
dismiss the copy. ' 

Again, did you ever (and of 
course you did) bring out some 
powerful, convincing contrast 
showing why your product had 
others backed off the map, lashed 
to the mast (or any sufficiently 
forcible image you care to use), 
and have it meet the same fate, 
the sum total of denunciation com- 
ing to you in the words “knocking 
copy’ i 

Then listen! for I too have done 
these things and after much study 
discovered that there is balm in 
Gilead. 

To ge 
the editorial 
PRINTERS’ 


pe 


copy at 


*t down to iron nails, when 


in February 14th 
NT Ink (“Constructive Ad- 
vertising vs. Negative Marketing”) 
came to my notice there were sev- 
eral pieces of copy on my desk 
(and in my head) the subjects 
of whic were “oleomargarine” 
and “flat colors for wall decora-~ 
tion.” Hence my reasons for am- 
plifying or questioning the rulings 
of our “best beloved textbook and 
bible.” 

Whe 


oleomargarine was first 
introduc 


duced to the market, some of 
the pioncers made a fatal mistake. 
It was not so much that they in- 
dulged in negative advertising. 
vere bare-faced criminals 
Who s 


ght to rob the public by 
61 


selling oleo for butter. They were 
not bad advertisers, but just plain 
hold-up men who were too subtle 
to wear the mask and point a gun 
at their victims’ heads. 

This brought its own punish- 
ment. Laws were passed com- 
pelling manufacturers to label 
“oleomargarine” all substitute but- 
eg not made from cow butter- 
at. 

Then a new element entered the 
field. A manufacturer discovered 
“nut butter.” This was made from 
the crushed meat of cocoanuts, 
peanut oil and enough pasteurized 
milk to make the combination 
“churn.” It had nothing in com- 
mon with the oleomargarine then 
on the market, which was made 
from animal fats. The law, how- 
ever, was inexorable. It must be 
labeled “oleomargarine” in spite 
of the fact that this brought upon 
it not only the opprobrium so 
justly earned by its predecessors, 
but all the bad qualities of ani-’ 
mal fat in some “makes” of mar- 
garine—the unpleasant odor, the 
oiliness—the tendency to become 
rancid. 


NUT BUTTER OPPORTUNITY IN NEGA- 
TIVE COPY 


Then came the advertising, 
which, naturally, commenced in a 
small way. It was partially nega- 
tive from the start. The public 
had to be convinced of what it 
was not as well as receive educa- 
tion on its virtues. It was not so 
much a question of “nut butter is 
sweet and stays sweet” as “nut 
butter has no trace of oiliness and 
will not turn rancid.” Not so 
much that nut butter “is a vege- 
table product of the clean sun- 
shine,” but “it contains no animal 
fats.” Not so much that “a Gov- 
ernment tax prohibits the manu- 
facturer from coloring nut butter,” 
but that “every pound of cow but- 
ter is colored artificially during 
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the winter months’—a fact of 
which thousands of city dwellers 
are ignorant still! 

That this kind of advertising 
paid in this case is emphasized by 
the fact that the original manu- 
facturer, in a few years, has 
raised his production from noth- 
ing to nearly five million pounds 
per month—and there are now lit- 
erally hundreds of manufacturers, 
from one of the biggest organi- 
zations in the country to small 
independent manufacturers, who, 
in addition, are securing firm 
places on the market. Nut butter 
will be advertised nationally and 
extensively in a short time, and it 
is safe to assert that negative copy 
will be used to a great extent, 
until the public. mind has been 
utterly cleared of the margarine 
scandals and the animal fat oleo- 
margarine’s objectionable features. 

And wall paints! It is true that 
the manufacturers of interior wall 
paints have made a negative ap- 
proach to their market and yet, 
who (except the wall-paper in- 
terests) would dare to say that 
this was a wrong way to market 
the product? Wall-papers, of me- 
chanical, recurrent design; of 
glaring, bizarre coloring had in- 
vited just such “veiled criticism” 
as was used. That the delicate 
tones of flat colors, the restful, 
refined simplicity of them should 
be contrasted with the jar and 
jumble of many wall-paper designs 
was natural—and that it was just 
was made perfectly clear when 
there was an immediate scurry of 
wall-paper manufacturers to bring 
out wall-papers in monotones and 
delicate tints. 

Then there was the question of 
the hygienic value of paint over 
paper. Wall-paper could not be 
washed; a spot of grease ruined 
it; it harbored dust and germs. 
The strongest, most convincing 
way of telling the public was 
chosen. In fact, it was the only 
way. It was not sufficient to say 
that “paint is more sanitary than 
wall-paper,” which means little, 
but “paint will not collect dust, 
grease and disease germs—it can 
be washed.” To the owner of a 
cheap apartment house there is no 


stronger. thought than this “ver. 
min cannot get under wal! paint— 
there are no loose edges orming 
breeding spots for them,” but yoy 
cannot burn that into his sind by 
saying “Wall paints are cleaner 
and more healthful.” 

The last sentence in ihe ej. 
torial must be amplified or its real 
meaning is reversed comp!|ctely, 

“It does not have to win it 
place by dislodging a coripetitiye 
article already on the mar‘ct.” 

In the case of wall paiats this 
scarcely would hold truce. QOnh 
inasmuch as it reduced the sale 
(or prevented the increase in the 
sale) of wall-paper could wall 
paint find its market. Only to, 
person thinking in the fourth 
dimension can two bodies occup 
the same space at the same time 

Every sane person will condemn 
the use of brick-bats to dislodge 
a competitive product from the 
shelves, yet where the incoming 
product must displace something 
it should be done as quickly and 
forcibly as it can by legitimate 
means. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS WHO USF 
NEGATIVE APPEAL 


Countless examples could te 
given showing the tremendous 
force of the negative appeal in 
advertising. 

Take the first big magazine that 
comes to your hand. Here is the 
Woman’s Home Companion for 
March picked at random /rom m 
table. We learn that “Ivory soap 
makes a splendidly clean home 
without any reddening or rough- 
ening of the hands’—‘without 
affecting the tenderest skin.” John- 
son’s Prepared Wax—‘“does not 
gather dust nor become sticky in 
the hottest weather nor from heat 
of the body.” Heinz’s products 
are pure, but—“they are free from 
benzoate of soda.” Valspar—“wil 
not turn white.” Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Wheat—‘“do not tax diges- 
tion—there is no waste.” Wear 
Ever aluminum “cannot rust.” 

Then to come to the ful! pages: 

“Nujol won’t prevent all baby 
troubles. 

“But many expectant and nuts 
ing mothers say.that it w 
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“Why 

“Beca practically everything 
they hi formerly taken during 
these periods affects the mother’s 
milk anc upsets the infant’s diges- 
tion. 

“Nujo! will not. 

“It has helped them and may 
help you 

“Tt is € 

Then, Gown in a corner, 
is never sold in bulk.” 

(Oh, ye! who denounce the 
poor cop) writers for “negative 
copy; vould ye have us_ say 
“Nujol is good for mothers” in- 
stead of this delicate idyll of nega- 
tion? ) 

Resinol (another full page) 
“with its freedom from irritating 
alkali”—“‘is not artificially col- 
ored.” Lux, with a beautiful four- 
color inside cover, comes through 
with these smashing sub-heads: 
“Won’t Shrink Woolens! Won’t 
turn silks yellow! Won’t Injure 
Even Chiffon.” 

Then, the back cover puts the 
finishing touches to the whole. It 
is a full color page for Postum— 

“A table drink that takes the 
place of coffee in homes where 
health considerations make the 
use of coffee inadvisable. 

“‘There’s a Reason.’ ” 

Veiled criticism! This is a 
stark, staring, out-and-out con- 
demnation of a competitive prod- 
ucc which is in no way softened 
because it does not definitely say 
“Johnson's Coffee” or Smith’s 
Coffee.” So powerfully and per- 
sistently has “There’s a reason” 
been forced upon the public, the 
combination of words has taken 
unto itself a new meaning. When 
We see it, immediately there comes 
a vision of a real malevolent devil 
by the uname of “Caffeine,” who 
dwells in a cup of coffee and every 
time you would drink it points 
straight at your eyes and yells in 
hendish glee. 

’s a reason.” 
ily question is this: “Is 
ire of the product such 
tive ideas are necessary 
‘tise it properly?” It is 
hard question to answer, 
or two examples will 


solutely harmless.” 
“Nujol 


You remember sitting in a var- 
nished chair when the heat of the 
day and your body softened the 
poor-quality varnish until, when 
you would have arisen, you were 
held in the seat. Tearing yourself 
from it you noticed the lovely 
pattern of your suit’s texture en- 
graved on the varnish with a 
fuzzy, whiskery look from the nap 
which came from your best pants. 
Keep that image before you and 
then try to say something about 
chair varnish that is stronger than 
this: “It will not become sticky 
with the heat of your body.” 

What are the deductions from 
all this? That, while unnecessary 
negative ideas may be bad in ad- 
vertising copy, there are products 
which by their very nature demand 
them—that certain ideas can only 
be presented in the clearest, most 
logical manner by using negative 
arguments—that what these prod- 
ucts are not is more vitally im- 
portant than what they are. 

So, brother of the craft, when 
your copy is criticized because of 
its “negative” appeal, only be sure 
that your words bite or sting in 
a good, logical, truthful way. 


Had to Go Into Low Gear 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, Mar. 6, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

The writer has read with interest 
your article in a recent issue of PRInT- 
ERS’ InK entitled “New Rule for Suc- 
cess: Make a Ford Accessory.” 

Among the articles that this particu- 
lar Ford owner purchased I noticed a 
Moto-Meter, and ,I venture to say he 
needed it, as is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing Ford story: 

Bill met his friend just as he hopped 
out of his Ford and called his attention 
to the fact that the water was boiling. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Oh,” replied the friend, 
been running on low gear.” 

“You poor boob,” remarked Bill. 
“Don’t you know better than that?” 

“Sure I do,’”? came back the friend. 
“But, you see, I got so darn many 
accessories on the car that she won’t 
pull on highspeed.” 


“IT have 


A. V. FIncutin. 


Gerhart Leaves Armstrong 


Packing Company 
Paul C. Gerhart, for the past two and 
one-half years advertising manager of 
the Armstrong Packing Company, Dal- 


las, Tex., has become associated with 
the Magnolia Provision Company, 
Houston, Tex., in a similar capacity. 
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How Business 
Papers Will Boost the 
Liberty Loan 


All Efforts Must Be Concentrated, 
If Campaign Is to Be Completed 
in Three Weeks—Sixteen-Page 
Insert to Start the Drive in Busi- 
ness Papers—Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee Will Help 


OME of the things the busi- 

ness papers are going to do 
to boost the next Liberty Loan 
were brought out at the luncheon 
of the Editorial Conference of the 
New York Business Publishers’ 
Association on March 7. 

Copies of the sixteen-page in- 
sert which is to be used in all of 
the publications the week previous 
to the launching of the loan on 
April 6 were shown. Each page 
tells a different story in text and 
illustration. One carries a half- 
tone picture of a smiling three- 
year-old girl at the top that is 
certain to appeal to every father 
and mother in America. Below 
is the suggestive headline, “Worth 
Fighting For?” Some of the ad- 
vertisements will probably be re- 
produced in color. 

John Price Jones, assistant di- 
rector of the publicity department 
of the Liberty Loan Committee of 
the Second Federal District, told 
the editors that the coming cam- 
paign will probably be carried on 
for three weeks instead of four 
in the last Liberty drive. This 
means that everything must be 
ready to start at full speed when 
the flag drops on April 6. Mr. 
Jones said that the publicity de- 
partment was in a position to sup- 
ply any kind of material the trade 
press might want—editorials, spe- 
cial articles, reports, cartoons, etc. 

James E. Clark, secretary of the 
Conference Committee on Na- 
tional Preparedness, offered the 
hearty co-operation of his com- 
mittee. He said that the bulletin, 
“What Doth It Profit a Man?” 
which had been posted in mines, 
workshops and factories all over 
the country, had done a _ vast 
amount of good in arousing the 
patriotic spirit among the work- 
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men and had undoubtedly pre. 
vented many a man from joining 
a strike. 

One of the speakers recom. 
mended the editors to make ar. 
rangements for a symposium giv- 
ing the views of leading men iy 
the several industries aid bysi- 
nesses upon what may be done ty 
win the war. 

The principal feature of th 
luncheon was a spirited address oj 
Isaac F. Marcosson on his obser. 
vations and experiences in the 
war zone. 


Titus Resigns From Northem 
Pacific 

Hazen T. Titus, dining-ca: 
tendent of the Northern Pa 
road, has resigned to enter t 
rant business in Seattle. H 
come part owner and manager of the 
four Chauncey Wright restaurants of 
that city. 

The publicity efforts of Mr. Titus 
which helped bring fame to the North 
ern Pacific, centered in the “Big Baked 
Potato” which was served to each pa 
tron. An account of Mr. Titus’ ideas 
of advertising appeared in the Febru 
ary 17, 1916, issue of Printers’ Inx, 


superin- 


Ohio Concerns Appoint Hoyt’ 
Service 


The Urbana Furniture 
Urbana, Ohio, and the  Toled 
Metal Furniture Company,  Toled 
Ohio, have placed Hoyt’s Service, 
in charge of their advertising. A na 
tional campaign will be instituted for 
the former in behalf of “Happi-Tyme” 
nursery furniture. The Toledo Metal 
Furniture Company will advertise office 
furniture, also in national mediums 


Company, 


W. W. Douglas Leaves Ayer 


After an association of more thar 
seventeen years with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia, W. W. Douglas has 
resigned. He was given a dinner o 
the evening of March 2 at the Art 
Club, and was presented with $10,0 
in Government Bonds. 

Mr. Douglas was the first yer rep 
resentative in New York and _ estab: 
lished the first office of Ayer & So 
in that city. 


Sholty Returns to Ludlow 
Typograph 

Lester J. Sholty, who recently joined 
the sales promotion department of the 
Smith Motor Truck Corporation, Chi 
cago, has again become advertising mat 
ager of the Ludlow Typograph Con 
pany, also of Chicago. 
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Monied Women 


The women living within 
30 miles of Boston’s City Hall have 
over $355,000,000 to their credit in 


Savings Banks. 


Women everywhere read the Sun- 
day newspapers. 


In this territory theycan surely be reach- 
ed through the 


BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


82 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Circulation exceeds 350,000 


E. A. Westfall F, R. Barnard 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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Business © 
has gone to war, too- 


—and The Nation’s 
Business is the bulletin 
from the business front 


Your business—any American business—is no 
longer a private enterprise. Its rights are sub- 
ordinated to the larger right of our common 
cause. 


Your business is the nation’s business; and the 
nation’s business, yours. 


Shipping is your business; and food; and fuel; 
and transportation; and money; and labor; and 
foreign trade; and everybody else’s business; and 
in particular, the relation of your individual 
business to everybody else’s business—and to the 
needs of government. 


So, The Nation’s Business is your business. 


The Nation’s Business is edited for every forward- 
thinking executive with a national vision on busi- 
ness; its story, the history of the business war. 
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And ‘he historians are the makers of history, the 
men ‘ho are directing the destinies of America 
in this greatest war in all annals. 


These are just some of the dominating person- 
alities in government and business who have 
contributed features to recent issues of The 
Nation’s Business: HOOVER, GARFIELD, 
TAFT, BAKER, LANE, CHAMP CLARK, 
NORTHCLIFFE, GIFFORD, WILLARD, CUL- 
BERTSON, VANDERLIP, PIERSON, BEDFORD, 
RYAN and FARRELL. 


If you have seen a recent copy of The Nation’s 
Business, you will understand why it is that 
every man who runs a business—or expects to 
—feels that he cannot afford not to keep 


abreast of it. 


If you have not seen a recent issue, a re- 
quest for it now will secure you a copy of 
the April number. The Nation’s Business 
is not sold on the news-stands. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Published by 


The CHAMBER of COMMERCE of 
The UNITED STATES of AMERICA 


at Washington, D. C. 
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Space Buying 
Peculiarities 


Often it causes one to wonder just what the different space 
buyers’ objects are. In some instances they pay as high 

half a cent per line per thousand circulation cheerfully, and 
in other instances when they have to pay one-tenth of a cent 
per line per thousand circulation—high grade—an objection is 
made. Then again when appropriations are limited they 
select one newspaper in a city, and that with the largest cir- 
culation, with no regard as to what rate per thousand circula- 
tion they have to pay. Sometimes, they take combinations 
for this purpose, irrespective of the duplications involved. 


When Advertisers Select 


THE OLDEST AND FOREMOST NEWSPAPER 
OF BALTIMORE, MD.—The Billion Dollar City 


Paltimor 


MORNING 
144 YEARS OLD 


And Its Fastest Growing Afternoon Paper 
Ghe Baltimore Sta? 


they don’t get duplicated circulation; but they do get the best 
advertising buy. For each one cent a line of advertising rat 
(minimum basis) advertisers get 8,107 circulation; the next 
nearest in the city gives 7,354 for each one cent of advertising 
rate with a big known duplication at that. Basis: the last 
post office report. 


Represented in the United States and Canada by 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y 
PR FAU SA GCKSON - BIDIIEVBNG sss uhsos sheen eaceuunwecaus aces Chicago, 1) 
11 Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Mic! 














When Colored Illustrations Take 
the Place of Samples in Selling 
the Retailer 


Widels 


N 1914, about the time the war 
broke out, a large St. Louis 
house had a chance to get hold 
of a mammoth stock of Christ- 
mas novelties at a price that was 
more than ordinarily attractive. 

The company hesitated. It felt 
that many merchants had their 
Christmas goods bought by that 
time. Furthermore, the prospects 
for business that fall, as every- 
one well remembers, looked de- 
cidedly glum. Laying in a big 
stock of strictly holiday merchan- 
dise under these conditions seemed 
like a pure gamble. However, the 
profit possibilities in the goods 
were very tempting and after a 
few days of delay the purchase 
was made 

It was too late to get salesmen 
out in the field. So it was de- 
cided to sell the novelties through 
the mail. A small two-color, un- 
pretentious catalogue, illustrating 
all of the merchandise, giving a 
brief description of it and quoting 
net prices, was compiled and sent 
out to thousands of retailers. A 
few orders came straggling in. 
The heart of the sales manager 
dropped perceptibly. Something 
must be done and that very 
quickly. 

A new catalogue was prepared. 
A great deal more sales talk was 
put into it and this time it was 
printed in three colors. The re- 
turns from this mailing were con- 
siderably better, but not enough 
to make much of a hole in the 
mountain of merchandise. 

About this time the advertising 
manager of the concern hurried 
out with samples of the novelties 
and called on a few dealers in 
nearby territory. He was able to 
get an order in nearly every store 
that he visited. He asked the 
buyers why they were willing to 
purchase when they saw the sam- 
ples, but paid no attention to the 


Used Catalogue Method That Has War-Time Importance © 


catalogues. They told him that 
the novelties as shown in the cir- 
culars were poorly illustrated and 
gave the reader an inadequate idea 
of what the goods were like. 

In a flash the advertising man- 
ager saw what was wrong with 
the two catalogues. He deter- 
mined to get out a third that 
would show the merchandise as it 
actually appeared. To do this the 
catalogue had to be printed in five 
colors. It was late November be- 
fore this third book was put into 
the mails, but it brought home the 
bacon. Every last piece of the 
stock was sold before the middle, 
of December. 

This incident illustrates in a very 
clear way the function of color 
in getting the retailer to order 
through the mails. In a previous 
article it was shown that the retail 
catalogue houses have difficulty in 
getting their patrons to visualize 
the goods that they are asked to 
buy. It is a- natural desire of 
people to want to see merchandise 
before they put their money into 
it. This is the big obstacle that 
has always stretched itself in the 
path of mail selling. In selling to 
the consumer, illustrating goods 
in their own colors has somewhat 
overcome this obstacle. 


MERCHANTS WANT TO KNOW WHAT 
GOODS LOOK LIKE 


In a measure this is also true 
of the dealer. He, too, has trouble 
in visualizing a product unless a 
sample of it is before him. This 
applies particularly to new mer- 
chandise that he has never seen. 
He hates to take a chance in stock- 
ing it until he gets some idea of 
what it looks like. Generally, he 
prefers to see a sample, if it is 
available; but in the absence of 
this he will often be satisfied with 
an illustration that portrays the 
article as it actually exists. 
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This explains why, in compiling 
catalogues for the retailer, it is 
the tendency to get away from the 
use of purely decorative features 
and to be more precise in showing 
the goods. Other things being 
equal, the more accurately the 
merchandise is illustrated, the 
more satisfactory will the cata- 
logue be as a producer of mail- 
orders. Also the better illustrated 
it is, the more powerfully will it 
back up the work of the salesmen. 

The experience of a well known 
shoe manufacturer demonstrates 
how this often works out. Last 
fall he made a strong drive on 
slippers, moccasins and other cold- 
weather comfort footwear. The 
advertising department got out an 
attractive folder, showing this 


wear in its many appealing hues. 
This folder was sent to the trade, 
so that it would bring in what 
inail-orders it could, but princi- 
pally so that it would pave the 
way for the salesmen. Of course, 
the salesmen were carrying a full 


line of samples. So well, how- 
ever, did the folder show the 
slippers that in a short time the 
salesmen found themselves using 
it entirely in place of the samples. 
In fact, they soon discarded the 
samples altogether and were thus 
saved the trouble and the expense 
of carting them around. 

When a catalogue can, in this 
manner, enable a salesman to get 
along without samples, it has ac- 
complished a great deal. When a 
salesman is carrying samples, he 
generally has to go through a lot 
of preliminaries in order to get 
the buyer to look at them. Often 
this requires a great deal of skil- 
ful maneuvering. Frequently the 
buyer slips away before the sam- 
ples are opened up and thus the 
opportunity of making a sale is 
lost. However, if the salesman 
has his line condensed within the 
narrow. confines of a catalogue, 
he can spring it on the unsuspect- 
ing buyer before he has a chance 
to protest. But in that case the 
catalogue must show the product 
so vividly and so truly that the 
prospect will never miss the ab- 
sence of the sample. 

Of course, where the buyer is 
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thoroughly familiar with the mer. 
chandise, he is not so particular 
about seeing samples of it or illys. 
trations of it. The grocer, for ex. 
ample, does not require a sampk 
of Uneeda Biscuit before him 
when he is ordering that article 
A good many concerns take this 
fact into consideration in laying 
out their dealer catalogues. They 
show very modestly in black and 
white the goods that the retailer 
needs no urging to buy. Good; 
that require pushing are displayed 
more conspicuously. If it seem 
to be necessary, the neglected 
products are featured in their 
natural colors. This is a most 
effective catalogue arrangement 
that scores nearly every time. It 
is especially important right now, 
because it is so difficult to make 
lines sell evenly. The sale of some 
things, owing to the ,shortage of 
materials, has to be held back and 
the sale of other things pushed 
harder than ever. 


COLOR IS IMPORTANT IN PICTURING 
NEW GOODS 


It is specially important that ur- 
familiar goods be shown in colors. 
The Icy Hot Bottle Company is 
doing something of the kind in 
its recently issued catalogue. Its 
regular nickel-plated bottles are 
shown in black and white. Its 
colored enameled carafes, how- 
ever, are illustrated in their own 
colors. The company’s leather- 
trimmed bottles are also shown as 
they appear in life. This treat- 
ment brings out the sales value 
in the various products in excél- 
lent fashion. The reason for the 
color is perfectly obvious. In 
commenting on it, Russell L. 
Cook, of the company, says “that 
color enables the prospective buyer 
to visualize the product much 
better than does a black-and-white 
picture fits our case particularly 
well.” 

It is a very common thing for 
a retailer to start to order some: 
thing from a catalogue, and then 
give it up because the book failed 
to supply some fact in which ht 
was interested. Had a salesmat 
been there to answer the buyers 
questions the sale would have beet 
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arses 


Magazine 


Announces 


i Pies big new serials 
devoted to problems of 
timely sociological interest. 


“The Tragic Generation,” 
by Owen Johnson, deals 
with the effect of the war 
on European social life. 


“A Daughter of Two 
Worlds,” by Leroy Scott, 
deals with an increasingly 
important phase of Ameri- 
can city life. 


Both will begin in early 
issues.- 
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ithout much difficulty. The 

to all customary ques- 
tions sould be anticipated and 
given in the catalogue. This ex- 
plains why color is so effective in 
getting ‘hie retailer’s orders. Some- 
how or other it makes the illus- 
trated merchandise seem so life- 
like thai there is no need to ask 
any qu tions. 

Color also influences the dealer 
to increase his purchases. Any- 
one who has spent much time in 
a sample-room, where brilliant 
merchandise is displayed, knows 
how this works out. Let us take 
sweaters, as an example. A sam- 
ple-room, full of tastily displayed 
sweateis, toques, scarfs and other 
many-hued knit goods, is a most 
appealing sight. Once the dealer 
starts ordering, it is hard for him 
to resist the temptation of adding 
new colors to his bill. He hates 
to pass up a color. As long as 
color is a factor in the sale of 
this merchandise, he feels that he 
should stock a full variety. If not, 
some customer will be sure to ask 
for a color other than those he 
has on hand. The perversity of 
some people in always wanting 
things slightly different from those 
that he has for sale is about the 
most exasperating situation that 
— merchant has to contend 
with. 


made 
answe! 


OME MANUFACTURERS ARE 


HOW 


USING COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Now in selling such goods to 
the merchant through the mails, 
the effect of the sample-room dis- 
play must be put into the appeal, 
in so far as it is possible. To ac- 
complish this the merchandise has 
to be illustrated in colors. A re- 
cent advertisement of the Wick 
Narr Fabric Company, of 
Philadelphia, in one of the trade- 
papers shows how the color lure 
can be injected into the printed 
sales appeal. The company shows 
tour pages of hatbands in a way 
that presents them to the merchant 
as effectively as if the actual 
goods were before him. 

In announcing its 1918 line to 
the jride and thus paving the 
Way jor its salesmen, the Bradley 
Knitting Company follows a simi- 
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lar course. In fact, this is a use 
of color that is growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

For years manufacturers have 
been trying to get as much atten- 
tion-getting value into their pack- 
ages as they possibly can. Yet, 
when they come to advertise their 
wares to the retailer, they often 
neglect to emphasize the selling 
power of these packages. This 
can often be done by the simple 
device of illustrating the package 
in its true colors. This has more 
influence in selling merchants than 
many seem to realize. A _ leaf. 
from the experience of the Walter 
M. Lowney Company shows the 
possibilities. In a statement. to 
Printers’ INK about the matter, 
Harry R. Wellman, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, said: 

“Color plays a very important 
part in catalogues when it is im- 
possible for the salesman to carry 
actual samples. 

“We originally used a 9x11-inch 
photograph book, using hand- 
colored photographs. With the 
increasing cost of all of these ma- 
terials, it was found inexpedient 
to continue the photograph book. 
That being the case, we did the 
next best thing and had a litho- 
graphed catalogue. 

“Tn our minds there is no ques- 
tion but that a box reproduced in 
color is a much more successful 
selling argument than cold, black 
type. Some of our jobbers handle 
practically all-of their mail-order 
business by sending this catalogue 
to the mail-order customer. They 
say that the reproduction of the 
box in color enables them to make 
a sale and to get repeated sales 
where they would have been un- 
able to develop any business with- 
out the services of a salesman and 
actual samples.” 

What is true of packages is also 
true of many trade-marks. The 
trade-marks of many manufac- 
turers lend themselves in a pecu- 
liar way to color exploitation. In 
fact, that is the only way they 
can be shown effectively. This is 
the case with “Aunt Jemima.” 
“For that reason,” so says Robert 
R. Clark, president of the com- 
pany that makes this article, “we 
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have been partial to using color 
wherever possible, but ‘in some 
cases it is almost prohibitory on 
account of the cost.” Incidentally, 
Mr. Clark tells Printers’ INK that 
he feels “color is worth from ten 
to twenty-five per cent more than 
black and white.” 

It is a difficult job to get many 


retailers to feature seasonal goods ° 


in advance of the season. In fact, 
they. won’t even order the mer- 
chandise until the last minute and 
thus lose much valuable time. 
This is especially true where the 
seasonal article is only a side line 
in the merchant’s stock. It applies 
particularly to holiday goods. 
Thousands of dealers are obsessed 
with the idea that such products 
will sell only a week or two before 
Christmas. As a matter of fact, 
they will sell whenever they are 
shown, even as early as Septem- 
ber. This is not true of the whole 
holiday line, but it is true of a 
large number of items in the line. 
What an advance showing of mer- 
chandise will do is evidenced by 
conditions in the millinery trade. 
It is becoming the custom in style 
centres for women to begin wear- 
ing straw hats about January Ist 
and to start in wearing winter 
headgear around the first of July. 
This is, of course, carrying the 
. idea to absurd lengths, but it in- 
dicates how proper merchandising 
can break down season barriers. 
A good way to wake dealers up 
and to make them realize that a 
new season is on the way is to 
get the spirit of the approaching 
season in the catalogue. This 
plan is admirably accomplished by 
Butler Brothers. The holiday at- 
mosphere is diffused through the 
fall issues of their “drummer.” 
Merchandise is plenteously illus- 
trated in the Christmas colors, red 
and green. There is a liberal 
sprinkling of holly and poinsettia 
decorations. These catalogues get 
across to the retailer the fact that 
Christmas is only a little way 
around the corner, and that he had 
better be getting busy if he in- 
tends to garner any holiday profits. 
Another catalogue plan, by the 
way, of Butler Brothers that has 
proved effective is the use in each 
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issue of their publication of what 
are called “stimulator” pages, 
These are yellow sheets inserted at 
the beginning of each department 
and that stand out conspicuously 
from the rest of the book. On 
them are featured price k aders, 
new goods and other merchandise 
deserving of special emphasis. The 
prices and often the captions are 
printed in red. Variants of this 
plan are now extensively used by 
many houses. The employment of 
stimulator pages is a good way to 
put stress behind certain products 
without going to the expense of 
undertaking color exploitation. 

Inserts in jobbers’ catalogues 
are a form of, color advertising to 
the dealer that manufacturers are 
now using to a considerable ex- 
tent. Nearly every jobber issues 
either an annual or a semi-annual 
catalogue, and in a few cases even 
more frequently. If the manufac- 
turer sells through jobbers, having 
his goods properly listed in these 
books is of decided advantage to 
him. 


COLORED INSERTS ALWAYS GET 
ATTENTION 


Of course, the more conspicu- 
ously the goods are listed the bet- 
ter the sales should be. When the 
merchandise is shown on special 
inserts, naturally, it has great 
prominence. The Richardson Dry’ 
Goods Company, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., in its catalogue uses more 
of these inserts than the average 
jobber. 

“If an insert is printed in two 
or three colors and _ attractively 
represents a product,” said H. 
Hanush, the advertising manager, 
“we do not hesitate to spend a 
dollar a thousand to have it in- 
serted in our catalogue, provided, 
of course, we carry the goods 
in stock. Black-and-white insert 
pages are offered us at times, but 
they will not be accepted, as we 
are in a position to print such 
copy on our regular pages.” __ 

In explaining why it uses in- 
serts, The Hump Hair Pin Mfg. 
Co., of Chicago, says: ° 

“We consider these inserts of 
special value because we are thus 
able to put before the jobbers 
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trade the best possible arrange- 
ment of our line, making it more 
convenient for them to order. 

“Our advertising department 
naturally deliberates more care- 
fully in preparing these inserts 
than would the printer who usu- 
ally has charge of the make-up 
of the catalogue pages of the 
jobber, or the advertising man 
who has the whole book on his 
hands.” 

Another color stunt in cata- 
logues that has come into use in 
recent years is what might be 
called the “embossed insert.” 
There is in existence a patented 
process for embossing on paper 
an exact facsimile of textiles. It 
has always been very hard to 
catalogue percales, prints and 
goods of this kind. They are 
manufactured in such a large 
number of patterns that it would 
be almost impossible for a re- 
tailer to select a stock unless he 
had the actual samples before him. 
This embossing plan overcomes 
this deficiency. By using it, a 
large number of patterns, repre- 
senting the cloth in its true colors, 
can be shown on a single cata- 
logue page. These pages are so 
vividly realistic that they look 
as though a quantity of small 
swatches of the actual merchan- 
dise had been pasted on the paper. 

Mr. Hanush, of the St. Joseph 
house already mentioned, says that 
these inserts are “exceptionally 
good business-getters.” According 
to him, “this process is being used 
more extensively by various manu- 
facturers each year. Several years 
ago the American Print Company 
was the only manufacturer who 
distributed this type of insert. 
Now there are at least ten or 
twelve fabric mills offering these 
pages to the jobber for inserts.” 

That color adds to the effective- 
ness of dealer literature has been 
proved by the experience of hun- 
(dreds of manufacturers. Retailers 
appear to be partial to color ap- 
peals. Lut, as in the case of color 
advertising to the consumer, the 
probability of reaching the satura- 
tion point must be carefully con- 
sidered. Here is the test to which 
to submit color: Will it show the 
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product better than black and 
white or will it profitably pull 
more business than black and 
white? If the answer is in the 
negative, there is no need to use 
color. If it is in the affirmative, 
there is no need to worry about 
the saturation point. 


Westinghouse Advertises to the 
Boys 

The importance of the manual train- 
ing school as a buyer of machinery and 
also as an influence on boys who will 
later become buyers of machinery 
products is — in current adver- 
tising of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, appearing in woodwork- 
ing and manual training publications. 

“The modern school employs West- 
inghouse Headstock motors and con- 
trol,” it says. ‘Teach the boy the 
better way.” 

The copy suggests that the care with 
which equipment is selected for manual 
training use also implies qualities which 
fit it for use in commercial plants. 


Chain Store Principle for Army 
Canteens 


United States army canteens in 
France are to be operated on the chain- 
store system, says the Boston News 
Bureau, under the direction of some 
of the best known business men in 
America. It is expected that the can- 
teens will do a much bigger business 
than any chain of 5- and 10-cent stores 
in the United States. Herbert L. 
Pratt, vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Co., will start for France soon to 
take up the work. Alex N. McFadyen 
of Detroit, manager of 165 stores in 
the S. S. Kresge chain, will go to 
France as director general of canteens. 


Elofson Back With Rankin 
Company 


O. Rhodius Elofson, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Racine Rubber 
Company, Racine, Wis., has resigned 
to rejoin the Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
Chicago, as assistant to Mr. Rankin, 
president. Mr. Elofson left the Rankin 
company last June. 

J. V. Gilmour has joined the Racine 
Rubber Company’s advertising depart- 
ment. He has been advertising agent 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road, Chicago, and was previously in 
the advertising department of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee St. Paul Railroad. 


Hyatt Moves to New York 
The office of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 


ings Company, Newark, N. J., has been 
transferred to the Metropolitan Tower, 
New York. 





It Now Looks Like a Million Dollars 
for Coffee Advertising 


Contracts Are Said to Have Been Signed—Denial That Fund Will 3 
Used for Press Agentry 


_ two years of strenuous 
effort on the part of the lead- 
ing coffee importers of the United 
States an agreement has been 
signed with the Sociedado Promo- 
tura da Defesa do Cafe, of Brazil, 
under which the latter organiza- 
tion, representing the principal 
coffee growers of that country, 
will invest $1,000,000 in an adver- 
tising campaign to promote the 
sale of their product here. 

The final steps were taken at a 
meeting held at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, on March 2. On this 
occasion the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee, of which 
Ross W. Weir is chairman, and 
Theodore Langgaard de Menozes, 
special envoy of the Sociedado 
Promotura da Defesa do Cafe, 
held the last of a series of con- 
ferences to crystallize the work 
that had been done. The result 
was the signing of the agreement 
referred to. The coffee trade re- 
gards this as a most important 
step, not alone because of the ef- 
fect it will have upon coffee sales, 
but also because it establishes mu- 
tual good will between the busi- 
ness men of Brazil and the United 
States. Anything that will pro- 
mote common interests of such re- 
sourceful and widely separated 
nations is extremely desirable, it 
is argued, especially at this time 


when the usual and popular ave-, 


nues of distribution are practically 
closed by the war. 

“The million dollars that are to 
be employed in popularizing Bra- 
zilian coffee,” said R. T. Snod- 
grass, of N. W. Ayer & Son, who 
will handle the advertising cam- 
paign, “will be spent in purchasing 
space in the best mediums. The 
overhead expenses, which include 
the preparation of copy, illustra- 
tions and cuts, clerical assistance, 
and which may amount to $40,000 
or $50.000 a year, will be met by 
the coffee dealers here. The ap- 


propriation is to cover a four. 
years’ campaign, $250,000 being 
spent annually. The moncy is to 
be raised through a uniform tax 
collected by the Brazilian <overp. 
ment on every bag of co%ce that 
is exported from that coxintry, 

“Just when the campaicn wil 
start I cannot say, because sey- 
eral months of preliminary inyes- 
tigation will have to be made 
before we can go ahead. It js 
hoped that this work wil! be fin. 
ished by June 1, in which event the 
September magazines will carry 
the first of the advertisements that 
are to appear. Advertisements in 
newspapers and trade papers may 
start a little earlier. The lists of 
mediums will not probably be 
made up for some time.” 

A rumor had long been current 
in publication circles that what- 
ever the amount the [Prazilian 
growers were to invest in adver- 
tising would all be used in “pub- 
licity,” or press-agent work, in- 
stead of straight advertising. Some 
of those interested in the promo- 
tion of the sales of Brazilian 
coffee seemed to think that editors 
everywhere would be glad to print 
articles on the subject free of 
charge. That a paid and nota 
press-agent campaign is to be u- 
dertaken disproves the truth of 
the rumor. 

The research work which is to 
precede the launching of the ad- 
vertising will include a thorough 
inquiry to determine just where 
coffee stands in the diet of the 
American people, and a thorough 
commercial research to determine 
the best possible means of at- 
vancing the sale of coffee through 
the various branches of trade and 
ultimately to the consumer. 
this is the first extensive adver- 
tising campaign to be carried on 
in this country by the coffee grow- 
ers of any country, it will doubt- 
less attract wide attention 
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“PROOFS”. 


When we first talked about changing the size and 
enlarsing the scope of our magazine many adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies said they thought we 
were on the right track. We thought so too. So 
we went ahead. 


Last September the first large-size, flat-opening 
number of Association Men came out. And then we 
knew the signals had beenset right. For the “proofs” 
began to come in. They came in two ways. 


First—our readers said the new Association Men 
was the best ever. The circulation began to shoot up. 


Second—advertising “proof” began coming in. 
More copy. More new orders for space. More full 
pages. And it has kept up ever since. 


At the present time Association Men is car- 
rying 90% more advertising than before and 
the circulation has increased 100% —doubled. 


This is “proof” that it pays to advertise in Associa- 
tion Men. This is “proof” that Association Men is 
growing in nation-wide appeal and reader influence. 


Last September the rate was 40 cents a line, $168 
apage. Now, contracts for certain periods can be 
made at this same rate. Good business will demand 
an increase soon. 


ASSGIATION 
MEN 


the class magazine of general interest 
Cc. FREEMAN A. P. OPDYKE 
Business Manager ‘ Advertising Manager 
124 East 28th Street, New York ‘ 


HARLEY L. WARD [ ¥.M.C.A. | 
19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago v 
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McCall’s Magazine 


The April issue, 1918, of McCall’s 
Magazine, the first in the new size, 


contains 35,571 lines of paid adver- 


tising, the greatest volume ever 
carried in the McCall field of 
women’s publications, without a 


single exception. 


Advertising Direcior 





In 


Supreme Court Again Declares 
Price Maintenance to Be Illegal 


In Effect 


Manufacturers Are Advised That Only New Legislation Will 


Afford Relief 


Special li ashington Correspondence 

NUMBER of attorneys who 
a specialty of business 
the Washington corre- 
of Printers’ INK that 
they see in the decision just 
handed down by -the United 
States Supreme Court in the case 
of Bosion Store of Chicago vs. 
Columbia Graphophone Company 
only a reiteration of the opinion 
of the same high tribunal in the 
last previous notable price-main- 
tenance case. 

Brief mention of the decision 
was made in Printers’ INK last 
week 

Outnumbering those who take 
this view are those who contend 
that this latest opinion from the 
nation’s highest tribunal really 
adds something to our knowledge 


L4 make 
law te: 
sponde 


of what is permissible as regards 


price-fixing. Previous cases, such 
as the Victor case, have concerned 
themselves with price-fixing “by 
notice,’ by license agreement, or 
some other similar expedient. The 
case now disposed of concerns 
price standardization as sought to 
be accomplished by direct contract 
between advertiser or manufac- 
turer and retailer. 

Significant as is the opinion 
voiced by the Chief Justice, who 
has previously shown that he has 
stroug convictions on this whole 
broad subject, the most interest- 
ing feature, perhaps, of the pres- 
ent case is found in a separate or 
supplementary opinion rendered 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis. Unlike 
Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Jus- 
tise Van Devanter, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis concurs in the opinion of 
the majority of the Court, but he 
squares himself with his previous 
Private expressions of opinion in 
language as follows: 

“Whether a producer of goods 
shoul’ be permitted to fix by con- 
tract. express or implied, the price 
at which the purchaser may resell 


them, and if so, under what con- 
ditions, is an economic question. 
To decide it wisely it is necessary 
to consider the relevant facts, in- 
dustrial and commercial, rather 
than established legal principles. 
On that question I have expressed 
elsewhere views which differ ap- 
parently from those entertained 
by a majority of my brethren. I 
concur, however, in the answers 
given herein to all the questions 
certified; I consider that the se- 
ries of cases referred to in the 
opinion settles the law for this 
court. If the rule so declared is 
believed to be harmful in its op- 
eration, the remedy may be found, 
as it has been sought, through ap- 
plication to the Congress, or relief 
may possibly be given by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which has 
also been applied to.” 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK 


Thus it is easy to believe that 
further progress in price stabili- 
zation must wait upon passage by 
Congress of the Stephens Bill, or 
some similar measure, or upon ac- 
tion by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in some or all of the 
twenty-seven price maintenance 
cases row pending with that body 
and which, collectively, were re- 
cently the subject of public hear- 
ings before the Trade Commis- 
sion. Certainly there would ap- 
pear to be little reason for seek- 
ing further expressions on the 
subject from the United States 
Supreme Court as now consti- 
tuted, unless some advertiser is 
ingenious enough to devise a sales 
scheme with new and original ex- 
pedients for upholding prices. Re- 
sale price-fixing upon unpatented 
goods has supposedly had its 
status determined this long time 
since, and now comes an opinion 
that seems to dispose of the sole 
remaining angle of price main- 


tenance on patented goods. 
1 
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The case of the Boston Store 
of Chicago vs. American Grapho- 
phone Company, and its selling 
agent, the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, came to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on a 
certificate from the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. The lower court, 
desiring instruction from the 
mentor at Washington, certified 
certain facts and propounded spe- 
cific questions for solution. Thus 
the current opinion takes the form 
of answers to these questions, a 
form not followed in some of the 
other memorable price-fixing 
cases with which advertisers are 
familiar. 

So anxiously has the outcome 
of this particular case been 
awaited in ‘advertising and mer- 
chandising circles, that most read- 
ers of Printers’ INK are doubt- 
less familiar in a general way 
with the controversy. The Boston 
Store, in October, 1912, entered 
into contract with the Columbia 
Company, the contract then nego- 
tiated containing a_ stipulation, 
usual in Columbia agreements, to 
the effect that the dealer obligated 
himself in selling Columbia prod- 
ucts to be bound by and strictly 
adhere to the official list prices 
promulgated by the Columbia 
company. The contract specified 
rates of discount from the list 
prices for purchases made under 
its terms. Subsequently the Bos- 
ton Store disregarded the clauses 
of the contract that provide for 
upholding established prices. The 
Graphophone company brought an 
injunction suit and the fight began. 

In the argument before the Su- 
preme Court it was stated and not 
disputed that the suit was based 
on a right to make contract for 
the maintenance of prices by vir- 
tue of the patent laws of the 
United States. Therefore the Su- 
preme Court addressed itself pri- 
marily to this phase of the ques- 
tion. ‘Says the Court: 

“Tn a general sense the questions 
involve determining whether the 
right to make the price-mainte- 
nance stipulation in the contract 
stated and the right to enforce it 
were secured by the patent law, 


INK 


and if not, whether it was valid 
under the general law, and was 
within the jurisdiction of the 
court, on the one hand, because of 
its authority to entertain suits yn- 
der the patent law or its power. 
on the other, to exercise jurisdic. 
tion because of diversity of citi. 
zenship.” 

The Court then goes on to de- 
clare that “every doctrine which 
is required to be decided” has al- 
ready been disposed of by prior 
decisions of the Court and that 
there remains only the necessity 
of stating the results in the pre- 
vious cases. 


A REVIEW OF PREVIOUS CASES 


This review by the Court of the 
successive decisions out of which 
have gradually grown the limita- 
tions set upon resale price-fixing 
is valuable as affording in com- 
prehensive form the whole story 
of the effort of manufacturers 
and advertisers to gain sanction 
for price standardization. 

In Bobbs-Merrill Company vs. 
Straus, the first case reviewed, the 
Supreme Court held that the ex- 
clusive right to vend a copy- 
righted book given by the copy- 
right law does not confer a right 
to fix and enforce a resale price. 
In Dr. Miles Medical Company vs 
Park & Sons Company, it was de- 
cided that under the general law 
the owner of movables could not 
sell the movables and lawfully by 
contract fix a price at which the 
product should afterwards be 
sold. 

In Henry vs. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany it was held that the owner 
of a patented machine had the 
right to contract with a purchaser 
not to use materials essential for 
working it unless bought from the 
seller of the machine. At the 
time this case was decided there 
was one vacancy on the Supreme 
bench and there was a division, 
four members concurring in the 
ruling which the Court made and 
three dissenting. In Bauer vs. 
O’Donnell, the so-called Sanato- 
gen case, it was decreed that the 
right of a seller to impose a fe 
straint on the price of future sales 
was not within the patent law. 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day ‘the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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Next came the case of Straus vs. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
where the Court disregarded mere 
forms of expression as to license 
and held that the contract was in 
substance like the one considered 
in the Miles Medical Company 
case and not different from the 
one in the Sanatogen case. The 
same general principles, presented 
in a different aspect, were con- 
. sidered in the case of Motion Pic 
tures Patent Company vs. Uni- 
versal Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


ALL CASES REST ON SAME FUNDA- 
MENTAL BASIS 


Having considered in retrospect 
all these preceding cases, the Su- 
preme Court in its present opinion 
says: “Applying the cases thus re- 
viewed, there can be no doubt that 
the alleged price-fixing contract 
disclosed in the certificate was 
contrary to the general law, and 
void. There can be equally no 
doubt that the power to make it 
in derogation of the general law 
was not within the monopoly con- 
ferred by the patent law and that 
the attempt to enforce its apparent 
obligations under the guise of a 
patent infringement was not em- 
braced within the remedies given 
for the protection of the rights 
which the patent law conferred. 

“Thus concluding, it becomes, 
we think, unnecessary to do more 
than say that we are of the 
opinion that the attempt in argu- 
ment to distinguish the cases by 
the assumption that they rested 
upon a mere question of the form 
of notice on the patented article 
or the right to contract solely by 
reference to such notice is devoid 
of merit since the argument disre- 
gards the fundamental ground 
upon which, as we have seen, the 
decided cases must rest. More- 
over, so far as the argument pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption of the 
grave disaster which must come 
to the holders of patent rights and 
articles made under them from 
the future application of the doc- 
trine which the cases establish, it 
must be apparent that if the fore- 
bodings are real the remedy for 
them is to be found not in an at- 


tempt judicially to correct dog | 
trines which by reiterated deci | 
sions have been conclusively fixed, 
but in the curative power « * legis. 
lation.” 

The four questions that were. 
certified to the Supreme Court jn: 
the present instance werc: (])} 
“Does jurisdiction attach under 
the patent laws of the United 
States?” (2) “If so, do the re 
cited facts disclose that some 
right or privilege granted by the 
patent laws has been violated?” 3 
(3) “Can a patentee, in conuection 
with the act of delivering his pat- 
ented article to another for a 
gross consideration then received, 
lawfully reserve by contract a part 
of his monopoly right to sell?” 
(4) “If jurisdiction attaches sole 
ly by reason of diversity of citi- 
zenship, do the recited facts con- 
stitute. a cause of action?” 

Said the Chief Justice in his 
opinion: “The first question will 
be certified as answered yes, and 
the second, third and fourth as 
answered, no.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter are of the 
opinion that each of the questions 
should be answered in the affirma- 
tive, but did not, by a dissentirg 
opinion, go into detail regarding 
their failure to agree with their 
colleagues. 


Woolworth Customers Bought 
Average of Eleven Cents 
Each 


The F. W. Woolworth Co. one day 


recently kept an exact record of the 
number of customers and_ the sales 
in all of its stores and found that these 
sales averaged eleven cents per cut 
tomer. In ordinary times 28,000 
clerks handle the business, with extra 
help Saturdays and at Christmas and 
Easter. If the figures of this one day 
were applied to the sales in 1917, tt 
would mean that 892,753,254 individual 
customers bought goods in the com- 
pany’s 998 stores. 


Whitaker With Acheson Com- 


pany 

Donald F. Whitaker, former assistant 

advertising manager of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, has 
been appointed advertising ani! sales 
promotion manager of the Acheson 
Motor Truck Company, of that city. 
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QIOME Advertisers rush into 

dealer co-operation head- 
long. Getting results from 
your dealer displays calls for 
real study as to what the re- 
tailer is able and willing to use 
in the way of window and 
store material. 


You can’t force co-operation; and 
you can’t build on guess-work with- 
out extravagant waste of money 
and material—to say nothing of 
opportunity! 

We require actual data to build on 
in planning our clients’ material. 
We study every situation thor- 
oughly. and recommend display 
plans only after the most careful 
investigation-analysis. 


Our service would prove of value 
in the solving of your dealer hook- 
up problem, because it is so specific. 
Here are some well-known adver- 
tisers who have found it so: 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
“CHAMPION X SPARK PLUGS” 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
“ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM” 


neh Burnett Co. 

“BURNETT’S VANILLA EXTRACT” 
Lyknu Polish Mfg. Co. 
“LYKNU POLISH” 


Write for our representative when 


you are ready to take up dealer | SPECIALISTS IN 
co-operation from the definite 


data angle. Complete 
siWindow Displays 
The International =". i — 
Sign Company — eee 
Headquarters: Display Containers 
Cleveland, O. Cutouts 


Branch Offices: 
Boston Pittsburgh Philadelphia ‘ 
New York Chicago St. Louis Paper Trims 


Transparencies 
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RTE OR BOOKLET 


DAINTY DESSERT DISHE; 


In 1885 the D. Ghirardelli Company be 
Street horse cars in San Francisco, 
Company to secure the Chocolate 


‘‘Idea.’’ The Ghirardelli Idea was to 


While other mediums were used from 
used Continuously. Today ‘‘Ghirard 
the West, and the Ghirardelli Com 
In fact, the Ghirardelli Company has 
essentially local beginnings, which | 
against all National Competitors. 


One of the reasons why Street Car Adve 
In Street Car Advertising there is nos 
medium you talk to the readers of all 


STREET RAILW/ 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 


, Chocolate” 
Pudding 
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eet Car Advertiser 
Ica 


Car Advertising in the old Montgomery 
e early ambition of the Ghirardelli 
eWest. Every big business is first an 
ngly and permanently. 


ime, Street Car Advertising has been 
pusehold word in nearly every home in 
fortably secure against competition. 
nction of being a Western company of 
ssfully dominated its home territory 


osuccessful is because it Concentrates. 
as waste Circulation—and in this one 


DVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


OUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N. Y. 
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VELUMET 
COVERS 


COVER STOCK of exquisite 
grace and charm for booklets, 
brochures and announcements 
where quality and dignity are essen- 
tial features. 

We have prepared a Portfolio of 
Velumet Cover Suggestion Folders 
which illustrate in definite form the 
many attractive ways in which 
Velumet Covers may be used. 


We shall be pleased tosend one of 
these new Portfolios to Advertising 
and Printing executives who write 
us on their business letter-heads. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Treasury Now Distributing Millions 
of Third Loan Posters \ /, = 


Editic 


REPARATORY to launching 
the Third Liberty Loan, the 
Treasury Department has printed 
and is distributing 9,000,000 post- 
ers, °.900,000 window stickers, 
50,000,000 poster stamps, and 16,- 
000,000 Third Liberty Loan but- 
tons. The placing of these posters, 
whicl _is going on daily through- 
out the States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Porto "R ico, Cuba, the Philippines 
and the Army camps in France, 
is the first pre- 
Sines to the 
drive for the 
new bond flo- 
tation, | which 
starts April 6. 
The work on 
the posters was 
begun early in 
January, and 
nothing was al- 
lowed to block 
the way for 
their comple- 
tion, the Gov- 
ernment seeing 
to it that paper, 
coal and other 
materials nec- 
for their 
production were 


supplied as 
needed. S60 
Well - known amy ie 
illust trators and bre PASS 
nig - school 
students are 
pay esented 
among the contributors whose ef- 
forts qualified. The designs 
themselves universally appeal to 
the individual’s sense of patriot- 
ism from several angles, there 
being posters to reach the farm- 
er. the foreign-born element. of 
a, tizenry and the family, in 
addition to the majority that make 
a pain drive to stir national pride 
ane ippreciation of the necessity 


“ self-sacrifice, considered in the 


essary 


\ppealing to All Elements Are Being Placed in Advan 
_Event 


“LIBERTY LOAN 


POSTER TO APPEAL TO FOREIGN-BORN 
AMERICANS 


of the sacrifices our fighters 
89 


Mir 


on land and sea are making. 

One of the most powerful is 
“Halt the Hun!” by Henry Ral- 
eigh (see cut on page 90). This 
shows a brutal figure with its 
spiked helmet and iron cross 
stooping over and grasping the 
shoulder of a woman crouching 
with a naked baby in her lap. 
The Hun’s whole attitude is 
that of a man baffled, for with 
his face half turned up and away 
from his pros- 
pective victims 
he is looking 
into the face 
of a straight, 
clean - limbed 
American who, 
sword in hand, 
has a_ straight 
arm grip on 
the Hun’s col- 
lar with the 
other, and an 
unmistakable 
air of mastery 
of the situa- 
tion. The fig- 
ures are pow- 
erfully drawn 
in crayon in 
the broad line 
method of this 
artist, black 
against a buff 
background 
splotched’ with 
flames, while 
the caption is 
in red. This drawing was fur- 
nished to the Liberty Loan Pub- 
licity Committee by the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Pictorial Publicity of 
the Committee of Public Infor- 
mation. An edition of 500,000 in 
six colors will be placed. 

Joseph Pennell has supplied a 
great lithographic etching of an 
animated navy yard scene, with 
giant cranes and the general air 
of confusion around busy docks. 
A great dreadnaught fills the back- 





90 


ground and high in the sky hovers 
a flock of aeroplanes. The cap- 
tion is “Provide the Sinews of 
War.” Mr. Pennell himself came 
to New York and did the actual 
etching on the stone. The Com- 
mittee of Public Information’s 
Sub-Committee on Pictorial ._Pub- 
licity arranged for this drawing 
also. 

A. poster designed to impress 
the foreign-born elements of our 


-HALTihe HUN! 


BUY U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


SERIES 


ONE OF THE COMPELLING POSTERS OF THE 
population with what our flag 
stands for is one showing an im- 
migrant family of the peasant type 
standing against the Stars and 
Stripes, with a dimly sketched 
section of a steamship deck, rail- 
ing, ventilators and funnel in the 
background (see reproduction on 
page 89). There is a touch of 
idealism in the faces of the new 
arrivals, an air of eager anticipa- 
tion of the freedom that the new 
land holds out to them. Repre- 
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sentatives of thirty-four foreign 
tongues bought Liberty Bons in 
the last campaign, and this poster 
will have particular display i) the 
foreign sections of our larger 
cities. 

For rural communities there js 
a poster showing a white-haired 
white-bearded old gentleman in 
shirt sleeves shaking hands with 
his son, in khaki and rifle in hand. 
Between them is a semi-bird’s-eye 
view of pleasant farm 
country — houses, 
hedgerows and fields, 
“Good-bye, dad, I’m 
off to fight for Old 
Glory. Youbuy U.S. 
Gov’t Bonds,” the 
boy is saying 

Because the Boy 
Scouts sold $100,000, 
000 ‘of bonds of the 
Second Liberty Loan, 
and as they are go- 
ing to take part in the 
coming drive, the 
Treasury Department 
has had printed for 
them a million post- 
ers of a design by J. 
C. Leyendecker. This 
shows Columbia 
standing erect with a 
massive shield on her 
left arm, on which 
are emblazoned the 
arms of the United 
States. Her right 
hand reaches to take 
a mighty sword from 
the hands of a Boy 
Scout kneeling at her 
feet. On the blade 
of the weapon is en- 
graved the slogan of 
the Boy Scouts—“Be 
Prepared.” “U.S. A. 
30onds—Weapons for Liberty” is 
the wording for this poster. _ 

There will be almost a score ot 
designs in all in this preliminary 
drive that will make their appear- 
ance shortly. 


NEW 


M. Lyman Lawrence Dead 

M. Lyman Lawrence, vice-president 
of the Lawrence Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, publisher of the Ohio Farmer, 
Michigan Farmer and Pennsy!vanu 
Farmer, died at his home last month, 
aged forty-eight years. 
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CHICAGO'S 


2-Cent Circulations | 


are 


on the Increase 


Although the change in the selling 
price (from lc. a copy to 2c. a copy) 
has been in force less than a year, 
the net paidcirculation of Chicago’s 
two most widely read evening news- 
papers is rapidly nearing the for- 
mer lc. a copy figures. 


GAINS IN FEBRUARY, 1918 
OVER JANUARY, 1918 


The Chicago Daily News gained 10,383 
copies per day 

The Chicago Evening American gained 
17,908 copies per day 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Western Office, Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Eastern Office, 1789 Broadway, New York 
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THE : 
GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE COQ. NEW GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE Co," 
, iRSEST Hates of stone cepiencat in Tee woeuy =W AY — LaRGEST MAKERS OF STORE EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 


3 own 


The Signs That Shine 
On Lightless Nights 


Hang a snow white light reflector above your store front 
with every light in the block darkened except those from your 
door and window. 

Will the reflector be seen? 

Of course it will. It will catch every chance ray of light 
and throw it back to the pavement. 

That’s the way Flexlume Oplex signs: stand out from all 
the others on lightless nights. 

Their smooth, snow-white raised glass letters on a dark 
background make splendid reflectors. ‘They catch and flash 
back all the lights of the streets while the flat, dull surfaces 
of other signs are submerged in shadow. 

National advertisers have been buying Flexlumes all 
through the recent period of sign restrictions because they 
realize the great advertising value of Flexlumes even with 
their lights extinguished. 

For the same reason these Oplex signs give ideal daylight 
effect. They work for you all the time. 

Flexlume Oplex signs will tie your national advertising 
to the dealer’s door. 

People know about your product through advertising, but 
it takes a Flexlume to show them where it can be bought. 


Won’t wou let we send vou the Flerlume book ‘‘Twentu Four 
Hours a Day" and a sketch showing how YOUR sign will look? 


° ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
The F lexlume Sign Co. 1439-1446 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Electrical Products Corp., 941 West {6th Street 


Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Distributors: The Flexiume Sign Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario 





How Will Decreased Output of 
Autos Affect Advertising P 


It Is Not Phought Likely That Appropriations Will Be 30 Per Cent Less 
—Excess of Models Being Lopped Off 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made 
A last week that the 117 auto- 
mobile manufacturers of America, 
comprising the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, have 
irily agreed to reduce their 

»r 1918 30 per cent. This 
offer has been gladly accepted by 
the War Industries Board and 
the Fuel Administration. In or- 
der to co-operate more closely 
with the Government in carrying 
out the various contracts held by 
the manufacturers for supplying 
aircrait equipment, munitions, 
Liberty motors and motor trucks, 
ambulances, field and road trac- 
tors, gun carriages and tanks, the 
Chamber of Commerce last week 
voted to establish in Washington 
a general headquarters, with 
Hugh Chalmers, vice-president 
and chairman of the Chalmers 
Motor Company, in charge. A 
half dozen or more expert en- 
gineers will be in attendance to 
lend whatever assistance may be 
desired. 

Just what effect the reduction 
in production will have upon the 
volume of automobile advertising 
remains to be seen, but it is gen- 
erally agreed that it will not be 
in the proportion to the curtail- 
ment of output. Manufacturers 
realize that they must keep alive 
public interest in their machines 
through advertising, in order that 
when the war is ended they can 
go ahead at a full head of steam. 

“Advertising,” said Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, 
to Printers’ INK, “put the in- 
dustry on its feet. The millions 
of dollars invested in it have been 
well spent. Even though manu- 
facturers will cut their output 
nearly a third, they will not cut 
their advertising in anything like 
that proportion. 

“'he number of automobiles 
mai): in 1917 was 1,719,000, valued 


volunt 
output 


at $1,250,000,000. This output will 
be impossible this year because so 
many of the plants have been 
commandeered by the Govern- 
ment for the production of war 
material. Moreover, the shortage 
of coal, materials and labor still 
further complicates the situation. 
If, in face of present conditions, 
1,200,000 cars are manufactured 
the industry will make a good 
showing. 


ECONOMIES THE WAR HAS BROUGHT 
TO AUTO BUSINESS 


“The war is bringing about 
many changes in the automobile 
business. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is the standardiza- 
tion of parts. Formerly if any- 
thing broke in a machine or wore 
out a new part could only be had 
by sending to the factory for it. 
Today any representative dealer 
can supply it because the basic 
parts have been standardized and 
will fit any machine. To show 
how great an economy has been 
effected I might say that for- 
merly there were 400 varieties of 
cotter pins; now there are less 
than 50. One hundred and fifty 
kinds of rims and tires have been 
cut to 44. All spark plugs and 
magnetos, which formerly were 
almost infinite in number of styles 
and sizes, are now of one size and 
can be used in any make of auto- 
mobile. Take the matter of 
treads, which has been one of the 
most troublesome problems of 
carriage and automobile manufac- 
turers. These were of so many 
widths that it was a burden to 
carry the variety the trade de- 
manded. Through agreement the 
standard tread is now 56 inches. 
It is estimated that the adoption 
of this standard has saved the 
manufacturers $5,000,000. 

“Another economical improve- 
ment brought about by the war is 
the reduction in the number of 
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models carried by the different 
manufacturers. Whereas a few 
years ago a manufacturer, in or- 
der to impress the public with his 
progressiveness and_ enterprise, 
turned out half a dozen models, 
now he is content with one or 
‘two. This means an enormous 
saving in time, labor, material and 
selling effort. 

“How will the 275,000 agents 
and dealers be affected by the re- 
duction of output? It will cause 
a reorganization of their selling 
forces. In order to keep their 
salesmen busy and secure busi- 
ness they will be urged to take 
on the sales of trucks, tractors 
and other internal combustion 
machines. There is a great mar- 
ket for these among the farmers 
that awaits development. There 
are 28 different ways that motors 
can be employed to advantage on 
the farm. Sixty per cent of all 
the automobiles sold last year 
were purchased by farmers. 

“Tt is a curious thing that while 
most materials in popular use 
have gone up from 50 to over 100 
per cent in price gasoline and rub- 
ber have advanced only a few 
cents. Rubber is about as cheap 
as it has been in years—48 cents. 
Awhile ago there was a big scare 
about gasoline. It was reported 
that there would be a serious 
shortage and that the price was 
going to be advanced to an almost 
prohibitive figure. What are the 
facts? The daily output of gaso- 
line now is 6,849,000 gallons, or 
1,000,000 in excess of consump- 
tion, and the price remains about 
where it was a year ago. 

“The automobile industry of 
the United States has nothing to 
fear in present conditions. With 
over 5,000,000 motor cars in use 
here, as compared with 290,000 in 
England, and with a sale of 1,- 
719,000 cars last year and the de- 
mand rapidly growing year by 
year, the outlook is certainly re- 
assuring in spite of the present 
and temporary reduction in out- 
put. The automobile manufacturers 
are much more concerned in win- 
ning the war than in making 
money.” 


INK 


Co-operative Department Store 
Projected 


That a co- operative department store 
may be established in New York City 
in the near future is one of the dreams 
of a group of men, who have organized 
the Consumers Co-operative Department 
Stores Association, Inc. Among those 
named as directors are Peter Hamilton, 
vice-president of the Lawyers Mo ortgage 
Company; Dr. James Warbasse, assist- 
ant corporation counsel and president 
of the Co-operative League of America, 
and A. W. Ricker, all of New York 
City. A fund of $1,000,000 is to be 
raised through the sale of stock to pro- 
vide working capital. It is reported 
that only $63,000 has thus far been 
subscribed. When $200, 000 is realized 
a store will be opened in the vicinity 
of Union Square, it is said. 

Labor and fraternal organizations are 
to be relied upon to provide the most 
of the capital. 

According to Mr. Hamilton, if the 
necessary amount is not subscribed 
within a year, the project will be aban- 
doned for the time being. Under the 
plan of operation already adopted, cap- 
ital will be paid a fixed rate of interest 
and whatever profit remains out of the 
earnings will be divided among mem- 
bers and purchasers in proportion to 
the amount of goods purchased during 
the year. Goods are to be sold at cur- 
rent prices, the aim being to give the 
best value for the money. 


Dr. Munyon Is Dead 


Dr. James M. Munyon, manufactur- 
er of homeopathic patent medicines, 
died at Palm Beach, Fla., on March 
10, aged 69 years. Although not a 
physician, he experimented with the 
medicinal value of herbs and _ roots 
early in life and later founded Mun- 
yon’s Homeopathic Home Remedy 
Company. He became famous by 
means of advertising and amassed a 
large fortune. His advertising pose, 
with forefinger pointed upward and 
arm aloft, was familiar the country 
over. 


Business Press Organized in 
San Francisco 


The Pacific Coast Business Press As- 
sociation has been organized in San 


Francisco, with constitution and_ by- 
laws similar to those of the Chicago 
Trade Press Association and the New 
York Business Publishers’ Association. 
The officers are Geo. P. Edward, pres- 
ident; M. Demming, Arthur Wheel. 
er and P. H. Nealey, vice-presidents; 
J. A. Drummond, secretary; John C. 
Piver, treasurer, an A. Weigle, 
member executive committee. 


Addition to 5 “Leslie's ” Staff 


E. S. Durkee has-joined the New 
York advertising staff of Leslie's 
Weekly. 
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WHEN YOU VISIT DETROIT 


You are welcome at the New Home of 


The Detroit News 


In superb design, rich and substantial material, convenient 
arrangement of departments, in artistic finish, the Detroit 
News building is a masterpiece. Visitors who know say it is 
the finest newspaper plant in the world. 


housands of visitors have inspected this building. From 
far and near have come journalists, publishers, architects, 
engineers, advertising agents, magazine men, printing press 
experts, mechanical superintendents, university professors 
with their classes, many school classes, advertisers, artists. 
All have carried away a conviction that The News is today 
more than ever Detroit’s great newspaper. 


The Advertisers’ Opportunity: 
DETROIT and the NEWS 
Daily and Sunday 


a 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


desires to announce that 


Mr. James W. LeGallez 


has associated himself with them 


as Manager of 


BOOK PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 

















Some Remedies for “Please Cancel 


My Order” 


It Is 


ten Necessary for the Man Who Sold the Dealer to Show the 


Latter How to Move the Goods 


H® thing that makes sales 

managers tear their hair is to 
have customers write in some- 
thing iike this: 

"Ss placing an order with 
you for the delivery of goods Jan- 
uary ', we find that we are over- 
bought on this line. Please can- 
cel this order and oblige.” 

The sales manager is likely to 
the cancelation with what 
grace he may, inditing an ac- 
ceptance with disappointment care- 
fully camouflaged, but the sales- 
man himself gets the benefit of 
the vitriol which could not be 
spilled safely in the direction of 
the customer. 

“Why don’t you sell these goods 
right?” the man who took the or- 


swallow 


der is likely to be asked. “If this, 


buyer had been thoroughly sold 
on the line, he would not have 
canceled; he would have wanted 
to buy more. As soon as you are 
out of sight, he gets cold feet and 
tells us not to ship. Do you call 
that sales work?” 

Then again there is the situa- 

tion where the customer, after 
having been enthused by the sales- 
man to the point of placing a 
bigger order than usual, is dis- 
maved when the goods arrive, and 
immediately decides that he isn’t 
going to be able to unload on the 
unsuspecting consumers of his 
vicinity. Or, after having had the 
stock on hand for a time, he con- 
cludes that they are a hopeless 
Proposition, and wants to send 
them back to the manufacturer 
for credit. 
_ The salesman is blamed here 
for not showing the dealer how 
to merchandise the products, and 
for not following him up so care- 
fully that he will be thoroughly 
al to the proper system to use 
in ‘isposing of the goods. 

Sometimes criticisms of this 
ori are justified, and sometimes 
they are not. It is certain, how- 


ever, that salesmen are giving 
more attention to retail selling 
at present, to the end that they 
can assist the merchant who is 
downcast over the prospects for 
getting rid of the goods he has 
ordered or put in stock. Their 
efforts are having a decidedly 
beneficial effect on the general 
situation. 

Goods which are returned after 
having been delivered represent a 
loss in so many ways—selling ex- 
pense, packing, cartage, freight, 
depreciation, etc—that it is a 
double victory to prevent the re- 
turn and then help to move them 
on to the consumer. Likewise, 
the introduction of retail sales 
plans that help the dealer to see 
the possibilities offered by goods 
the order for which he is prepar- 
ing to cancel is an advantage in 
that it conserves all of the effort 
that has previously been expended 
in getting the business. 


SALESMEN WITH INITIATIVE CAN 


OFTEN PREVENT LOSS 


Just to show how salesmen are 
rising to their opportunities along 
this line, consider the experience 
of a representative of a large dry 
goods jobbing house of Chicago, 
who recently reached a small town 
in South Dakota, where his con- 
cern has a number of customers. 

The first he called on was Sol 
Frenkel, dealer in men’s furnish- 
ings. 

“Say, your house made a ter- 
rible mistake in its last shipment 
to us,” announced Mr. Frenkel, 
the moment the robust figure of 
the salesman loomed in the door- 
way. 

“What’s the trouble?” inquired 
the representative of the jobbing 
house. 

“Why, we sent an order for 
six dozen night-gowns, and the 
house shipped us ladies’ gowns,” 


was the startling rejoinder. 
7 
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The salesman did not waste any 
time trying to convince Mr. 
Frenkel that he ought to break 
into the women’s wear business, 
with that shipment of night-gowns 
as a starter; but he asked the 
merchant to hold the goods a lit- 
tle while, until he had a chance 
to see what he could do with them. 

Right across the street is the 
store of Mrs. Hattie Kaufman, 
who deals exclusively in women’s 
furnishings, and also has an ac- 
count with the jobbing house. 

The salesman laid the case be- 
fore her. 

“These goods were bought some 
time ago,” he explained, “and rep- 
resent a mighty good buy at the 
present market. They are priced 
to sell at retail all the way from 
$1 to $3.50. Can you use them?” 

Mrs. Kaufman decided that she 
could; and the salesman hoisted 
the package on his own broad 
shoulders and carried it across the 
street to the emporium for 
women’s garments. Mr. Frenkel 
was given credit for these goods, 
and a new invoice, covering the 
shipment of night-gowns more 
nearly suited to the needs of his 
trade, was made out. 

The important point about the 
transaction was that it was a 
salesman who prevented the re- 
turn of the merchandise, which, 
without his intercession, would 
undoubtedly have gone back to 
the house, requiring correspond- 
ence, shipping space, express 
charges and a lot of other trouble 
and expense. 


GOODS ALMOST RETURNED, BUT IN- 
STEAD MORE WERE ORDERED 


In another case a dealer in a 
country town who had been sold 
an unusually attractive assortment 
of ribbons lost his nerve when 
the shipment arrived. It consisted 
of twenty-five pieces, and repre- 
sented a bigger stock than he was 
accustomed to carry. It looked to 
him like more ribbon than he 
would be able to sell in a year. 
Without attempting to test his 
market for the goods, he decided 
to return them, as it would be 
impossible to send back only a 
part, because of the “average 


INK 


price” at which they had been 
sold. 

Fortunately the salesman who 
had booked the order rolled jp 
just about this time. 

“We'll never sell this stuff in 
all the world,” moaned the dealer 
when urged to keep his courage 
and go ahead with the proposition, 

“Yes, you will,” returned the 
salesman, who proceeded to work 
out a plan for the display of the 
ribbon in May-pole style in the 
center of the store. A price of 
29 cents a yard was put on the 
stock, which was labeled “Spe- 
cial.” The attractive display, the 
prominent position given it, the 
suggestion that the ribbon was 
being offered at a special price, 
all combined to make every 
woman who entered the store give 
the assortment careful inspection. 
As it really represented the best 
that the market had to offer in the 
ribbon line, all widths and colors 
being included, and the assort- 
ment having been made up with 
special reference to the small- 
town trade, there was no difficulty 
at all about selling it. 

In less than a week after the 
salesman started this merchant on 
a ribbon orgy, he had sold so 
much more than he thought his 
customers could possibly take care 
of that he sent in a repeat order 
for another assortment just like 
the first! 

It took intelligent merchandis- 
ing on the part of the salesman 
to convert a return-goods proposi- 
tion into additional business—and 
the clever salesman is making a 
point of doing something of that 
sort nearly every day in the week 

It isn’t altogether loyalty to the 
house or interest in his own draw- 
ing account that makes the sales- 
man work his head off to see that 
a customer isn’t stuck with goods 
that he has sold. It’s a kind of 
professional pride in making good 
the selling talk that he handed out 
at the time the order was booked. 
He doesn’t want to be reminded 
by the merchant that the goods he 
was so strong for proved to be 
shelf-warmers, but he is deter- 
mined to vindicate his own judg- 
ment and that of the merchant 
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ST. LOUIS 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


February Circulation 


GAINS 


The Daily and Sunday GLOBE-DEMOCRAT steadily continues its 
notable circulation gains. Actual distribution figures for February 
show large increases, not only over February, 1917, but also over 


January, 1918. 


Average Daily Distribution Average Sunday Distribution 
for February, 1918 for February, 1918 


152,094/186,312 


Gain over February, 1917 Gain over February, 1917 


22,099 5,601 


Gain over January, 1918 Gain over January, 1918 


10,365 9,588 


And these gains are not of the “mushroom” variety. They are not due 
to duplication, nor to the stimulation of “contests” and free premiums. 





No, the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT’S tremendous forward drive at the 
TWO-CENT price can be explained in only one way: It is inspired 
by the willingness of the great middle class—the great BUYING class 
—to pay a fair price for a superior article, whether that article is a 


piece of merchandise or a newspaper. 


Alert advertisers, both national and local, are profiting by their keen 
appreciation of this situation. 


TODAY IN ST. LOUIS IT’S THE 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Largest TWO-CENT Circulation West of the Mississippi 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
F. st. J. RICHARDS GUY 8S. OSBORN J. R. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
302 Tribune Bldg 1202 Tribune Bldg. 403 Ford Bldg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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who accepied his enthusiastic ad- 


vice. 
A tev 
was St 

a sale 

men’s ¢ 

small-to\ 

to stocl 


irs ago, before cotton 
it 30 cents a pound, 
carrying a line of 

hosiery persuaded a 
dealer that he ought 
» heavily with a num- 
ber that was intended to be sold 
at 15 cents. The dealer thought 
that his trade would be interested 
in the ? duct, and ordered a lot 
more of tliat grade than he usual- 
ly bough When the salesman 
came around three months later, 
the dealer had most of the stock 
still on his hands, and was ready 
to feed the man who had sold it 
to him on a selected diet of potas- 
sium cyanide. 

“Well, well, that’s too bad,” 
said the salesman, mildly, after 
the merchant had expressed him- 
self in picturesque language along 
this line. “We'll certainly have to 
do something about this.” 

He went back into the stock- 
room and took a look at the 
hosiery. He inquired among the 
clerks as to whether the goods 
had been featured in any way, 
through newspaper advertising, 
window display, etc. and found 
that this was not the case. The 
low price of the goods had ap- 
parently made the dealer ashamed 
to push it, as the general char- 
acter of his stock was above this 
level. 

Then the salesman had an idea. 

“This is Thursday,” he said to 
the dealer. “I have enough busi- 
ness to keep me here until Satur- 
day, and with your permission I 
want to put on a special sale that 
I think will help you get rid of 
these goods.” 

The merchant 
but refused to 
preciably. 

“Go as far as you like,” he 
replied 

The salesman explained his 
scheme, which was to put on a 
special sock sale at certain hours 
Saturday afternoon. From 3 to 
5 o'clock was decided on, and it 
was agreed to display the hosiery 
in quantity in the principal win- 
dows on Friday and on Saturday 
morning The merchant also 


was interested, 
warm up ap- 


agreed to use a portion of his 
newspaper advertising the follow- 
ing day to announce the sale. 

The proposition was put up to 
the public as the result of a par- 
ticularly large purchase of service- 
able men’s hosiery at an unusually 
favorable price; that the goods 
offered such an evident bargain 
that restrictions on their sale had 
been decided upon; that only 
during two hours Saturday after- 
noon would they be sold; and that 
each purchaser was limited to 
half a dozen pairs. It was also 
explained that the socks were 
especially suitable for working- 
men, farmers, and others who 
needed a strong, durable product. 

With this kind of sales work 
and advertising, the public de- 
scended on the store in droves 
Saturday afternoon, and it looked 
as if everybody was there for the 
purpose of buying 15-cent socks. 
The sale was so successful that 
the buyer melted completely, and 
gave the salesman the biggest or- 
der he had ever carried away with 
him from that town. 

“And not only that,” continued 
the salesman in narrating the ex- 
perience, “but I was so impressed 
with the value of the 3-to-5 sale 
idea that I offered that particular 
number of our line to merchants 
who agreed to buy at least a gross, 
with the understanding that they 
must be sold only on Saturday 
afternoons and under the condi- 
tions outlined. I sold so many of 
these socks that the house finally 
wired me to quit taking orders, as 
they were completely sold up. I 
was the only salesman on the 
road, by the way, who had been 
able to do anything at all with 
the product.” 


FURNISHING MENTAL QUALITIES 
THE MERCHANTS LACK 


Merchandising imagination is 
not possessed by all merchants, 
unfortunately, and that is why the 
salesman representing the manu- 
facturer or jobber must supply it. 
The ordinary-store, stocked with 
thousands of items, keeps its pro- 
prietor working with his nose 
rather close to the grindstone; 
and while he may have a definite 
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idea regarding the failure of some 
particular product to sell, he 
doesn’t always appreciate the fact 
that his own lack of enterprise 
in devising an effective sales plan 
is to blame, and not the merit of 
the article. 

A salesman in trying to get a 
carpet order from a merchant in 
a small town in Indiana, happened 
to make the remark that he would 
give the retailer exclusive control 
of each pattern that he bought. 
Immediately, it occurred to the 
buyer that here was a splendid 
chance for him to get control of 
the whole line. Without express- 
ing his thoughts to the salesman, 
he said, “I will take one piece of 
every pattern that you have.” He 
neglected, however, to take the 
precaution of finding out how 


many patterns there were in the 


line. When the shipment arrived 
it nearly swamped the village. 
The merchant couldn’t find room 
enough for all of the carpet in 
his store. He was obliged to pile 


many of the rolls on the grass 


outside. 

The salesman happened to be 
passing through the town again 
about this time and saw the pyra- 
mids of carpet dominating the 
landscape. It was a bright, sunny 
Saturday, and all the farmers 
were coming to town. The sales- 
man suggested that the carpet be 
spread out on the grass. The dis- 
play was so unusual and so com- 
manding that very few farmers 
were able to resist the temptation 
to buy. This unusual purchase 
turned out to be the means of 
building up a splendid carpet busi- 
ness for the merchant. 


FREQUENTLY AN OVERSTOCK CREATES 
BRISK SELLING 


As a matter of fact, about one 
of the best things that can happen 
to a merchant is for him to buy 
occasionally a good deal more of 
a certain product than he is in 
the habit of ordering. If he prop- 
erly displays and intelligently ad- 
vertises his unusual purchase he 
is likely to compel unusual sales. 
This is a favorite method of the 
chain stores. Especially when they 
are introducing an article, they 


INK 


pile tremendous quantities of jt 
around everywhere in the store 
This forces people to see it, who 
would probably not notice jt 
otherwise. It is a curious psy. 
chological fact that people byy 
more freely from big piles oj 
merchandise than they do where 
scant displays are shown. This 
is a fact that salesmen do not 
always realize, and which they 
could use in showing retailers how 
to get rid of excess stocks, 

Several years ago, a clothing 
salesman took on pennants as 
side line. He had the new line 
but a few days when he called on 
a large dry goods merchant in a 
college town. He brought up the 
subject of pennants to the buyer. 
The latter said that he had re. 
ceived some calls for them and 
would be willing to try out a small 
shipment. He asked the salesman 
how much he should buy, but the 
salesman hesitated, not wanting to 
commit himself, and finally said, 
“That’s up to you, Mr. Jones.” 
“Well, then,” said the merchant, 
“T guess I'll take $700 worth for 
a starter.” The salesman made 
a brave attempt to control his 
emotions and to accept the order 
as though it were a regular thing. 
The three or four other orders 
which he previously sold didn't 
amount to a hundred dollars al- 
together. The salesman tried to 
get out of town before the order 
was cancelled. As he was on the 
way to the station he was over: 
taken by the merchant, who had 
been running until he was all out 
of breath. The salesman was sure 
that it meant that he would have 
to bid goodbye to the big com- 
mission which he thought he had 
made. But instead, the retailer 
said he wanted to have the order 
doubled. For the second time 
that day the salesman came close 
to dropping dead. He thought 
that the buyer was an idiot in 
disguise. 

For a year or more after that, 
he didn’t go back to that town, 
fearing if he did, he would lose 
his life. One day he received a 
letter from the pennant house ask- 
ing him why under the sun he 
didn’t call on Jones, the dry goods 
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THE 1918 ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN OF 


JONES & BAKER 


WILL BE CONDUCTED BY THIS 
ORGANIZATION 


This firm, with offices in New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Boston and Philadelphia, is the largest 
brokerage house executing orders in the New York 
Curb Market. It has attained this distinction in 
six years largely because it has applied to the 
security brokerage business the same fundamental 
principles that have established the success of 
mercantile concerns of' national reputation. 


The firm believes that up-to-date and accurate 
information is infinitely more valuable to the in- 
vestor and dealer in securities than advice or 
diagnoses of the market and in pursuance of that 
policy it maintains an experienced and competent 
Department of Investigation as part of its service 
to over 20,000 clients. The work of this Depart- 
ment is daily utilized not only by those clients, 
but by financial institutions all over the country 
and by many leading brokers. 


Another element contributing to the firm’s suc- 
cess, as in the case of large commercial enterprises, 
has been its advertising in the newspapers to 
acquaint the public with the scope and character 
of its service. The firm wishes to make its facilities 
for serving clients better and more widely known 
and has asked us to assist them. 

We have therefore prepared an advertising cam- 
paign for them to be conducted in the various 
cities in which they have offices. 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG 
INCORPORATED 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
1463 BROADWAY, AT 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


London Toronto Montreal Paris 
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Making The Unfit Fit 


Washington, D. C. 


Physical Culture Pub. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Just received my back issues of Physical Culture. Thanks 
very much for them. 

I-notice that the price of Physical Culture has been raised to 
$2.00 per year. 

It ought to be raised to $5.00 per year. 

I can’t say enough in favor of the magazine. 

Eight months ago I was rejected as unfit for military service 
and just yesterday I passed the highest physical examination 
out of a room full of thirty men taking the examination. Eight 
months of exercise along lines advocated by Physical Culture 
made this wonderful change in my physical condition possible. 
Do you wonder that I am rooting for Physical Culture? 

Have just received a letter from the Senator from my home 
State in answer to mine, asking him to urge the adoption of 
Nation-wide physical preparedness. He is very enthusiastic over 
the matter and will do all in his power for same. 


I agree with Physical Culture that the quickest way of tying 
the Nation together is by the adoption of compulsory physical 
training, by the Government, and I am with you to the last 
ditch. 

Yours for exercise, 
C. E. Betikofer. 


Mr. Betikofer asks, “Do we wonder that he is rooting fo: 
Physical Culture.’ No we don’t wonder. Our entire circulation 
is made up of people who are “rooting” for Physical Culture 
and for the same reason that Mr. Betikofer is a “rooter.” 


Making sick people well and healthy people healthier is the 
platform on which Physical Culture has builded its success. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Flatiron Building - - - - New York City 
O. J. Elder, Advertising Manager 


Western Representative New England Representative 
ArcHer A. Kina, Inc. Metz B. Hayes, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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man, any more. Jones, they told 
him, was sending in a mail order 
every couple of weeks. This woke 
the salesman up, and taught him 
a principle of merchandising 
which he has since used to good 
advantag The merchant knew 
all along what he was doing. The 
tremendous displays of pennants 
which he was featuring brought 
him the college patronage and 
killed the business of his com- 
petitors, who were modestly offer- 
ing pennants in small lots. 

‘ARADE OF TOO BIG AN 

ORDER 


A REAI 


This sales imagination is what 
helped the representative of a 
farm wagon concern to convince 
his dealer in a small country town 
that he had not overbought. In 
order to get a carload rate, the 
dealer had, in a moment of weak- 
ness, as he decided afterward, or- 
dered a lot more wagons than he 
was accustomed to sell in the 
ordinary course of business. When 
the car arrived, and he began to 
figure up just what he had under- 
taken to do, he concluded that it 
was an impossibility. 

He was philosophical, however. 
He knew that the wagons wouldn’t 
spoil on his hands, and while he 
was inclined to make the sales- 
man share the blame for his lack 
of judgment in loading up with so 
many more wagons than he ac- 
tually needed, -he did not tear his 
shirt over the situation when the 
salesman arrived a few days later. 

“Have you unloaded the car?” 
he asked 

“No, it’s still on the siding down 
at the station,” replied the dealer. 

“My suggestion,” said the trav- 
eling man, “is that,, instead of 
putting the wagons in stock as 
they are, we set them up, get hold 
of enough teams to pull them, 
and have a farm wagon parade 
through town next Saturday after- 
noon. You can have some signs 
painted, announcing that this is 
the bigeest shipment of Old Iron- 
sides \agons that has ever been 
delivered here, and that your store 
is from now on Farm Wagon 
Headquarters in this town. An- 
nounce in the Weekly Democrat 


that the parade is going to be 
held, and come right down 
through Main Street, big as life, 
when everybody is in town. If 
you haven’t got time to make the 
arrangements between now and 
then, wait till court-day next 
Monday. You'll get a lot of ad- 
vertising, and you'll probably sell 
some farm wagons.” 

The dealer knew a good stunt 
when he saw it, and he carried 
out the plan to the letter. When 
the salesman got back to that town 
a few weeks afterward, the dealer 
handed him a five-cent cigar with- 
out any preliminaries, and ad- 
mitted that he might have to re- 
order on farm wagons before the 
season was over. 

The real salesman is the man 
who doesn’t quit pushing after he 
has pushed his goods onto the 
floor or shelves of his customers, 
but works just as hard to push 
them off again, and into the hands 
of the users. That isn’t always 
according to Hoyle—but it’s a sys- 
tem that takes most of the tricks. 


Procter & Gamble More Than 
Double Business in Four 
Years 


Great increase of the business of the 
Procter & Gamble Company between 
the years 1913 and 1917 is shown in 
figures made public as a result of the 
purchase by New York banks of $25,- 
000,000 of the company’s notes. For 
1913. the company’s total business 
amounted to $55,913,796 and its net 
profits were $3,813,111. For the year 
ended June 30, 1917, the net profits 
were $7,056,494 on a total volume of 
business of $128,549,649. 

The Procter & Gamble Company and 
its subsidiaries are the largest producers 
in this country of soaps, glycerine and 
foodstuffs manufactured from vegetable 
fats, such as cotton and cocoanut oils. 
It manufactures Ivory Soap, Crisco, as 
well as Lenox, White Naphtha, etc. The 
company’s soap production constitutes 
approximately 30 per cent of the total 
value of its manufactures, the great 
bulk of its business consisting of the 
manufacture of glycerine and _ food 
products, which are regarded as war 
necessities. 


Wm. Arkell in Montreal 


William Arkell, formerly with the 
Cleveland Press and the Toronto Star, 
has joined the staff of the Consolidated 
Advertising Service, at Montreal. 





How Banks Get “ New Business” 


The Way Some of the Largest and Most Progressive Instit 


Finding New 
By T. 


ANY large banking institu- 

tions make their biggest 
profits from the reorganization of 
railroads and other corporations, 
from underwritings, participations 
in bond issues, financing for for- 
eign governments and _ interests, 
and by other large-scale opera- 
tions, either alone or in co-opera- 
tion with other banks or trust 
companies. Practically none of the 
big business comes to them as a 
result of advertising in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. 

It must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that deposits form the life- 
blood of a bank’s business, and 
that, in these days of strenuous 
competition, the mere momentum 
of a big institution, so to speak, is 
not all-sufficient to keep its de- 
posits growing. So it comes about 
that many of the big banks are 
consistent and persistent adver- 
tisers and strivers' after new busi- 
ness, and what they have learned 
about the value of systematic ad- 
vertising and follow-up methods is 
sure to be of benefit to advertisers 
generally who desire to take the 
fullest advantage of the opportuni- 
ties in their own field. 

On account of the important 
part that banks are taking in con- 
nection with the Government’s 
war financing, and because they 
are losing many of their em- 
ployees, who are joining the col- 
ors, more intensive and efficient 
efforts are being made by the 
banks to develop their business 
and make their advertising more 
effective in securing deposits and 
business. 

The typical department which I 
have in mind consists of two sep- 
arate but interlocking divisions— 
publicity and new business. Ad- 
vertising is the backbone of both 
of these departments, which have 
grown to such an extent and as- 
sumed such importance that each 
of them now has a vice-president 


of the company in general super- 
10 


‘ions Are 


Accounts Is Suggestive to Advertisers Geri ;ally 


MacGregor 


vision over it, and und 
these officers is a long line of as. 
sistants and clerical workers, This 
kind of an organization permits oj 
both the broad view aud the de. 
tailed insight, which, in combina. 
tion, make for the greaivst effec. 
tiveness. 

In general, there re two 
sources of new business for q 
bank or trust company: Presem 
customers and new custoriers, It 
is hard to say which is ihe more 
important. To illustrate what js 
meant by “intensive cultivation” of 
present customers, this incident 
may serve: 


each of 


LANDED AFTER 21 “FOLLOW-Uups” 


The account of a certain deposi- 
tor had lain dormant for a con- 
siderable time. Appareutly the 
owner had overlooked or forgot- 
ten the fact that he had a balance 
of about $270. One day a repre- 
sentative of the new business de- 
partment called upon this deposi- 
tor and found that he was a re- 
sponsible business man. He ad- 
mitted that he had almost over- 
looked the fact that he owned such 
an account, but agreed to bring 
the deposit up to at least the usual 
minimum required. Some time 
went by and the account was still 
dormant. Then an officer of the 
trust company talked with the de- 
positor over the telephone, re- 
minding him tactfully of his agree- 
ment to improve his balance. That 
very day the business man ap- 
peared in person and deposited 
$25,000, and ever since the account 
has been a profitable one to both 
bank and depositor. 

The New Business department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York reports many new 
accounts secured after persistent 
efforts. Undoubtedly the world’s 
record in this respect is a good 
account secured after. twenty-one 
follow-ups. The Irving National 
Bank of New York now has on tts 
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Ainneapolis 


. This 

a is the natural distributing point from 
Pong which the retailers of Minnesota, North 
effec. Dakota, South Dakota and Montana 

tee buy their supplies. 

for a The people of this great section of 
gs: the country are right now intensely in- 
- terested in Food Conservation and the 
we uses of 


cident 


Food Substitutes 


ns Minneapolis, as a concentration point, 
y the makes an ideal market for introductory 
— advertising campaigns for this compar- 
repre- atively new business. 

: none 

“i | The Minneapolis Journal 
poi carries more Food and Grocery specialty 
ustal advertising than any other newspaper 
5 sil in the country—it carries more adver- 
vf the tising for Minneapolis merchants than 
“ = any other newspaper in the city, and 
gree: more local advertising than any other 
a newspaper in the Northwest—and it 
osited does not carry medical advertising or ques- 


en tionable financial advertising of any kind. 


tment ( omplete details on the “best way’ to market your food product in 
apany this satisfactory territory will be given on request. Write to the 
new Business Service Department 

istent 
orld’s ° ° 

pi The Minneapolis Journal 
_— Minneapolis, Minn. 

tiona 
on its 
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The Paper Industry 
Cannot Make Anything 
Better 








‘THE highest class printer or litho- 
grapher in the trade, or the most 
exacting advertiser in business, can use 
Systems Bond with credit, for Systems 
Bond has honest quality built right into 
it. All can use it with profit, too, for 
Systems Bond is astonishingly low 
priced. 


SYSTEMS 
BOND 


It’s merely a matter of brains and 
manufacturing efficiency. 

Printers and Lithographers like Sys- 
tems Bond because it helps create good 
will between them and their customers. 

Systems Bond is also made in linen 
finish for note and letterhead paper. 
Sample sheets of all kinds on request. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
501 Firru Avenue, New York City 
Mills: Western Sales Office: 
Bangor and Lincoln 1223 Conway Bldg. 
i Chicago, I 
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mmercial account with 
balance of $10,000 

‘k seven years of fol- 
rts to land, consisting 
bank statements and 
ils of representatives. 
sus what little things 
lead to the opening ot 
lations. At one time 
National used on the 

e of its statement fold- 
ire of the Bush Termi- 
in Brooklyn. A certain 
irer of automatic sprin- 
t and came to the bank’s 
ness department to bor- 
ut for use in some of 
idvertising. He was not 
ositor at the Irving, but 

t in touch with the New 
~~ irtment in this 

, he soon became one, 

his average balance there 

1 $25,000. 

rendered is the strong- 
iment that the New Busi- 
irtment has to offer pros- 
positors. The institution 
erred to makes rather a 
of bill-of-lading draft 
and one of the most 

ng illustrations of its ef- 
in that respect was fur- 
collaterally, so to speak, 
experience of one of the 
own officers. He recently 
an automobile, and natur- 
It was 
so the bank- 
up the New York repre- 
e of the automobile con- 


1 asked him to trace the » 


nt. After waiting several 
ithout receiving any infor- 
he turned the matter over 


bank’s collection department 
vith only the date of ship- 
from Detroit and the num- 


the freight car to work 
the bank people located the 


thin two hours and told the 
York dealer 
new business 


where it was. 

work for a 
rr trust company, rules of 
inship apply just as much 
any other line where per- 
Good nature, in- 
persistence, all 


their place and win their re- 


It is not uncommon for an 
lual or concern, when finally 
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ready to open an account or use 
some special service of the bank, 
to write or telephone for Mr. So.- 
and-So to call, said So-and-So be- 
ing the man who has done the per- 
sonal following up on the case. 


HOW ACCOUNTS ARE KEPT ACTIVE 


It is just as necessary to stimu- 
late and revivify lukewarm pres- 
ent depositors as it is to go out 
into the highways and byways and 
compel new ones to come into the 
fold. The only difference is that 
persons already interested in an 
institution naturally are more 
quickly attracted by an advertise- 
ment of it than a rank outsider 
would be, and, having noticed it, 
the chances are greater that favor- 
able action will be taken in regard 
to the suggestion made. 

The backbone of the ‘plan to 
cultivate and develop those already 
depositors is the so-called Central 
File, which consists of a good- 
sized card for each depositor con- 
taining full data concerning him 
and his various relations with the 
bank. These cards, arranged al- 
phabetically and cross-referenced, 
are kept right up to date. Con- 
sulted regularly, they afford de- 
pendable information upon which 
to base advertising efforts. 

When it is noticed that a de- 
positor in the banking department 
or a client of the trust department 
is not enjoying the service of 
other departments of the institu- 
tion which he might use, the guns 
of the New Business department 
quickly get his range, and he is 
shelled with advertising literature 
and form letters. After this artil- 
lery preparation, a storming party, 
consisting of a personal represen- 
tative of the Publicity and New 
Business department, is prepared 
to take the remaining trenches and 
“consolidate the gains,” to borrow 
a figure from the official com- 
muniques on the other side. 

The New Business department 
of the First National Bank and 
the First Trust & Savings Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, reads the local 
newspapers diligently to find leads 
that may develop into profitable 
business. Some time ago a brief 
news item called attention to the 
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fact that the city’s Department of 
Health did not have funds for the 
purpose of sending out the birth 
certificates. Director of Publicity 
Wm. G. Rose detected a business 
lead in this item, and a representa- 
tive of the New Business depart- 
ment concluded an arrangement 
with the Commissioner of Health 
by which the bank agreed to send 
out the certificates. With each of 
these official documents went a let- 
ter of congratulation from the 
bank. This was followed by a 
booklet entitled “How to Keep 
Your Baby Well,” the subject- 
matter having been prepared by 
the commissioner of health. A let- 
ter with the booklet told how the 
bank is an important factor in 
building better futures for babies, 
and it went on to say: 

Better babies mean stronger children. 

Stronger children mean young peo: 
ple better equipped mentally and 
physically. 

Vigorous youth means finer manhood. 
and womanhood. 

The city, the state and the nation, 
depend upon the quality of their man 
hood and womanhood. 

The baby and the baby’s bank account 
should grow up together. 

Money in the bank is the means of 
educating the children. 

Money in the bank helps young peo- 
ple to get a start in the business world. 

Open a small bank account for the 
baby; add to it regularly; let us increase 
it with 4 per cent interest. 

Each parent opening an account of 
$1 or more in the baby’s name at the 
First Trust. & Savings Co., will re- 
ceive an attractive souvenir book for 
the baby. 

Our building is a banking home for 
our depositors. Its central location on 
Euclid Avenue, just east of the square, 
makes it accessible to all parts of the 
city, and every banking service is ren- 
dered under one roof. 

Our officers are always glad to serve 
you by giving advice and information. 

Our customers are more than cus- 
tomers—they are our banking family. 


The First National Bank and 
the First Trust & Savings Com- 
pany believe in calling upon cus- 
tomers in order to pay the bank’s 
respects and to ask if the bank’s 
service is in every way satisfac- 
tory. This policy has met with 
practical results. Occasionally it 
encourages a customer of the First 
National to become a customer as 
well of the First Trust, and in 
other cases customers of the First 
Trust have been led to place their 
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commercial business with the First 
National. Aside from the direc 
business results, it has been found 
that bank customers, like the cys. 
tomers of any other institution 
appreciate personal interest and 
personal offers of service. That js 
why the advertising of the affilj. 
ated institutions is used to impress 
“first service” upon the community 


and accounts for the slovan, “Le 
the First Serve You,” 


A RURAL BANKER’S GOOD HEME 


It isn’t only the big n 
tan banking institutions 
make use of the card fil 
profitably in cultivating customers, 
actual and prospective. One of the 
cleverest bank advertisers I know 
is J. W. McCoy, cashier of the 
Bank of New Richmond, New 
Richmond, Wis. He has gotten 
up a card file system which he uses 
to keep his mailing list up to date 
He puts each name on a separate 
card and keeps the file in the top 
drawer of his office desk. There 
is quite a complete record of each 
individual on the card. Besides 
his name and rural mail route, 
there are facts concerning the size 
of his farm and his family, even 
his religion, politics and hobbies. 
By visits, conversations, reading 
local news items and in_ other 
ways, the information is kept up 
to date, and new cards are added 
from time to time. This file is 
not only used as a mailing list for 
advertising matter, but it also 
serves to build up this banker’s 
reputation for friendly interest in 
his depositors. When a farmer 
drops in for a business chat the 
banker picks out the right card 
and then, with it lying before him 
on his desk, out of the visitor's 
range of vision, the banker aston- 
ishes the caller by asking | if 


tropoli- 
that can 
system 


him if 
his son John is going back to the 
State Agricultural College this 
fall, if Susie got entirely over the 
measles and how is the Ford trac- 
tor working? I think this is about 
the last word in system when you 
can reduce friendliness and neigh- 
borliness to an alphabetical card 
file. Is it surprising that this bank 
is able to put “punch” and person- 
ality into its advertising? 
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Open This Trade Door 
For YOUR Product 


7 FE have helped hundreds of Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers to secure 
profitable distribution for their products in this 
great TWIN CITY MARKET—the very 
heart of the bread-basket of America and our 
Allies!’ We can help you also. We have been 
right on the ground, studying this market and its 
ever-changing conditions for over fourteen years. 


We offer you the services of a completely equipped ad- 
vertising agency. 

Every department is efficient and will stand the acid 
test. 


Our merchandising service is unique. It is national, 
as well as territorial, in its scope and character. We 
welcome the opportunity to work in co-operation with 
the advertising agency of any national advertiser lo- 
cated outside of the Northwest. 


We have helped others secure unusual and, in many 
instances, phenomenal results. Let us talk your prob- 
lems over with you, either by mail or in person. 


Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc. 
306-14 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Co-operATION FRom The Retaiter, 
JX -™ A. - = $T0¢k 





a. 

“ffiE CLEVELAND FOOD MARKET 
as in any large commercial and industrial 
center, is composed of about 25 hundred 


individual stores, with a million and a 
quarter of consumers. 


Food products move rapidly or slowly in 
direct proportion to the extent in which 
these retailers are educated and kept in- 
terested in the products which they sell. 


Our specialized sales organization is in 
close and constant touch with these 
conditions, selling the retailer through 
the wholesale grocer. 


If you are interested in the Cleveland 
market, the Specialty Department of this 
sales organization is in position to secure 
the greatest possible business from this 
huge commercial center. 


Specialty Department 


The PAUL E.KROEHLE Co. 


FOOD BROKERS 
Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Eyen where there is no com- 
ized new business de- 
is possible for the 
hanker t« such methods and to 
oo out 0 s way to render serv- 
F. i). \Wheeler, cashier of the 
ntwerp, Antwerp, N. 
lairying section, opens 
his ban! fore seven o'clock in 
the mot on the monthly check 
daf at big local cheese fac- 
r hes thousands of dol- 
of checks and takes in 
f dollars deposits from 
farmer fore most city people 
have had their breakfast. 

E. H. Hollister, cashier of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, wrote: 

“We ve a sugar factory at 
Idaho Falls. The fifteenth of No- 
vember was pay day. We pro- 
cured from the sugar factory a list 
of the n to whom a pay check 
would be issued on that day, and 
on November 14 a copy of the en- 
closed letter was mailed to each. 
We issued about 500 of the letters 
and got thirty new accounts as a 
result 

The letter was as follows: 


pletely or 
partment 


ice. 
Bank o 
Y,inaf 


tory an 
lars’ wi 
thousan< 


RS’ & MERCHANTS’ BANK 
DAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


been thinking about you and 
wondered if you carry a 
int in Idaho Falls.. ‘If you 
would like to have you for 
mer. Within the next few 
will receive from the Sugar 
a check, in part payment of 
crop. This check, no mat- 
which bank drawn, we want 
posit with us, and then pay 
— with your own check 
ink, 
you expect to pay out im- 
the entire proceeds of this 
deposit it with us anyway 
rmly believe that if you once 
ng your banking business with 
ill always do a banking busi 
will never care to go else 
the future. When we or- 
this bank, eighteen months 
lid so with the intention of 
distinctly a farmer’s bank. 
have the same idea. It is 
ers’ business we want. It is 
ers’ business we are getting, 
are doing it with the feeling 
their part and our part, that 
take just a little better care 
needs than anyone else. Feel- 
lent of our ability to please 
invite your patronage. 
E. H. Hotiister, Cashier. 


fact that this letter made a 


depositor of every sixteenth per- 
son out of 500 who received it is 
sufficient comment, but I might 
add that it was successful because 
it gets right down to business and 
tells definitely how the bank can 
help those to whom it is appealing. 

In the publicity and new busi- 
ness department of a large institu- 
tion there naturally is considerable 
overlapping of the duties of the 
two divisions. The advertising or 
publicity division prepares copy 
for all advertisements and printed 
matter for advertising purposes, 
including a monthly house-organ. 
In some cases, the latter is issued 
primarily for the benefit of em- 
ployees, in others it is meant to 
appeal to customers and prospec- 
tive customers of the bank. In 
either case; it is largely an adver- 
tising matter because it serves to 
educate its readers as to the 
strength and service of the insti- 
tution and it has a salutary effect 
on the morale or esprit de corps 
of the working force. 

The strictly new business divi- 
sion of the department watches all 
leads for new business, examines 
accounts with the idea of deter- 
mining whether or not they are 
profitable, and looks after all the 
details of following up and mak- 
ing personal calls to solicit ac- 


* counts. 


FOLLOWING UP EFFECTIVELY 


When a request for a booklet is 
received by mail or in person, the 
inquirer’s name and address are 
taken and a notation made as to 
the subject or service in which he 
is especially interested. Eventu- 
ally, if it is thought to be desir- 
able, such names will be followed 
up with appropriate advertising 
literature or by personal call of a 
representative. 

The use of form and individual 
letters is one of the principal 
means by which the new business 
department gets results. Much 
depends upon the quality of the 
lists, and most successful new 
business departments pay particus 
lar attention to fitting the letter 
to the list. . 

Among the smaller banks in 
New York one of the most aggres- 
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sive in going after new business 
is the First National Bank of 
Brooklyn. It has been quite suc- 
cessful in getting the co-operation 
of its stockholders. Here is the 
copy of a letter it sent to them 
last year: 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed herewith we are pleased 
to send you our check for the dividend 
on your stock of the First National 
oe for the quarter ended July 1, 
1917. 

We desire also to take this occasion 
to tell you something about our efforts 
to increase the business of the bank 
and to seek your co-operation in those 
efforts. 

Undoubtedly you have noticed_the 
attractive advertisements of the First 
National Bank which have been ap- 
pearing from time to time in the Brook- 
lyn newspapers. 

These are part of a special cam- 
paign we are carrying on just now to 
get more business for our bank. Be- 
sides the newspaper advertising, we are 
using letters and circulars to present 
and prospective depositors, and our 
representative is calling personally up 
on business men and concerns in this 
part of Brooklyn to explain the facili 
ties and service of the First National 
ank. 

Thousands of dollars of new deposits 
have been secured lately as the result 
of the co-operation of customers who 
thought well enough of our service to 
give us the names of prospective deposi- 
tors whom we have induced to open 
accounts here. 

As a stockholder of this bank, you 
have a special intsrest in its success 
The more business we can do, the 
greater our profit account will be and 
the larger the amount you will re- 
ceive in dividends; the larger our 
clientele and the more firmly estab 
lished our institution becomes, the bet- 
ter your investment in our stock 
will be. 

These facts are self-evident, but we 
believe that some of our stockholders 
overlook them at times. We appreciate 
what you have already done to turn 
business towards the First National, 
and we hope, for our mutual advantage, 
that you can give us an increased meas 
ure of co-operation in the future. 
Please recommend the First National to 
your friends and acquaintances when- 
ever you can, and send us the name 
of “prospects” so that we may call 
upon them and present our claims for 
their business. 


This same bank recently enclosed 
with the canceled vouchers re- 
turned to depositors with their 
monthly statement a card contain- 
ing blanks for several names and 
addresses of prospective deposi- 
tors, asking the present depositors 
to fill in the card, if so disposed, 
and to hand it to the receiving 


INK 


teller the next time a deposit was 
made. While not as ma: names 
were thus secured as hid heen 
hoped, they were of good suality 
as proved by the fact tho: a high 
proportion of them wi meta- 
morphosed into depositor. by the 
personal efforts of the nv bysj- 
ness department, which in. this 
case consists of one man 

Another interesting an 
which this bank works 
the influence of a directo 
prospect, as illustrated by 
ter: 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. R. C. Irish, represeniing the 
First National Bank of Br yn, of 
which I am a director, tell e that 
he has called upon you regarding the 
services and facilities offere y that 
institution, 

Naturally, I am much inter: 
would be pleased to learn 
have decided to become a de; 
the First National, as I know 
nection would be mutually advantageou: 
to you and the bank. 

You will find the officers and staf 
cordial and efficient. The institution is 
strong in men, experience and financial 
resources, as well as in the 
it is a member bank of the 
Reserve System, backed by 
tional Government. 

Again let me assure you that you 
would make no mistake at all in start 
ing an account at the First National 
and, personally, I am hoping that you 
will decide to do so. 

Cordially yours, 


from 
to use 
pon a 
his let- 


There is no question that organ- 
ized efforts for new business, such 
as have been described in this ar- 
ticle, are now as much a part of 
the banking business as are loans, 
discounts, and the hundred and 
one financial details which always 
have been associated with banking 
institutions, and, what is perhaps 
equally important, banks are real- 
izing that customers are real peo- 
ple, with human ambitions and 
aspirations, to encourage which 
may not be incompatible with good 
banking. 


Seymour an Officer of Ho 


hold Journal Co. 


Ira E. Seymour has_ bee: 
vice-president of the Housel 
nal Company, Batavia, III. 
of the Household Jaqurnal ai 
Life, of which he is manager 
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Year’s Growth of 
The Kansas City Star 


A reniarkable gain in the circulation of The Star is 
shown in the comparative statements for February, 
1917 and 1918. The Star’s morning edition, The 
Times, has a circulation of 223,837 against 211,472 
a year ago—a gain of more than 12,000. The cir- 
culation of the afternoon paper has increased from 
215417 to 227,993—a gain of nearly 13,000. The 
Weekly Kansas City Star now has a circulation of 
360,534 against 343,864 a year ago—a gain of 
17,000. These unusual figures reflect the increased 
service The Star is giving Kansas City and the whole 
field it covers. 


FEBRUARY CIRCULATION 


: 1918 1917 Gain 
OY satin scce menue 114,284 110,385 3,899 
uburban 20,201 111 
80,886 8,355 





223,837 211,472 12,365 


tar, \fternoon and Sunday— 
DY Ltn a nnataawe 118,264 114,109 4,155 
suburban 20,122 52 
81,186 8,369 


215,417 12,576 
343,864 16,970 
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usiness Paper 


Week. " 


laun 
Com 
ing 

price 
over 


OR the wider understanding of the pos. 


sibilities that lie in the business paper, \ 
and for the mutual exchange of business- i 
getting experiences, a business-paper ac- de 
vertising display is to be held in the club- to | 
rooms of The Cleveland Advertising to 
Club. atio 
is I 

To the publisher this is an opportunity to de- * 
liver ‘his most forceful message to a par- ia 
ticularly worth-while audience—the man- an 
ufacturers of the Middle West. The dis- = 
play boards are generously planned—the fac 
program meetings will be largely at the 
tended. di 
sul 


April 29th— May 4th ‘ 


will bring, by invitation and advertising. 
hundreds of business paper advertisers 
and readers to this display. Your co fo 


operation will benefit you and strengthen 
the forcefulness of the fundamental mes- th 
sage. s 


40% of the display space th 
has already been reserved. 
Write for graph of exhibi- 

tors’ space at once. { 





Business Paper Division 
ce a ne 


leveland Advertising Club 


Hotel Statler-Cleveland 


National Campaign to Stabilize 
Prices of Officers’ Uniforms 


Action of 


A 


launched | 
Company, 
ing manu! 
prices ol 
over, to 
States Army. _ ; 
While the Government, owing 
to actual scarcity of wool, and 
tremendously increased costs of 
manufacture, has made no attempt 
to hold price of olive drab 
cloth to a fixed low level, it has 
been able to take care of the situ- 
ation as well as could be expected 
r far as it affects the clothing of 
he enlisted man. 

“W ith a contingent of new offi- 
wwever, equal in itself to 
suddenly “thrown on 
with the ink not yet 
their commissions, and 
necessity of obtaining 
their own equipment within a 
fortnight it was inevitable 
that confusion of price should re- 
sult on officers’ uniforms. The in- 
dividual officer’s tastes and pock- 
ethook might lead him to’ place 
himself in the hands of an expen- 
sive tailor, or it might lead him to 
hunt for the best bargain he could 
find. The result was that uni- 
forms and overcoats could be ob- 
tained ready-to-wear and made- 
to-measure, at prices ranging, all 
the way up to fifty and sixty dol- 
lars, and in some instances even 
beyond. It was but natural, too, 
that the tendency all along the 
line should be an upward one. 
For period a ruling of the 
quarterimasters’ department per- 
mitted officers to buy their uni- 
forms at cost through that de- 
partment if they so desired. This 
ruling was rescinded, however, 
owing to the shortage of uni- 
torms for enlisted men. 

lo arrive at any accurate 
knowledge of the factors entering 
into ‘hese high prices on the 


ONAL advertising 
en has recently been 
the A. B. Kirschbaum 

Philadelphia, cloth- 
icturer, to stabilize 
iniforms, the country 
of the United 


NA 


call 
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or less, 


B. Kirschbaum Company Aimed to Accomplish Same 
Results as Government Regulation 


whole would involve an investi- 
gation of practically every tailor- 
ing shop in the country as well as 
the plants of the manufacturers. 
Quality of cloth varies. Charac- 
ter of lining, workmanship and 
finish varies, costs vary, selling 
expenses vary—and profits vary. 
The profits are mentioned last, be- 
cause it should be recognized, i 
view of the popularity of that 
pastime known as “hunting the 
profiteer,” that profit is not the 
only thing which sets the price of 
goods. 

The situation, however, was one 
which called for a remedy. Gov- 
ernment regulation is a possibility. 
There is, however, a more rapidly 
acting and flexible, but none the 
less powerful alternative. The 
Kirschbaum company chose to 
take the initiative and advertise 
$30 as a proper price for uniforms 
of O. D. serge, and $35 for over- 
coats of 30-ounce melton. 

The advertisements, of course, 
are to appear in_ publications, 
newspapers or magazines whose 
circulations reach the training 
camps all over the country. And 
side by side with the manufac- 
turer’s advertisement appear the 
advertisements of retail dealers 
who desire to “hook up” with the 
campaign. The initial announce- 
ment of the Kirschbaum company 
reads: 


An ANNOUNCEMENT TO ARMY OFFICERS 


Since September, 1917, Kirschbaum 
uniforms and overcoats have been avail- 
able to officers of the United States 
armies at prices far below the usual 
retail selling basis. 

An officers’ service equipment, we 
have always believed, deserves to be 
classed not as ordinary merchandise, 
but as a munition of war, in the dis- 
tribution of which no selfish thought, 
no profiteering, has any place. 

A_ large part of the regular retail 
profit in the sale of uniforms has been 
voluntarily and gladly relinquished by 
a number of our retail associates. In 
one particularly notable instance the 
profit margin has been eliminated alto- 
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gether, and from this one source alone 
many thousand officers have been out- 
fitted at actual wholesale cost. 

For spring we are in readiness to 
announce an extension of this_ profit 
limitation plan to the entire United 
States, making it possible for an officer 
to secure, at a minimum price, unliorms 
which, in addition to fulfilling War 
Department regulations, conform in 
every respect to the Kirschbaum exact- 
ing clothesmaking standards. 

As a means of certain identification, 
and as a universal safeguard to the 
purchaser, each coat will bear a sleeve- 
ticket, affixed in the Kirschbaum shops, 
and specifying the price at which it 
may be purchased. 

ttc. 


Within a few days after the 
publication of the first announce- 
ments, prices of uniforms tumbled 
to the $30 mark, or points on the 
price scale-contiguous and adja- 
cent thereto. This is true in 
Philadelphia, and reports to the 
company from other points indi- 
cate that the tumble is quite 
general. 

There is, however, a deeper sig- 
nificance in the results than the 
fact that certain individuals re- 


cently commissioned in the service 
will get their uniforms cheaper on 


the average than before. 


ADVERTIS!NG PROVES REGULATING 
INFLUENCE 

It is the fact that advertising, 
once again, has proved its eff- 
ciency, not only as an encourager 
but as a regulator of trade. 

We are living to-day in a period 
of changing industrial and com- 
mercial conditions. The changes 
are taking place so rapidly in costs 
of materials, labor, distrfbution 
and purposes that the old law of 
supply and demand is being some- 
what overtaxed to keep pace with 
the endless chain of influences 
which has been set in motion. We 
have stimulated development to 
more than normal growth, with 
the result that in order to main- 
tain the balance the working out 
of economic laws must also be 
stimulated. The most drastic way 
of doing this, of course, is 
through Government regulation. 
Another way is through advertis- 
ing. : 

It is not my purpose, in the 
space at my disposal here, to at- 
tempt a complete comparison of 
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the two methods, nor 
any argument that « 
other method is better 
on the whole to produc 
imum national efficienc: 
are seeking. The act 
Kirschbaum company 
ever, offer an excelle: 
for the comparison o 
methods in one particu!» phase~ 
automatic flexibility of »«gulation 

When the Governme:t fixed q 
flat price on soft coal ‘ie of the 
immediate results was a decrease 
in production—which certainly 
was not a result to be desired, | 

There were certain mires whose 
costs, in consideration 07 the con- 
struction of the mines, the nature 
of the seams, and of wave scales 
countenanced by the Government, 
could not be covered bv the low 
price fixed. A high fixed price, 
sufficiently high to cover the cases 
of the mines most expensive to 
operate, would have meant a very 
wide margin of profit, probably 
much greater than it would have 
been deemed fair to allow, to 
those mines whose operating costs 
were relatively low. 

Under these conditions the at- 
tainment of maximum production, 
with regulated profit, leads toa 
system of differentials which, if 
carried to its logical conciusion, 
would mean such a detailed ad- 
ministration as to be decidedly en- 
tangling. Conditions actually have, 
of course, been alleviated by mod- 
ifications of the original ruling 
and the natural improvements in 
methods of applying it, but the 
point is that a certain amount of 
suffering by the “innocent” along 
with the “guilty” cannot be 
avoided. 

Now, in the case of officers’ 
uniforms, it is the opinion of 
many manufacturers that ‘here is 
sufficient productive capacity in 
the country to take care of the de- 
mand at prices approximatcly the 
same as those advertised by the 
Kirschbaum company. Let us sup- 
pose, however, that there were 
not. The exact percentage of the 
capacity which could not produce 
at low cost would be dificult to 
determine. How. then, would the 
two methods work out? 
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Business Journals Are Being More Closely 
Studied Than Ever Before 


There is no precedent for pres- 


ent conditions. The slightest - 


item of news, information or 
advice, may be of utmost value 
to merchant or manufacturer. 


Such items are gathered and 
pul 

ing and sympathy that appeal 
more strongly than ever to the 
American Business Man, by 
the Class Journal Publications. 


These publications are now be- 
ing read—advertisements and 
all—with greater thorough- 
ness and consistency than ever 
before. They offer by far the 
most economical and certain 
foundation for an advertising 
campaign directed to any or all 
of the Automotive Industries. 


MOTOR AGE 


e AUTOMOTIVE 


MOTOR AGE reaches nearly 
every car owner worth reaching— 
those who really respond to advertis- 
ing. Ninety percent of its circula- 
tion is in small towns throughout 
thecountry. The principal car own- 
ers and dealers in these towns— 
men who influence public opinion 
as to cars and accessories—are sub- 
scribers to Motor Age. 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
is the oldest and most authoritative 
publication in the field. It reaches 
the principal Manufacturers, the 
large Distributors, and the Techni- 
cal Experts—Engineers and Me- 
chanically Proficient Owners—men 
whose judgment is shaping the 
policies of the whole Automotive 
Industry. 

MOTOR WORLD is unques- 
tionably the best Dealer medium in 
the Industry. It reaches progres- 
sive, wide awake Dealers, Jobbers, 
Garagemen and repairmen from 
coast tocoast. They depend upon 
it for news, ideas and advice, and 
their ready response to Motor 
World advertisements has been 
demonstrated beyond all question 


MOTOR WORLD 
INDUSTRIES e 


e EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO e 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


MOTOR BOAT 
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The Class Journal Company 
239 West 39th Street 


New York City 
Mallers Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Ss New Markets 


Seal As advertising agents of sever. 
al of the steamship lines 
reaching Cuba, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Santo Domingo and 
South America, the Colton 
Company has for many years 
made a special study of com- 
mercial and industrial condi- 
tions in Latin America. 

To the exporter who plans 
to extend his trade to the West 
Indies and South America, 
it is prepared to render a pe- 
culiarly valuable service. 


Wendell P. Colton Co. 
Advertising and Sales Plans 
165 Broadway New York 
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price by law would 
ich as it did in the 

Those who could 
at costs within the 
ould not produce at 
centage of officers 
equipment at the set 
ier percentage would 
niforms at any price. 


\L ADVERTISERS COULD 
SERVE 


al advertising of a 
nwever, by a portion 
try powerful enough 
influence felt, would 
ever there was compe- 
id down prices to the 

| which demand could 
by supply-at-the-price. 
point on the high-cost 
could step in and 
the excess demand at 

h would allow him to 
square, but which al- 
ld be subject to the re- 
inst soaring which the 
idvertising to the ofh- 
rer had created. In 
ls, a percentage of offi- 


uld get their uniforms at 


Another percentage 
e to pay a minimum ad- 


But all would get uni- 


\n advanced price on 


hich are available is pref- 


a low price on goods 


) not exist. 
| Kirschbaum, president of 


Kirschbaum Company, 
is of the opinion that 
in the industry are such 
setting of a maximum 
ficers’ uniforms by the 
nt would be an advan- 
does not say, though, 
price should be, or that 
necessarily be so low as 
which his company has 
Kirschbaum made this 
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ive been convinced for a 

of the necessity of 
zing the supply of offi- 
forms, both as to mer- 
specifications and whole- 
retail prices. 


not believe that a charge 


ering at the expense of 


hody of young men who 


ed as officers in the 
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United States Army can be held 
against retail clothiers. While 
there have been many instances in 
which men have been overcharged, 
and deliberately so, the thought 
which actuated the great majority 
of merchants in fixing their prices 
was the constant fear that peace 
might come as abruptly as the 
breaking out of the war. In that 
event they would be left with 
stocks of very expensive uniforms 
for which there would be no mar- 
ket, even at greatly reduced prices. 
Certainly it was reasonable for 
the retailer to think of such a con- 
tingency in fixing his prices. 

“Looking at it from the view- 
point of the officers, on the other 
hand, while many of them are in 
position to pay liberal prices for 
made-to-measure, or very high- 
priced ready-to-wear uniforms, 
there is a far greater number with 
limited incomes, professional and 
non-professional in civil life, who 
cannot afford to pay the prices 
now prevailing for service equip- 
ment. 

“The A. B. Kirschbaum Com- 
pany appreciated these facts from 
the very beginning, and tried 
through moral suasion to have 
their retail associates look upon 
the distribution of uniforms as a 
patriotic service, and to charge 
as limited a profit as possible in 
pricing the garments. 

“Stern Brothers, of New York 
City, have gone still further. They 
have sold many thousands of offi- 
cers’ uniforms at the actual 
wholesale cost, although it is only 
fair to say that for this policy we 
have no responsibility whatever. 
Selling goods at cost is certainly 
a debatable issue, and one which 
we do not care to go into at this 
juncture. But that it was a big 
and patriotic thing to do, there is 
no question. The responsibility 
for the plan, its execution and the 
credit for it belong entirely to-the 
members of Stern Brothers. 

“Now, the fair and_ logical 
method for the distribution of offi- 
cers’ uniforms, as I see it, and as 
I presented it to Senator Jones, 
sponsor of bill S. 3433, requiring 
the Government to manufacture 
and supply uniforms to all army 
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officers at cost, is as follows: 

“That the uniforms worn by 
officers in the United States Army 
be completely standardized as to 
cloth, trimmings and tailoring—a 
plan which is perfectly feasible: 

“That the kind of uniform for 
each rank be specified ; 

“And lastly, that the maximum 
price at which these uniforms may 
be sold to the officers be fixed by 
Governmental regulation. 

“Should any retailer desire to 
sell these garments for less profit 
or at cost, that is to be optional with 
him. But at any rate the maxi- 
mum price must be established by 
the Government; this price and all 
questions relating to it to be de- 
termined by the United States 
Quartermaster’s Department and 
a committee of Senators, possibly 
the military affairs committee, in 
conference with retail clothiers 
and manufacturers. 

“T found Senator Jones, who 
proposed the bill referred to, has 
no desire to injure any interests, 
but very properly wishes to pro- 
tect the thousands of officers lead- 
ing our armed forces, and I am 
convinced that the rank and file 
of the retail clothiers and whole- 
sale manufacturers of this coun- 
try are wholeheartedly with him 
in his purpose. 

“At the same time I believe he 
is alive to the difficulties which 
war has raised for the retailers, 
especially exclusive clothiers. A 
specialty business, like that of the 
retail clothier, will not lend itself 
to an abrupt change. As a rule, 
such a store has heavy fixed 
charges in the way of rental, sal- 
aries, etc., and I am sure that 
Congress, in its desire to do jus- 
tice to all parties, will hesitate to 
bring unnecessary hardship upon 
so large a section of the American 
business community. 

“Let me emphasize the fact that 
the manufacturers of officers’ uni- 
forms are in an entirely different 
position from the retailer. They 
can divert their plants to the man- 
ufacture of other Governmental 
supplies. The retailer has no such 
opportunity. 

“Therefore, I hope that in fu- 
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ture discussions of this extremely 
vital matter, the retailers’ sity. 
tion will be very carefully consid. 
ered. With more thar a million 
and a half of our young men ql. 
ready withdrawn from civilian 
life, and with a corres). nding te. 
duction in civilian clothing re. 
quirements, it does not require 
wide stretch of imagination to see 
what the situation will be if the 
war is continued and two or three 
million more men are called to 
the colors.” 


Coalless Days Helped Under. 
wear Business 


Chilly and fuelless days wth lowered 
temperature in office buridings and 
stores have resulted in a scramble for 
woolen wear that is resulting in an in 
creased demand on the part «i mills for 
immediate deliveries. 

Many of those who in the jst scorned 
heavy underwear, it is pointed out, are 
now glad to get into heaviecs. At the 
same time the unusual demand brings 
to light the fact that an unusually large 
percentage of American people wear the 
same weight clothing all year 

Another reason for the increased pop- 
ularity of woolen underwear, it is point: 
ed out by the Knit Goods Bulletin of 
the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, is the ex. 
ample set by Uncle Sam in compelling 
his soldiers to wear woolen underwear 
and woolen hosiery. 

That this should encourage citizens 
also to adopt woolens is not regarded 
as unusual, as the people of this coun- 
try have always felt that anything the 
United States government puts its seal 
of approval upon is all right 

This feeling has also resulted in the 
preference for separate shirt and draw. 
ers over the union suits, because the 
government issues separate garments for 
its men. But the scarcity of these arti- 
cles will probably curb this tendency and 
let the union suit hold its own. 

Knitted underwear, it is also predict: 
ed, will become popular with the young 
men, who before they went into the 
army preferred muslin so that when 
they return to civilian life, it is felt, 
they will continue to wear these gar: 
ments.—New York Daily News Record. 


Big Gains by U. S. Rubber 


In the year 1917 the United States 


Rubber Company reports gross sales in 
excess of $176,000,000—alinost fifty 
million more than in 1916.  (perating 
profits increased from $18,239,204 to 
$31,243,053. After deductions for 
taxes, "nde dividends, ctc., there 
was a balance of $10,358,515 available 
for common dividends, agains: $5,443, 
113 the previous year. 
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=" Where the Salesman Went 


L million 
men al. 


=< the Letter Now Goes __ 


lng re. 
Cquire a 
N to see reased traveling difficulties and general high expense of 
e if the ( lesmen have brought changed selling conditions. While 
or three en have to make calls with less frequency and with no reg- 
alled to ' y, our business is growing. This is accomplished through 
rect mail work, which has been doubled and which may 
I bled before long.” 


_ is is the way Mr. H. H. Black, President of the McCourt 
Under. 1 Cabinet Company, talks about their method of keeping 

ness on the upshoot. He is frank with the druggists and 
s them exactly what the transportation problem means to him 








| lowered nd to them, and he is succeeding in educating a class of trade 
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derwear ej a with war problems that have handi- 
: capped them. It is accomplished 

citizens Pe through well planned direct mail adver- 
egarded ¢ tising, supplementing the salesman’s 
is coun calls, which are less frequent. 

ng or \nother firm is getting around the question of trans- 

Its seal portation and even holding territories for men who are 

7 in government service, by greatly increased direct mail 

in the work 

d draw. ’ 

use the Going down through the list, you can find one organ- 

ents for tion after another where direct mail advertising is 

Se arti. meeting various situations. Many a man is find- 

ncy and ing that the letter can go wherever the salesman goes— 

ud elsewhere as well. 

go 'o do the addressing 10 times 

oahe faster than typewriter, or to fill in 

shia form letters and generally speed up 
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Record. 

The Addressograph Co. 
bber 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Checkmating Mars! 
The Right Way to Do lt 


A house-organ, properly edited 
and well printed, will bring 
more inquiries and create more 
sales, at less cost, than any 
other form of advertising. 


We know this is true, because we 
have twenty customers for whom we 
are producing house-organs, and 
without a single exception they bear 
willing witness to the truth of the 
statement above. 


These customers tell us that their house 
organs more than offset the numerous 
handicaps imposed by the war. They take 
the place of salesmen who are temporaril\ 
in khaki. They are the “points of contact” 
between house and customer, making fre 
quent and expensive visitation unnecessary 
In dozens of ways these house-organs are 
compensating their owners for war handi 
caps. 

Let us suggest that you send for our own house- 

organ, the “‘S-N-P”, It may prove helpful to you 


SATURDAY NIGHT PREss, Inc. 
DETROIT U.-S-A. 
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Are These Reliable Standards for 
Selecting Employees? 
Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


How One 


rE:—Few speeches be- 
; Club, New York, have 
more widely than this 
which was made on 
g, March 12. “Bob” 
treasurer, induced the 
ict a clinic after her 
ordingly, some of our 
advertisers and pub- 
the meeting quaking. 
Miss Blackford, on 
for examination, might 
decree though they had made 
their. mark their chosen work, they 
would has red more heavily had 
litics, phrenology, farm- 
ing or something else. If the character 
not too startlingly reveal- 
nee to the results may ap- 
week’s PrinTERS’ INK. 
ise. ] 
There is no need for me to 
prove to an audience of adver- 
tising men that more than half of 
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your success depends upon your 
ability to size up men accurately, 
the moment you look at them. 
All practical men size up people 
in the same way; namely, by ob- 
serving their physical appearance. 


What | claim for character 
analysis is that it is organized and 
classified knowledge, based upon 
sound principles; that it is as ex- 
act as medicine; that it can be 
taught to others; that you can 
prove it for yourselves; and that 
in its present stage of develop- 
ment it adds greatly to our wis- 
dom in dealing with humanity and 
Its problems. 

To make practical and effective 
use of character analysis by the 
observational method in selecting, 
assigning, and managing employ- 
ees, it is necessary to proceed in 
an orderly way. Haphazard 
methods are wasteful and ineffi- 
cient, everywhere. Orderly meth- 
ods require knowledge, as exact 
and comprehensive as can be 
gained, about every factor in the 
proble This knowledge must 
be clas-ified and digested if it is 
to be useful. 


\yocate Makes Character Analyses To Determine Working 
Qualifications of People 


Under such a classification, the 
first thing to do is to learn every- 
thing possible about the work to 
be done—the job to be filled. Is 
it mental or physical work? Is it 
heavy or light, executive or 
subordinate? Does it require 
manual skill, capacity for detail, 
strength, agility, patience, careful- 
ness, accuracy, speed, courage, 
friendliness, financial ability, cre- 
ative imagination, artistic talent, 
or capacity for organization and 
management, or any combination 
of these and many other quali- 
ties? 

The next step is to obtain in- 
formation about the environment 
in which the work is to be done. 
Is it indoor or outdoor work, 
clean or dirty, dangerous or safe, 
lonely or among people, short 
hours or long hours, high pay or 
low pay, and is the boss a leader, 
a driver, a teacher, or a team 
captain? What else is there in 
the environment which will affect 
the choice of men to fit it? 

Now, when you know these 
things about the job and its en- 
vironmert, you are ready to ana- 
lyze applicants to find the man, 
who by character, aptitude and 
training is best qualified to fill it. 
This analysis is made by observ- 
ing, interpreting, and understand- 
ing the ways in which each man 
differs from all other men phy- 
sically and mentally. 


MEN’S PHYSICAL DIFFERENCES 


Men differ physically in just 
nine fundamental ways,—called 
the nine fundamental physical va- 
riables. These are Color,. Form, 
Size, Structure, Texture, Consis- 
tency, Proportion, Expression and 
Condition. The variations of 
these in individuals indicate va- 
riations in physical, mental and 
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emotional traits, because both 
physical variations and mental va- 
riations are the results of racial 
and family environment. Anthro- 
pologists and physiological psy- 
chologists have long recognized a 
correspondence between certain 
physical traits and certain mental 
traits. 

Take, for example, color. 
Blondes are positive, hopeful, 
creative, fond of variety and love 
to organize and rule over their 
fellows. The United States has 
not had a _ distinctly brunette 
President since Lincoln. The 
rulers of nearly all the great na- 
tions of the earth are blondes. 
3runettes are affectionate, in- 
clined to be anxious, conservative, 
constant, thoughtful, and love to 
specialize in their work and other 
interests. Christianity, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and Confucian- 
ism, the four principal religions 
of the world, had their origin and 
have their most devoted adherents 
among brunette peoples. 


WHAT SHAPE OF THE FACE SHOWS 


Form refers to the shape of the 
profile, whether convex—that is, 
sharp and pointed, with projec- 
ting nose and retreating chin and 
forehead; or plane, with nose, 
forehead and chin modeled on a 
straight line; or concave, with 
prominent forehead and chin and 
receding nose and mouth. 

Convex form indicates quick- 
ness, alertness, keen perception, 
ready speech and action, impul- 
siveness, a great respect for facts, 
and an inclination to be practical. 

Plane form indicates more de- 
liberation and balance between 
thought and action. 

Concave form indicates great 
deliberation, rather deficient ob- 
servation, mildness and sweetness 
of disposition, and a tendency to 
be theoretical. 

Large bodies get under way 
slowly; small bodies quickly. So 
large men are more deliberate, 
more slowly aroused emotionally, 
and slower to cool off when 
aroused than small men. 

Structure refers to body build. 
The mental type has a large head 
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in proportion to his |) dy. 
head is pear shaped \. :h the 4, 
end up. His body light and 
frail; his features, h:; and fs 
delicate; his hair at kin fine: 
and his voice high pit«ied. 
motive type has squa: 
hands, broad shoulde: 
bones and muscles. | 
short and stocky or 
gular. The vital typ: 
face, body and limbs: js big 
the middle and tapers to yard, 
end. In other words. he js ; 
fat man. His head is often peat 
shaped, with the big 1 down 

The mental man is fitted { 
intellectual or clerical 
hasn’t the physical 1 
or the natural inclinati: 
manual labor. 

The motive man lo\: 
activity and motion. 
manufactures,  transp 
travels. He fills the 
armies, navies, and athk 

The vital man loves physical 
comfort and enjoyment—and the 
money that buys them He i 
financial, executive and judicial 
He likes to sit in an easy chair 
and direct the thinkers and doers 
He is often a politician. Many 
of this type are also to be found 
among dealers in food products 

Texture refers to fineness or 
coarseness of hair, skin and fea- 
tures, and general physical make- 
up. The fine textured individual 
loves beauty, elegance, refinement 
and luxury. If he handles ma- 
chinery and materials, he prefers 
them fine and beautiful. (Quality 
rather than bulk appeals to him 

The coarse textured individual 
is strong, virile and rugged. He 
can endure hardship; prefers to 
handle the heavy and crude pro- 
ducts; and, in art and literature, 
inclines to the virile, the gro- 
tesque and the horrible. He 1s 
often deeply in sympathy with 
the proletariat. 

Consistency refers to hardness 
or softness of bodily fibre. The 
individual of soft consistency 1s 
impressionable, extravagant, ot 
ten indolent, and may be an im- 
agined or real invalid. 
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CHART 
OF THE 1917 


Volume of Advertising 
carned by 
Sportsmen’s Magazines 
Count made by Printers’ Ink 
Field and Stream . . 177,312 lines 
Our May, June. July and Sep : 

stood 13h, 15th. 17th 
National Sponsman . . . . 126,536 lines 


Outer's Book-Recreation 104,438 lines 
Ouing ° « - + 103,229 hnes 
To avoid undue confusion we show graphic 

ally mond 


month to month records of only 
the four leaders 


FOUR YEARS OF 
TOTAL VOLUME 


Count made by Printers’ Ink 
1914—1915— 1616—1917 
139,629 | 135,154-}-157,995-+ 177,312... 610,080 Lines 
130,582+ 132,916-+ 142,065 126,536....532,099 lines 
123,150+ 95,885+ 88,572+103,229....410,836 lines 
97.174+ 81,273+ 79,355+ 104,438... .362,240 lines 
80,976+ 79,558+ 79,476+ 85,270....325,280 lines 


Four years ago All Outdoors was not being issued monthly and Forest and Stream wasa weekly. 
The Ourer's Book-Recreation figures are those of Outer’s Book alone as before the consolidation 


Field and Stream 
nal Sportsman 





The above are parts of six graphic charts that tell the 
four-year records of outdoor magazines from total vol- 
ume, tackle, arms and ammunition and boat, engine and 


canoe advertising points of view. 
We will be glad to put the set of charts in the hands 


of any advertiser or agent who wants to be guided by 
what ihe majority cf advertisers in our field have pre- 


Miously done. 
Chicago Ft ~ iD 
ST AM aaliieaes 
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No Political 
Axes to Grind 


The Christian Science 
Monitor—the interna- 
tional daily newspaper 
—has no political axes 
to grind. Its concept of 
its responsibility is not 
limited by partisan af- 
filiations. Its endeav- 
or is to support and 
protect every righteous 
activity expressed indi- 
vidually or nationally. It 
is also ready to risk the 
displeasure of even the 
most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, 
in order that the light 
of publicity shall pene- 
trate their motives and 
actions. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor, 3c a copy, is 
on general sale through- 
out the world at news 
stands, hotels and Chris- 


tian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial 
subscription by mail any- 
where in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on 
request. 


The Christian Science 


Publishing Society 
BOSTON U.S. A. 














have life, vim, and normal ener. 
gy. They are ambit US, adap. 
table and progressive. 3 

The man of hard flesh js hard. 
headed, hard-hearted, and hy 
driving, crushing enersy. He a‘ 
tenacious, conservative, “set in his 
ideas,” and economical 
_Proportion refers to the re. 
tive degree of development of the 
different parts of body, face ang 
head. High heads, for exampl 
indicate ambition and <etermina. 
tion; low heads, moderation jp 
idealism; wide heads, cvergy anj 
fighting qualities, often with com. 
mercial and financial sense: par. 
row heads, mildness and dislike 
for combat; long , heacis, social 
qualities; short heads, impulsive. 
ness, cunning, and indifierence to 
people; round heads, recklessness 
and a tendency to speculate: 
square heads, prudence and re. 
liability. 

Expression refers to posture 
gesture, walk, voice, handshake 
handwriting, and facial expres- 
sion. All a man’s transient and 
permanent thought and emotion 
express themselves through these 
avenues. 

Condition refers to state of 
health, hands, teeth, body, and 
clothing. These tell the story of 
intellectual, emotional and_phy- 
sical habits. 

We judge men, then, by ob- 
serving all these things. Every- 
thing about a man indicates his 
character and aptitudes. ‘The va- 
riables I have described are the 
alphabet by means of which we 
read human character. In order 
to read correctly, you must ob- 
serve all the letters and give each 
its proper value in forming th 
words and sentences. To change 
the figure, analysing character 1: 
a judicial process. You must gath 
er, verify, and weigh all the ev 
dence before drawing your con- 
clusions and rendering judgment 


Mid-West Dailies Suspend 


The Ottumwa (Ia.) Review /ias sus 
pended daily publication and is now 
issued as a semi-weekly. 

The Journal, of Hannibal, Mo., bas 
also ceased publication. 
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Every Susiness Has 
Its Wast’ — Have You 
Cut Out Yours? 

(Cont from page 6) 

A could step into the 

the dealer han- 

dling B’s wogons in his line, and 
get a wh o fit. This would 
reduce the expense of design, 
tools and material in the factory, 
and the enormous investment in 
rricd by every implement 
is becoming a seri- 
the industry. Steps 
ardization of wagon 
been taken, and the 
ffected are so great 
rdization will be ap- 
lar problems of this 


made by 
warehouse 


ous charge 
for the sta 
wheels hav: 
economies 
that stand 
plied to si 
industry. 
There 1s 


waste of St 


» better example of the 
scless duplication than 
the situation which obtained in the 
paint business. The manufacturers’ 
lines were entirely too long. Too 
many colors and too many sizes 
had packed the business so full 
of variety that there was no elbow 
room left. The paint people had 
heen tolerating this condition be- 
cause they thought they had to. 
But here, as in so many other 
places, better thinking on the part 
of the men in the business has 
solved the problem. As shown in 
the article by Kenneth Fox, Jr., 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
of Feb all that was necessary 
to cure the evil was for manu- 
facturers to get together and agree 
to stop doing the unprofitable 
things that they had imagined 
were necessary. 

This matter of useless colors 
has beer source of waste in a 
numbet businesses. It is prob- 
ably well, therefore, that our sup- 
ply of Enropean dyes was cut off 
three y ago and that it took 
the An an dye industry some 
time to cet started. The resulting 
the supply made many 
pause in their rush to 

colors to their lines. 

become a great com- 
eapon in products, ex- 
| the way from auto- 
neckties. In the cloth- 


hiatus 

industr 
add im 
Color 

petitive 
tendins 
mobile 
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No 4 of a Series 


WHAT BANKERS 
SAY ABOUT 


Successful Banking 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Will. H. Lane 
Cashier 
of 
First National 
Bank, 
Indianola, 
Towa, 


writes: 


Gentlemen :— 

I look forward each month 
to the time when Successful 
Banking will reach my desk, 
and I wish to congratulate you 
upon its reading matter and 
make-up. 

I obtain many helpful sug- 
gestions from the experiences 
of bankers as they are related 
in your magazine. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Witt H. Lane, 

Cashier. 

Successful Banking 

reaches the hands of the 
bank buyer in every one of 
the 22,000 best banks in the 
United States—this at a cost 
of only three-eighths of a 
cent per bank. 
Have you a product or a serv- 
ice of interest to bankers? 
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ing business, for instance, nearly 
every manufacturer used linings, 
threads and buttons of a shade 
that was different from what his 
competitor used. More hues were 
employed than the rainbow knew 
existed. Standardization has not 
gone very far in this field as yet, 
but it is on the way and the 
further it goes the more waste 
will be squeezed out of produc- 
tion. 

The extension of variety through 
the adding of styles, designs and 
other selling features has been 
going on progressively in this 
country for several years. Why? 
Simply because many manufactur- 
ers and many retailers thought 
that this was the only way they 
could express their individuality. 
It is the same reason that many 
dealers do not push trade-marked 
goods. They contend that they 
want merchandise that they can 
control and not brands that all 
their competitors carry. Such mer- 
chants are always asking for ex- 
clusive agencies. They are always 
trying to get something that no 
one else has. They are always in- 
sisting on having jimcracks at- 
tached to their merchandise so 
that, in this way, they can show 
their superiority over their rivals. 
The woman’s apparel field, with 
its infinite profusion of styles and 
its almost utter lack of standard- 
ization, has offered these men a 
big opportunity to express them- 
selves through the merchandise 
they selected. e 

For their part, manufacturers 
had several reasons either for 
changing their merchandise or for 
adding to its variety. Some of 
these reasons were perfectly legiti- 
mate. Others were, to speak eu- 
phemistically, adapted for pure 
selling purposes. The producers 
planned to have something new 
to offer every time their salesmen 
went over the territory. In the 
cases of many houses making un- 
standardized or what might be 
called fad products, this course 
was absolutely necessary. It was 
expected that the “craze” for one 
article would play itself out in a 
few months. To keep the busi- 
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ness going, new articles had 
be brought out alm: 
ly. This was the co: 
cially in those busi: 
the merchandising c¢ 
only the stocking o/ the dealer 
and where no effort S made ty 
create consumer demund. § 
all the selling was le!: to the » 
tailer, it took him a g time 4 
clean up his stock. {ence ¢ 
only way frequent « 
be obtained from him 
on offering him ne 
goods. 

Of course many 
probably the majorit 
had a real reason for existence 
They were created by trade cop. 
ditions, which the individual map. 
ufacturer was powerless to a 
tack. At least he thouht he was 
and that is the psychology of the 
situation. The war has set him 
to thinking along new lines and 
as a result he is boldly doing the 
things he always imagined couldn't 
be done. Of course, the changed 
mental attitude of the trade has 
made it easier for him to brea 
away from old custom: 
are thinking less rigidly. Under 
present circumstances they are 
likely to accept without a whimper 
any radical departure from tra 
ditional methods. 
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“LONG LINE’ BRINGS 
EMBARRASSMENT 


THE 


The long line has many dis- 
advantages. It is very difficult to 
merchandise it effectively. Ifa 
line is in demand, the retailer 
naturally wants to carry as much 
of it as he can. He would like to 
have all the sizes, colors and de- 
signs, because he knows that ifa 
thing is made, some of his cus 
tomers are sure to want it. He 
may have six shades of gray 
hosiery in stock, for example, but 
if there are ten shades in ex 
istence, many people will want the 
four that he doesn’t carry. In 
spreading out his investment over 
a long line, it is often mecessatj 
for the merchant to stock a thin 
assortment—that is, only « few ol 
each number. If he does this, he 
is always running shor: of the 
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Fag: First in Length of Service 
me the a Founded in 1841—Serving Illinois farm- 
aad ers for 77 years. 
lence the First in Circulation 
- to hea Publisher’s Statement as of date of December 
bik " 31, 1917—87,388 in Illinois. Audit, as of date of 
“a june 30, 1917—84,105 in Illinois. 

7 Pe: First in Editorial Service 
ei, lhe majority decision of the leading Illinois agricul- 
ade a ral authorities is that Prairie Farmer is the most 
ail mal tent publication in building up Illinois agriculture. 
ff ie First in the Minds of Illincis Farmers 
t Ne Was us : ; ale . 
ry of the The cditorial effort is concentrated on Illino‘s agricultural 
“set him life. Asa result, any fair test of reader preference will dem- 
ines and onstrate. Prairie Farmer’s prestige with Illinois farmers. 
loing the 
| couldnt 
changed 
rade has 
to break ° e ee e 

Peal First in Advertising Lineage 

Under 
Me JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1918 


whimper 
om tra- 


(Washington Press) 


Prairie Farmer 2nd Paper 3rd Paper 


NGs Commercial 74,451 68,598 60,779 
Livestock . 18,816 18,552 14,066 
Classified and Poultry 3,752 2,766 1,505 

ny dis ; Total 97,019 89,916 76,350 

licult to : 

a 9% 

“al i January and February 1918 

ee and 1917 Compared 

like to 4 Prairie Farmer Gain 17,115 Lines 4 Issues 

ind de- Second Paper _—_ Loss 7,209 “ . 4 


Pe. A “Se Pal “ “ 
at ita Third Paper Loss 7,704 8 


See accompanying diagram 
AM cr PRAIRIE FARMER'S 
lead in lineage reduced to 
dollars and shown on a 
a percentage basis apply- 
ing strictly to Illinois 
circulation. 


‘oc »=+>PRAIRIE FARMER Chicago 
hy: " BURRIDGE D.BUTLER Publisher 


few of 


ie fb Total Circulation 112,457 Ww 87,388 in Illinois 
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Has your Florida 
Business shown the 
same degree of in- 
crease as the circula- 
tion of 


THE FLORIDA 
TIMES-UNION? 


Circulation one year ago 
23,700 Daily ,600 Sunday 
Now 
more than more than 
33,000 Daily 41,000 Sunday 


See Page 123—Printers’ Ink 
February 7th 


The Florida Times-Union 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Benjamin & Kentnor Company 


225 Fifth Ave. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Il. 











Space 


with or without power 


E O RENT 


Near Railroad Terminals 


Street car lines pass the door 


Apply to 


Sackett & Wilhelms Corp’n 


Grand St. and Morgan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


90,000 
SQUARE FEET FOR RENT 


Manufacturing | 





POWER RATE 
INSURANCE 








best sellers and | 
misses many sales. | 
most merchants do 1 
lines in their entirety 
fine themselves to tie Numbers 
that they are sure they can gel, 

Phis policy is not filly satis. 
tory to the retailer, because he 
would better serve hs Customers 
if he had the whole line. Iti 
not satisfactory to tlic manuf. 
turer because he fecis that th 
dealer is not giving hi: 
co-operation. Many n 
of extensive families of 
will confess to you « 
that they have few 
dealers. One recenti: 
writer that his distribution, as fa 
as towns are concerned, is 80 pe 
cent thorough, but that he ha 
less than a hundred dealers jp 
the entire United States carrying 
his full line. Many manufacturers 
are, therefore, welcoming the op. 
portunity to chop down their lines, 
The long line, to be sure, is fre. 
quently necessary, judged from 
every standpoint, and we shall al- 
ways have it with us. The ter 
dency, however, will be to elim: 
nate unnecessary numbers, espe- 
cially such items as the consumer 
will never miss. 

The war-time curtailment of 
models, styles, colors, etc, has 
given impetus to the standardi- 
zation movement which has been 
steadily gaining headway in this 
country for years. Standardiza- 
tion is the American idea of busi- 


Onsequently 


| ness, and somehow the war has 
| made us see more clearly its 
| advantages. The standardization 


idea has not made much progress 
in other countries. Their idea 1s 
to make goods to suit the whims 
of the buyer. Ours is to perfect 
a product, manufacture it in huge 
quantities and then create a de- 
mand for it by advertising so that 


_ buyers will accept it as it is. Thus, 


we have been able to attain to 
quantity production and to hold 
down costs. Foreigners ignored 
the advantages of standardization, 
but were able to keep down costs 
because of a plentiful supply of 
cheap labor. The chances are that 
after the war they will no longer 
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fnd their r cheap, and will 


he forced nitate more closely 
ca ‘ok "eae || EXECUTIVES 
f rance and in Eng- 


that both 
tr lean toward stand- 


land a st va ; 
ardization 2 . = eg M A NAG E R S 


: is only st ‘lization 
because i nabled tl ) produce war ma- Hein thin: ealenn all 


~CUStomers MMM terials in mmense quantities Ti 
‘ine, It i required. . f Gra CO ime=- 
I gin to examine the a ian MY Saving 


Manufae. When \ 
which waste has 


> that thi ihird wa \ i 
compl cg during the last Office Devices 





been elit 

year we confronted with an 

appalling s of evidence—too 
fidential much to even hinted at here. 


full-line MN ‘The American business man has 
told the heen a resourceful, indefatigable, 
t ger, but the word 











On, as far daring 
1S 80 per MM “rift” has not been in his vo- 
t he had cabulary. In the thrifty manage- 
ealers in MM ment of their affairs, the Euro- 
ol fees VISE SIGNALS 
Cturers 
3 the Op- No WO! WHILE ACCOUNT OF | PP Moa oa e oe a ee jd 
ieir lines, LLING EXPENSE | f the exact data you want instantly, 
iste MMM ut we have learned the lesson. | J fur" aie “new sesistant. In hundreds 
pein: Without coming parsimonious | . offices, a oe 
Tl es or uNprogie ssive, Wwe have become N ALS ill be pace “4 ome rd” 
€ ten- | oe nactie 4 i wi e ng “home gua 
er thritty 1n many surprising ways. e@luty—classifying credits, advertising, 
ce) elimi- As thrift can manifest itself in follow-ups, shipments and all detail. 
mean hundreds of directions no one in- 
; stance can be very illustrative. 
wna Here is a little story, however, 
. that shows how the war is making 
te: people think more intensively 
~~ about their work and is thus re- 
. ths vealing to them leaks that they 
a should have seen long ago. VISE INDEX TABS 
sf hue ; A certain adv ertiser had what don’t slip off, work loose, catch on other 
i BM he thought was a good national | | sty or lip out of place. These untaue 
‘ly ‘ business. He had wide distribu- the fast and firm friends of every one, who 
ization ion al always ran up a large Graftco INDEX TABS are made of nlek- 
ss volume f sales. The selling ex- eled steel with celluloid panel, so are al- 
‘ogress pense, wever, was tares, But Ways clean and sanitary. Made both plain 
idea ic I ou pn ’ = Pigeon ae — for 
olin inasmu as his net profits a ee 
arias usually re satisfactory, the cost : VISE CLIPS 
ia hy troubled him but little. | | 
a de- ; in analyzed the expense F Graffco Vise Clips hold 
o that minutel) to see what caused it. papers like a vise, with- 
Ths gp Eo months the shortage of | | [MMMM out mating holes, faring 
ie mater! as cut down his volume, ie ; Ata ca 
"holt and | t margins were threat- oes eg A yg oe os 
ene ened ‘his led him to subject Nin Hag _ in three sizes for 
oar his se & expense to a searching ding trom two to sixty papers. 
RO i on gh lagen GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
va heicv cringe dee tee eee Ten 294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
hon ing hi’ about 90 per cent to sell Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 
his g in one certain territory 
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or twelve States. 
Here was the cause of all the 
trouble. The cost of selling 
throughout the rest of the coun- 
try had been very moderate. The 
solution of the difficulty was sim- 
ple, after it was known. More 
intensified advertising in the ter- 
ritory, closer dealer work, a tight- 
ening of the routes of the sales- 
men and a campaign to pave the 
way for them, was all that was 
needed. By investing more money 
to build up the sales in this one 
territory, this man is greatly de- 
creasing his total selling expense. 

That this man did not keep 
track of the selling expenses of 
each of his men and of his va- 
rious territories, seems to indicate 
that he was slack. Yet he was 
successful. It is in constructive 
permanent ways like this that the 
war is making business men 
shrewder and wiser. 

As a result of the war we are 
all becoming simpler and more di- 
rect in our methods. We are 
finding somehow that steady think- 


embracing ten 


ing about our problems has a way 


> 


of solving them for us. 

For example, the guest at a 
hotel who waits half an hour 
for his breakfast and tries to be 
patient as the head waiter explains 
that he is short of help, begins 
to wonder if he could not wait 
upon himself to better advantage, 
and: the hotel proprietor begins to 
consider the adoption of some 
high-class form of cafeteria serv- 
ice. Investigation of the hotel 
plan probably shows that it has 
been improperly designed from 
the first, laid out in ways that in- 
volve long trips between kitchen 
and dining-room, and_necessitat- 
ing the employment of too many 
human helpers. 

Not long ago a New England 
manufacturer of taps and dies 
undertook to rehabilitate a coun- 
try hotel which had been losing 
money as a summer resort. This 
hotel is located twelve miles from 
a railroad station, and the prin- 
cipal difficulty has been in secur- 
ing dining-room girls for the 
short summer season. The tool 
manufacturer had never run a 


hotel, so he came to the problem 
with an open mind, and studied jt 
strictly from the faciory stand. 
point. To operate the plant as i 
was laid out when he + ok it over 
he needed a dozen waitresses to 
serve two. or three tims as many 
guests. Most of the nergy and 
time of these waitress: s was spent 
in trips from the dinine room and 
kitchen and back. So he remod. 
elled the whole layou Providing 
an automatic conveyor which 
brought dishes from ‘ie kitchen 
to a sideboard at one «nd of the 
dining-room, and wit! a simple 
system of sending orders to the 
kitchen it was possibl« for three 
girls to give perfect service to as 
many guests as could |e seated 

The Germans with their pyy- 
chology bureau have the right 
idea. They may not le able to 
work it efficiently—that is another 
matter. And it is a good sign in 
our own war problems that we are 
paying attention to the jsychology 
of business economies, first en- 
deavoring to get all the facts and 
thinking straight, and then relying 
upon the new straight thinking of 
the public when we put better 
methods into operation. 

The Commercial Economy 
Board is doing some excellent 
thinking, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
proposes to aid with its new Bu- 
reau of Business Economies, 
which will study business prob- 
lems common to retail merchants 
in all lines, and trace them back 
to the manufacturer, and work 
out broad improvements. 

The difficulties of business have 
been increasing progressively for 
ten years or more. But each sep- 
arate section of the _ business 
world and each individual busi- 
ness man in his own line has kept 
his thoughts pretty much to him- 
self, and struggled with difficulties 
that were clear enough, but which 
he could not remedy himself. 
Now everybody is getting to- 
gether to tackle these troubles co- 
operatively, and there is a wholly 
new factor which may be counted 
upon to end them—psyciological 
teamwork. 
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ROYAL 


COLOR ELECTROTYPES 


As long as you undervalue the relation 
of the art of electrotyping to your color 
printing, just so long will your finished 
color work fail to compare favorably 
with your. engraver’s proofs. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 














WO complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates,half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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wns | Cite Misleading Ad diene 


Notice of Advance in Rates Rebuilt Typewriters i 


there 


am ee. goad the 1 
Conditions over which we have Some of _ the Copy Koll Say are ; 
no control, such as the cost of all Typewriters Are Rewuilt at All 


materials, labor, and the new postage Sao, _ y _ “an nam 
rates, make it absolutely necessary Say Federal Attorn: = Factory is p! 
lisleading 


for us to advance our rate for adver- Rebuilt” Especialls ; 

tising. = ' ; dern 
Sz Federal T 

Please, therefore, take notice that on It ds said Before Fi al Trade sma 

and after September 1, 1918, the Commission : 


advertising rate in THE PROGRES over 
SIVE FARMER will be 


" Special Washington C. ondence mac 
1 per Agate Line Flat peac ee M 
oe A non waste ONCERNS handl. « second. 
p to the first issue in September, _ a ee eee is 
1918, the present rate of 90 cents hand typewriters, ind which shre 
per line will remain in effect. Any advertise extensively national pate 
orders or contracts calling for less ; 4 - MUNG tern 
than $1 per line after that date mediums, received a J he Other It i 
will be sent back for revision. day when the Fed il Trade ae 
We also desire to announce that no im, Bae 5 bit ot t 
contracts will be accepted containing Commission ordered ymplaints mac 
printed clauses reserving the rate for a a : Ln > J 
a full year from the date‘of the first against the Typew rit Empori- in 
pro 





ernr 


insertion. um, the Dearborn pewriter 
We regret the necessity of raising | Company, the Metro ‘ypewrite; 
our rate, but it is absolutely neces d bog a if tai 
sary. All we can say is that we will Company, and Harry Smith 
maintain our editorial supremacy in sR e > > : seit 
the South, and continue to serve ad- . Phe whole trouble, 5 Said 
vertisers best. lies with the advertisiny copy of 
such firms as these, which are pri- 
a marily engaged in mail-order sell- 
J. A. Martin, ing. According to the charges 
Advertising Manager. ‘ 1 t E 1 Fed al 44 . 
Birmingham, Raleigh and Memphis | made by the ec era Lorneys 
the whole effect of the advertis- 
ing of one hundred dollar rebuilt 
machines is to represent them as 
The March Issue of new typewriters of — standard 


makes “whose names ani! reputa- 
tions through years of usage and 
advertising have become known 


to the purchasing public as the 

| recognized leading machines.” 

contains the largest vol- | Thus the purpose of the govern- 
ume of advertising of | mental action is to protect the 
truck and tractor medi- | Prestige. of standard typewriter 
ums in the trade and advertising, rather than to em- 


c barrass such firms. The offend- 
technical field, ever pub- ing copy has appeared in maga- 


lished. zines and newspapers as well as 
in direct advertising. The alleged 
misrepresentation complained of 
has even extended to individual 


The Progressive Farmer Co. 








Every issue contains a di- 
rectory of representative follow-up letters, it is stated. 

class, trade and _ technical Washi ae aa 

. ashington officials assure ap 

papers, with rates, type-page prehensive manufactut of 

size and closing dates. sa < anaes 

a standard machines that tlic pres- 


ent move is not to be interpreted 

| as disfavoring the rebi type- 

writer business in gen No 

move has been made to iierfert 

with scores of concerns |))at are 

G. D. Crain, Jr., Editor and Publisher | jn the same field as the four firms 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. | that have been warned 1‘: revise 


aS sir sales icies me of 
Write for a copy of the Motor Truck and their sale 2 policies. In 7 - 
Tractor Number. the advertisemerits whicli are on 
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f misrepresentation 





























itere for charge: i 
ters there is no “sention whatever of 66 . 
the fact tha: he machines offered a in 
n't Say are “rebuil' In other copy the 
Pr All name of ti standard typewriter 99 
| actory is promine!'|y displayed, and un- 
Cadi derneath name, in type so a 
1 Trade small tha might readily ‘en 
— a —_—" that the Anyone responsible 
oy Pe machine is “us ae 
pein: Most deceptive of all, the Gov- for advertising 
eee ernment licials say, is that results will be inter- 
Rr: phraseolog; in copy where the ested in the idea out- 
10nal “eg es Wt? i ° : 
. a term ta ory rebuilt’ 1S used. lined in my new 
Tn It is held that to — the = booklet— 
(le i. . ’ . s ee 
a of this phrase 1n advertising, the Bp : ” 
plains machine should have been rebuilt Making It Pay. 
re in the factory of the original Do you want to get 
wise producer more readers for 
Cwriter d ee 9 
mith. Write advertising ¢ 
s sail, MB Fine Showing for Corn Prod- — ~_ my boo 
nf ol ucts Co. et—It's free. 
2 pri- ; 
a The c rt yProducts Reining Come GILBERT P. FARRAR 
sie any, New York, set aside from its 
harges at Pe ss earnings last year ap- 220 West 42nd Street 
rneys, proximately 20 = to meet Fd NEW YORK 
see Government's special war taxes. e 4 
ori annual statement issued March 4 south aane Mane 
rebuilt showed that the excess profits and war 
em as income imposts absorbed $3,500,000 of 
ndard the $17,389,061 earnings from all 
sources. After meeting interest, insur- 
“puta ance and depreciation charges and pay- 
e and ing $2,087,883 i 0 9 
ann lends, a balance of $9,260,577 remaine YReEY N mY 
ny Ps for the common stock. This was equal BU N TIl S 
° the to $18.60 a share 
ines,” The great expansion of business in 
vern- 1917 was shown through comparison 
Y* with the preceding year. The net in- MATS 
the come in 1916, amounting to $6,083,746 
vriter before meeting fixed charges, deprecia- 
em- tion, etc., was $5,263,000 less than last and 
fend year, and the balance for common stock 
end- lividends in 1916 was less than half as 
1aga- large as in 1917, & | EREOS 
Il as 
leged wr 
¥ Dickinson in Charge of Ord- 


‘dual nance Advertising are used by 


Nickinson has been placed in 


charge { all the advertising of the MANY OF THE 


Ordnance Department of the War De- 
partmer He was formerly with the ¥; 

Cosmopo.'tun Magazine, Puck and_the LEADING 
Frank Presbrey Company, all of New 


ius ADVERTISERS 
Carnet Bags Coming Back 


aoe —_ od carpet bags is pre- 
ictec 1 leather merchant in Chi- NT \f 

a ¢ high cost and shortage of J.T. BU IN, Inc. 
leather given as the reasons which 

w0l iis Wack the Ghedaaenee teu. 209 WEST 38tn STREET. N.Y. 
Alread ey are said to be making their 
appear in some Western localities. 




















Making a Fair Newspap:r 
Rate Card 


First of All, 


Relations with Local Advertisers Must Be (; 


dered— 


“Foreign” Business a Small Fraction of Total 


By Jason Rogers 


Publisher of the New York Globe. 


HE making of an advertising 
rate card for a newspaper is a 
matter which has not received 
sufficient intelligent and scientific 
consideration in the past. Our 
newspaper owners have been too 
prone to leave this important de- 
tail to incompetent subordinates 
or fixed it on the basis of what 
the traffic would bear, rather than 
on the basis of what they must 
secure in order to remain solvent. 
Referring to the cost-finding 
system, the man who seeks to 
issue a new safe and sane rate 
card must carefully consider the 
complicated and peculiar charac- 
ter of his relations with the ad- 
vertisers of his town, letting the 


foreign advertisers fall in as an 


added event, so to speak. Our 
newspapers must be primarily ad- 
justed to meet local conditions, so 
that the man who wants to break 
into our community to take trade 
away from it shall be compelled 
to pay cost, plus a profit on the 
space he buys. 

No daily newspaper can survive 
on support from out-of-town ad- 
vertisers. Such business seldom 
amounts to as much as 20 per 
cent of the total volume. In the 
case of the smaller newspapers it 
seldom runs up to over 10 per 
cent. 

Starting with the net average 
rate which our cost-finding sys- 
tem has shown us we must secure 
in order to live, 24% cents per 
line, we shall probably find that 
six or eight of our largest local 
customers using perhaps 1,000,000 
lines of space paid about 14 cents 
per inch. In. order to work out 
our plan these should be increased 
to, say, 2i cents an inch. Next 
we shall find ten or twelve stores 


Reprinted from Mr. Rogers’ book, 


“Newspaper Building,” 


just published. 
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which have paid, say, 2! <ents an 
inch. These must be sted to 
28 cents an inch at the t if we 
are going to make our | effec- 
tive. There are, say, 5(' 0 lines 
of this business. Nex > come 
to a group of miscella: $ rates 
yielding, say, 28 cents a: inch, or 
2 cents a line, amount to an- 
other 500,000 lines. T)i:se must 
be gradually forced up 35 cents 
an inch, or 2% cents a Thus, 
we find that 2,000,000 1i of the 
business the paper has been run- 
ning has brought in less than the 
average net rate; 1,000,000 at 1 
cent equals $10,000; 500,00) at 1Y, 
cents equals $7,500; and 500,000 
at 2 cents equals $10,000, a total 
of 2,000,000 lines which produced 
$27,500, or $12,500 less than 
$40,000, which it would figure at 
2 cents per line. 

This would leave our last 1,000,- 
000 lines to produce 314 cents a 
line to bring our full average up 
to 2 cents for the whole 3,000,000 
lines. 

If we advance our rates as 
above indicated the increased 
earnings will be: 1,000,000 at 1% 
cents equals $15,000; 500,000 at 2 
cents equals $10,000, and 500,000 
at 2% cents $12,500, a total of 
$37,500. An advance of '% a cent 
per line in the average oi the re- 
maining 1,000,000 lines to 3% 
cents will yield $37,500, a total of 
$75,000, which will give us our 
average of 2% cents. ‘This | 
should consider as a mere starting 
point in the evolution. ‘ti may 
take some time to secure ‘he ad- 
vance all along the line, byt the 
result is worth the effort und 1s 
essential to success. 

Regarding estimates of tempo- 
rary loss in making suci) 2n ad- 
justment, I should allow « sum 
equal to, say, 15 per cent, » cover 
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Ho v Boys Buy Bicycles 


em earn the money and do the actual buying; more 
rgain shrewdly and persistently with Dad, delug- 
th a hundred uses of and reasons for a bike—“and 
ave it by next Saturday.” Well, it’s Spring; this 
has the means as well as the inclination; Son knows 
itions are finally stipulated—promises everything — 
ry gets a dandy new bike (maybe his first) or a fine 
t tires—whichever result he had planned—and joy- 
ws his acquaintance with the Great Outdoors. 


ou Get the Boy—He'll Get Dad 


nat’s the experience of Mead Cycle, Hendee Mfg. Co., Haverford 
le Co., U. S. Tires, Pennsylvania Rubber Co., and many other 
ertisers who are reaching over 400,000 just such boys through 


THE BoYs’WORLD 


id C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIl. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Barnhill & Dempers, 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Archer A. King, Inc., People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


Tur Boys’ WorLp THEGIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


Many «< 
of them 
ing hin 
I gott« 














Need Help? 


Need men? Need money? Need sales- 
men? Need agents? Want to buy or sell 
property or service? Use Newspaper 
Classified Advertising in a national way. 
It is most economical and efficient—you 
get immediate response from many who 
want just what you have. 


Bulletin No. 136 Lists 1000 Newspapers 


Compiled for use of Manufacturers, Merchants, Jobbers, Mail-order Houses, Importers, Exe 
porters, rokers; Real Estate Men, Land and Ranch Owners, Financial Institutions, Banks, 
and al! business men who want quick action. Papers listed in suitable combinations to fit 
any amount you want to spend. Groups arranged according to population; others — 
by location (sectional and State), All lists included because of their pulling power based on 
records of results, 
OUR SE RVICE saves you time, trouble and expense One copy of your ad is sufficient 
—we print the others. For full particulars about Newspaper Classi- 
fied, ask any Recognized Advertising Agency or write direct to us today for Bulletin 136-P, 


NEW YORK ARKENBERG CHICAGO 


102 World Building 1 KN eENCY 1120 Lytton Building 
td. Be . kman 2252 PUBLISHERS’ __ ath Tel. Harrison 5508 





Newspaper Classified Headquarters 
ae 
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F THE SERVICES OF 


Ten Specialty Salesmen 


to the Drug or Grocery Trade in ten im- 
portant merchandising centers at a toial 
cost to you of $12.50 per week per man 


Salesmen experienced in Specialty and Detail work 
to both retailer and wholesaler; trained in window, 
store and counter display work; qualified to convey 
your story effectively; to develop new or stimulate 
sales in old territory. 


This service does not conflict with any Sales or 
Advertising affiliations you now may have, 


Method, details of work and costs, placed before you if 
desired, without obligating either of us. 


The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 


Advertising and Sales Service 
[ The Proctor Building - - - Troy, New York 








Double the Selling Powers Your Le fers 
By Tying Them to What They Sell 


- wouldn’t let a salesman enter a cus- 
tomer’s office half a day ahead of his 
sample-case. 
letters are salesmen. Instead of 
mailing their samples “under sepa- 
rate cover”, send letter and samples as 
one proposition, 


Vw AMN- 3 
ENVE|()PE BAG 


A cloth bag made in all sizes with an envelope firmly attached. 
Postage rate same as on the separate pieces, 
" Write today for Samples and our Booklet. 
“You will Find Enclosed” Vs. “Under Separate Cover”. 


EMIS 
, 643 So. 4th St., Established 1858 St. Louis, Mo. 
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thdrawals, and 

t increases pro- 

first year, or 

it of $1,200 loss. 
of the year the 
> up 25 per cent, 
iess than 10 per 
nereased revenue 
' property would 
enough basis to 
m a bank if nec- 
essary for de. lopment. Incident 
to the rais! if rates you will 
undoubted] sunter the stone- 
wall resistai ‘f those who hate 
to pay mor’ n they think they 
have to. | » to you to prove 
that they n ay you cost, plus 
a reasonal ofit. If you can- 
not do thi i had better with- 
draw from contest before the 
sheriff clo you out. When 
once you | your house in or- 
der you should push forward in 
getting ou better newspaper 
which will vain larger circula- 
tion, and then by gradual stages 
bring the different classes of busi- 
ness nearer together—I mean by 
raising the rates of the big users 
nearer to those the smaller ones 


pay. 
While I } 

advertisemet 

have alm 


all temporary 
10 per cent as ° 
duced during 
probably 5 per 
After the ¢ 
earnings wou 
50 at a cost 
cent of the to 
for one yeal 
be on a sou 
secure credit 


lieve that the volume 
ts of the big stores 
as much interest to 
your women readers as the news 
in your news columns, they should 
be forced to pay at least cost pro- 
duction, for the long haul. These 
merchants could not do business 
without newspaper advertising. 
In the upbuilding process never 
lose courage because any single 
firm or group of firms temporarily 
withdraws and seeks to give the 
impression that it is going to get 
along without using your news- 
paper. chances are that by 
doing without these advertisers at 
a losing rate for a short period 
you will find you have actually 
made money. 

Keep roving your newspaper 
and demonstrating results for 
other ertisers and _ natural 
laws bring the wandering 
sheep k into the fold. Re- 
member that people don’t adver- 
tise jus! for fun or simply to see 
their names in print. If your 
space cai be used with profit, and 
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it is up to you to produce such a 
condition, the chances are that the 
merchants want the space more 
than you want them to buy it. 
The battle is merely a question 
of their ability to buy cheaper 
than you should sell for. The 
sooner you realize that the men 
who have scored success and are 
winning fortunes have done so 
by sweating down prices on all 
they buy and securing the highest 
possible prices on heavy traffic 
through newspaper - advertising, 
the better off you will be. 

The merchant prince seeks to 
convince the newspaper men that 
he is making them rich and pay- 
ing too much for advertising 
space. As a matter of fact, after 
investigating rates and costs in 
many cities, I have discovered 
only four newspapers that get 
cost from the heavy users of 
space. e 

For the well-being and pros- 
perity of any newspaper property, 
I believe that the most effective 
work can be done in stimulating 
the growth of the small local 
advertiser. To enable him to get 
results at the higher rates he 
should receive desirable positions 
where his smaller copy will at- 
tract the most attention. In this 
detail The Philadelphia Bulletin 
has been notably successful. In 
a big city it takes about two years 
to get such an account firmly on 
its feet, owing to competition and 
bad advice given the prospect by 
those envious of your having 
secured it. 


L. B. Carpenter with “World 
Outlook” 


Leslie B. Carpenter, for five and a 
half years with the advertising de- 
partment of the Consolidated Dental 
Manufacturing Company, and recently 
business manager of Dental Items of 
Interest, both of New York, has joined 
the organization of World Outlook, 
alse of New York. 


Joins Alert Syndicate Service 


Sheldon R. Coons has become vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Alert Syndicate Service, Chicago, which 
furnishes illustrations for department 
store advertising. He has been adver- 


tising manager of Fowler, Dick & 


Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Wanted 
Sales Manager 


& 


One of the oldest and greatest 
American manufacturers wants a 
man of unquestioned ability to di- 
rect its sale of advertised hardware 
specialties. 


He must be less than 40, and must 
have already demonstrated first 
grade ability as a constructive sell- 
ing executive in handling a na- 
tional organization. 


The salary and opportunity are 
sufficient to interest just that sort 
of man. 


State salary expected and enclose 
photo (which will be returned im- 
mediately). 


All applications held strictly con- 
fidential. 


“W. T.,” Box 109, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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Co.upany’s 
Salesme:. in a Year’s 
Athl c Contest 


yvsical Condition of 
‘ien and Thereby 

Better Salesmen, 
ark Plug Company 
Staff Y. M. C. A. 


To Improv 
Its Road 
Make ‘I 
Champion 
Gives E: 
Members 


| kee 
est 


Champion 
of Toled 
MC. A 
entire for: 
better work 
is reasone 
carries th 
practice in 
city where 
to be. 

The incentive of competition is 
provided by a year’s contest 
among the men, which was inau- 
gurated last December. At the 
annual sales convention the com- 
pany’s executives and salesmen 
got together at the Toledo Y. M. 
C. A. for an indoor track meet. 
The events included a 25-yard 
dash, andion broad jump, shot- 
put, the push up and pull up, box- 
ing matches and swimming races. 
The winner was the recipient of 
a silver cup and a gold medal. 
During the evening the physical 
director of the Y. M. C. A. out- 
lined the competitive programme 
to the men. 

Under this year-round compe- 
tition the men are provided with 
cards containing a schedule of 
events in which they are expected 
to enga; When an opportunity 
permits, salesmen are expected to 
visit th 'Y, C. A.’s in the 
various c'ties and go through the 
exercises indicated in the presence 
of a plivsical director or one of 
his assistants. The physical di- 
rector ‘.'ces note of the manner 
in whic these exercises are per- 
formed and properly credits the 
individ upon the card. The 
card, ;» perly signed by the di- 
rector, . mailed to the offices of 
the cor; iny and the salesman is 


salesmen in the 
tion physically the 
ark Plug Company, 
hio, has bought Y. 
emberships for the 
Good health means 
for the company, it 
The membership 
—— of “gym” 
{. C. A. of any 
the per oot happens 
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Morning 
Record, 
Meriden, 
Conn., 


Leads local evening paper: 


In Circulation by more 
than 30%. 


In Display Advertising, by a page a day. 
In Want Adz, almost 3 to 1. 
In Local News. 


In Telegraph— only Associated Press 
Paper. 


In Editorial Influence. 


ONLY Audit Bureau of 
Circulations Paper in City. 


ONLY two-cent Paper in 
Meriden; Evening Paper 
charges three cents. 


Eastern business handled through HOME 
OFFICE; Western through GILMAN & 
NICOLL, Tribune Building, Chicago. 


MIMIC 
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Where Arethe Billions Going? 


See the smoke from New England’s thousand: of fac. 


tories, the lights throughout the night in the inn, 
workshops scattered throughout this section. No 
crease in the savings bank deposits, the huge sub: 
to the Liberty Loans, the great sale of Thrift Sta: 


merable 
> the in. 
criptions 
Ips, and 


the general prosperity throughout 


NEW ENGLAND 


These show where many of the billions of dollars are going, 


Here, in these six eastern states are 7,000,000 people; 
above the average in education; with the highest per capita 


of accumulated wealth. 


_ These, New Englanders are quick to respond to adver. 
tising, eager to purchase anything that will increase their 


health, pleasure, or comfort. 


It has become a habit with 


father and son, mother and daughter to read and heed the 
advertising in their local daily newspapers. 


These cities may be easily and economically covered by 
your salesmen as it is almost a constant chain of cities from 
the border line of Connecticut to Maine’s Canadian 


boundary. 


Fifteen of its great Home Dailies 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 24,012 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT,CT.  TeLeGnam 
Daily Circulation 35,064 net A. B.C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CTs DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation aver 10,200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5,120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11,321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 22,737 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10,714 net A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. — unroN ant 
Daily Circulation 25,000 LEADER 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


LOWELL, MASS., courter-CITizex 
Daily Circulation 17,400 net 
Population 114,366, with suburhs 150,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid : 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,400 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B.C. 
Population 38,000, with suburtis 53,000. 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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the number of 
ie is entitled. At 
vear the salesman 
atest number of 
ive a gold medal 
ilver trophy. The 
second greatest 

nts will receive a 
nd the one having 
itest number of 
receive a bronze 
alesmen are kept 
informed ie progress of the 
race for ors through “The 
Spark,” t npany’s sales organ. 

The sal 1 are urged to take 
advantag the other features 
that the Ml. C. A. offers in 
addition is gymnasium and, 
when it advisable, to make 
the Y. M A. their headquar- 
ters. TI joes not necessarily 
mean tl they are expected to 
room at the various “Y’s” during 
their stay in a city, and it is not 
intended decrease expenses. 
The company’s executives merely 
feel that the environment of the 
Y. M. C. A. is one that makes for 
greater personal efficiency. 

At the end of the year, if re- 
sults are up to expectations, the 
Y, M. C. A. expects to make them 
known generally, with the idea 
that other companies may wish 
to adopt the plan for their own 
salesmen 
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Philadelphia Ad Women Aid 
Tobacco Fund 


_ The Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 
ing Women is coming to ‘the aid of the 
Overseas Committee of the Emergency 
Aid in raising funds for tobacco for 
the soldiers. In one week posters were 
prepared the club members, copy 
for newspaper advertising, car cards, 
illustrat news stories, four-minute 
talks and mailing enclosures. 

_The club is also helping on the 
Smileage Book campaign and has 
— organized committee on war 
Work 


J. . Gilmore Heads Tire 
Pump Company 
_J. t. Gilmore, of Detroit, has re- 
signed 
ager ie American Motorist, Wash- 





Western advertising man- | 


| 


1) C., to become president of | 
or Manufacturing Company, of | 


Mich., manufacturer of tire 
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ADaily That Wears 
Well All The Time 


THE 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


It pulls not only at times but 
all the time, because back of it 
is a reader class that has volume 
and quality. 

It 1s published in a city that 
is the jobbing center, the whole- 
sale center, the social and bank- 
ing center of the state. 

It is the only afternoon daily 
in this prosperous community 
with the result that it goes into 
about nine out of every ten 
homes in Portland and suburbs. 
Ask any advertiser in Portland. 


Agency 
Chicago 


The Julius Mathews Special 
Boston— New York 


A Star of the first 


magnitude 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 
THE WONDER CITY 


Another Star of the 
first magnitude 


mM2Z=>S OMprsxorv 





Post and felegram 


Connecticut’s Largest 
Circulation 


A fine combination for all adver- 
tisers. Hitch your advertising 
wagon to a pair of stars. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK she aceem CoMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Boulevard, Kirk TAYLOR, Manager. 

Telephones, Harrison 1707 & 1939. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Matnews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 

Kett.e, Manager. 


Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 

three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 

cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 

Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $80; halfpage, $40; 
uarter page, $20; one inch, minimu:n $6.30. 
— 45 cents a line—net. Minimum order 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
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When Wisdom 
speaks, it be- 
hooves Igno- 

Little rance to bend an 

Joke attentive ear. 
Also, “there is nothing like get- 
ting an outsider’s fresh, unpreju- 
diced point of view of your prop- 
osition.” For these and other rea- 
sons advertising men, magazine 
makers and magazine readers all 
should be interested in knowing 
how Dr. Harry Garfield feels 
about publications which carry ad- 
vertising. 

The question came up while the 
Fuel Administrator was appearing 
before the Senate Sub-Committee 
on Manufactures the day after 
Christmas, 1917. Senator Jones, 
of New Mexico, apropos the or- 
der to eliminate electric signs, ven- 
tured the suggestion that “In one 
sense, all advertising is an eco- 
nomic waste.” Dr. Garfield, 
though modestly confessing that 


Dr. 
Garfield’s 
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he “is not a good ju: 

declared, “J think it is 

I can find a magazine 
of advertisements,” hi 

take it on general pri 

Printers’ INK does 
narily open its editori 
for the purpose of givi: 
business” to individua 
publications which carr 

tising are sometimes 1 
up, anyway; and with 
tions their only source . 
those which Dr. Garfi 
already reading shoul 
the clue to a possible 
their circulation. 

Ayer’s American 
Directory for 1918 co: 
names of less than two 
riodicals which openly 
they will accept no adver: 
if Dr. Garfield is even a 
rapid reader he should | 
make his list of journals 
ful perusal quite complet 
not already so. For ins 
ought to be well pleased 
Antiquarian and Numisma 
nal, of Montreal, officially ‘isted as 
accepting no advertising. ‘)r there 
is the Cooking Club Maguzine, of 
Goshen, Ind., which should have 
at least a semi-professional! inter- 
est for one concerned with the 
problems of the fuel without 
which cooking is conspicuously im- 
possible. Since children suffer 
when there is no heat in winter, 
how about Girlhood Days, of Cin- 
cinnati; or the American Journal 
of Diseases of Children, Chicago? 
Or Housing Betterment, of New 
York? Or, in fields closely allied 
to problems of this nature, the 
Sabbath School Worker (Seventh 
Day Adventist), of Washington, 
and the Minnesota White Ribbon 
(W. C. T. U.), of Montevideo, 
Minn. ? 

As an educator, Dr. Garfi 
want to read some of the jour- 
nals of pedagogy. Unfortunately 
practically all of these accept ad- 
vertising; but he can still choose 
between the Smith College Studies 
in History (quarterly) and _ the 
Classical Journal.  Possilly he 
would not care, except as a mat- 
ter of principle, to read the Cigar 
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cago, OF D il Health, of the 


same city. 
Is it fair 
Dr f. Garfic | 
principle” 
advertising, 
which are ' 
commercial 
course, shu 
ance, in his 
coal, of ad 
ications it 
accept ad 
tion is one 
but of th 
road journ 
there are 
presumabl 
Alaska Ra 
Train 


conclude that since 
eads “on general 
ublications without 
also rejects those 
-d with the stick of 
If so, he is, of 
f from the assist- 
k of getting out the 
from the five pub- 
it field, all of which 
tising. Transporta- 
‘ his great problems ; 
nore than sixty rail- 
in the United States, 
vy two which he would 
care to peruse—the 
vay Record, and the 
‘espatchers’ Bulletin. 
Neither carries advertising. 

And how, we wonder, is Dr. 
Garfield to keep in touch with the 
affairs of Williams College while 
he is in Washington? For neith- 
er the Williams Record, the Liter- 
a Monihly, the humorous Pur- 

ple Cow nor the Alumni Review 
i innocent of the sin of carrying 
advertising; so says Ayer. 

In case any of the publications 
for which Dr. Garfield subscribes 
should prove itself of sound worth 
to its circle of readers, and there- 
by gain rapidly widening cir- 
culation, would he, on general 
principle, feel bound to cancel his 
subscription? It is a well-known 
rule of the publishing business 
that advertising follows circula- 
tion. This last point, however, is 
too subtle for us to take an edi- 
torial snap judgment on it; and 
we therefore refer the whole 
matter to the distinguished pro- 
tagonist of the no-advertising idea 
himself 
In the haste of 
bringing out new 
products to meet 
war - created 
needs, it is easy 
to overiook the importance of giv- 
ing ti ‘ trouble- proof trade 

With markets anxious for 
alter. ives to take the place of 
good at are scarce, speed in 
getting out the new article may 
seem e the main consideration. 
With - bounteous business loom- 


Getting 
the New 
Trade Name 

Right 


ing up on the horizon, the neces- 
sity for christening the article 
properly may not appear to be 
very great. 

But just the same, the matter 
should not be neglected. It is a 
case where it is best to make 
haste slowly. False starts are easy 
to make but very costly to remedy. 
When everybody is crying for 
merchandise, a bad trade name 
may not be much of a disadvan- 
tage, but when competitive condi- 
tions are restored, a weak, con- 
testable or infringable name will 
severely handicap an otherwise 
worthy product. 

The time to guard against mak- 
ing such ‘a mistake ts before the 
product is put out. It is just as 
easy to have a good name as a 
poor one. Care, thought and 
analysis will give you one and 
indifference the other. It should 
be remembered that the fact that 
a trade name or trade-mark is 
registrable does not necessarily 
make it good. An insignia may 
meet all the prescriptions of the 
Patent Office and still lack the es- 
sentials of a strong and vivid 
trade name. First of all, a name 
should be easy to pronounce and 
easy to remember. It should be 
distinctive, such as “20 Mule Team 
Borax.” It should not be pos- 
sible to confuse it with some other 
name. The name should be not 
only simple, but also look at- 
tractive, such as “Kodak.” It 
should be euphonious, such as 
“Sapolio.” 

There are certain things to 
avoid; for instance, combining the 
initials of the firm name to form 
a new word. That may have been 
advisable at one time, but it has 
been overdone. When “Nabisco” 
was coined this plan was splen- 
did, but the idea has been ex- 
hausted. Such trade-marks as “B. 
V. D.” are good, but this idea also 
has been thoroughly pre-empted. 
Neither are there many possibili- 
ties left in the use of arbitrary 
numbers, such as the Germans 
were prone to use. A famous one 
is “4711.” 

The coined name, provided it 
has all the essentials of clarity, 
distinctiveness and vividness, has 
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many advantages. It must be kept 
in mind, though, that coined words 
are meaningless until advertising 
and use have invested them with 
significance. In fact, this is true 
of all names. No mark is in- 
herently valuable. It is only use 
and celebrity that give it value. 

So getting the name right isn’t 
the only important thing. It must 
also be given a reputation. Once 
it has that it has value. That is 
the task before the owners of the 
newly created trade names. 
Whether or not these brands will 
be able to hold their own after 
the war, depends largely on the 
reputation they are acquiring now. 
Getting this reputation is particu- 
larly an advertising job. 


The recent dis- 


Advertising cussion carried 
on among mem- 


andAmeri- pers of the 
can Mediums Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
as to the advisability of an econ- 
omic boycott against Germany as 
long as she continues to be a mil- 
itary autocracy, has an interesting 
aspect for advertisers and adver- 
tising men. Assuming that such 
a plan should seem desirable, 
looking at the matter in the 
broadest possible light, what 
about the problem of advertising, 
originating in Germany, and of- 
fered to American mediums? 

In Great Britain this problem 
is already being actively dis- 
cussed. Strong pressure has re- 
cently been brought to bear on 
English periodicals to persuade 
them to refuse as a matter of 
fixed policy advertisements which 
are “enemy tainted.” For in- 
stance, publishers of journals 
connected with engineering have 
recently had advertising contracts 
offered them containing this pro- 
viso: 

“We reserve the right to can- 
cel this contract: (1) Should you 
knowingly insert in your journal 
any advertisement of goods man- 
ufactured in the German Em- 
pire, or (2) Should you, after 
your attention has been drawn to 
this matter, continue to insert any 
such advertisements which you 


German 
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may have inserted un 
the first place.” 

Even in Great Britain, where 
the hatred of the Hin is at 4 
much higher pitch thin in the 
United States, the ides of adver. 
tising contracts bearing such 
clause has had a very unfavorable 
reception. In both countries 
there is a body of sen‘iment be. 
ginning to make itself «lt, to the 
effect that the attempt to create 
artificial barriers acros- the de. 
velopment of trade fraught 
with much greater difficulties 
than most people realize : that in. 
dustry will seek the chea)est mar- 
kets in which to buy and the dear. 
est in which to sell, with the same 
implacable mobility that drives 
water to seek its own level, [It 
is, Of course, also truce that if 
even one member of a group of 
competitors breaks faith and 
thereby creates a monetary ad- 
vantage for himself, the rest of 
the group will sooner or later be 
forced to adopt the same proce- 
dure (unless their products have 
distinctive features suitable for 
exploitation on a non-conipetitive 
basis, through advertising). 

During the war, of course, this 
question has hardly more than an 
academic interest; but there are 
signs that German industry is al- 
ready thinking hard about the 
fruitful American market in the 
years to follow the end of the 
struggle. In the recent trial of 
Franz Rintelen in New York 
City, for conspiracy, it was 
brought out that one of Rintel- 
en’s purposes in coming to Amer- 
ica in 1915 was to inaugurate a 
good will advertising campaign 
to break ground for better trade 
relations between the two coun- 
tries; and an initial appropriation 
of $7,500 was actually placed in 
the hands of an advertising agent 
for that purpose. Is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that with the 
cessation of military hostilities we 
may expect to see a flock of Rin- 
telens coming to our shores with 
richly lined pockets and similar 
plans in their close-cropped Teu- 
tonic heads? At any rate, the 
matter is important enough to de- 
serve some thought. 


ittingly in 
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LIF! follows a 24-K 
gold standard of cir- 


culation which all 
publications eventually 
will be forced to adopt 
either by Government 
edict or advertisers’ de- 
mand. We sell only as 


imany copies of LIFE as 
the public is willing to buy 
at our price, no induce- 
ments. 


Now in excess of 150,000 
net cash paid per issue. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


aS Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
*. !rovandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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When the eight largest Mcnthly 
Magazines in the U.S. gained but 
12.32% and the eight largest \Veek. 
ly Periodicals in the U.S. gaine 
but 13.49% in advertising in 191) 


Why Did 
Extension Magazine 


Gain 43.76%? 


BECAUSE Extension Magazine is recognized as having @ circ. lation thet 
advertisers can not afford to overlook at any time. 


BECAUSE Extension Magazine is reaching a class with unusually strong 
purchasing power, evidenced by the fact that its readers con. 
tributed over $400,000 to Extension’s work in a single year. 


BECAUSE Extension Magazine’s circulation has but small duplication 
with any other publication. 


BECAUSE Extension Magazine has areal purpose in which the 17,022,879 
Cathclics in the United States are basically interested. 


BECAUSE Advertisers wanted to reach the 62% of our readers who are 

——— married, the 61% who own homes, the 46% who are in business 
for themselves, the 26% who own automobiles, and the 52% who 
have homes wired for electricity. 


BECAUSE there isan average of seven readers for every copy of Iixtension 
= Magazine. 


BECAUSE Extension Magazine guarantees a circulation of over 200,000 
———————- net paid copies monthly and sells its advertising at $1.00 per 
agate line. 


BECAUSE Extension Magazine is a member of The Audit Bureau of 
—————_ Circulations. 


We could fill ten more pages with reasons why, but we don’t want to tire you, Wont 
you give us a chance to tell the rest to you personally? Write us today. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


‘“‘The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly.” 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr., General Manager JAMES K. BOYD, Advertising Manager 


GENERAL OFFICES 
223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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\GAZINES 


VOLUME 0! DVERTISING IN 
MONTE MAGAZINES 
F ‘(ARCH 
(Exclusiv ublishers’ own 
ing) 
rd Size 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
88 19,843 
78 17,673 
14,437 
11,289 
11,126 
10,206 
8,304 


Review ot 
World's 
Harper's 
Atlantic 2 
Scribner's 
Century 
St. Nicho 
Munsey’s 
Wide Wo 


Popular ebruary 


20 


Blue Book 15 


ues 
Ainslee’s 12 
Bookman 


Smart oct 
Flat Size 


Columns Lines 
27,029 

Everybody 26,761 

Cosmopolit : 21,138 

Metropolitat 18,617 

Red Book 

*Motion P 

Photoplay 

Hearst’s 


Americat 


Americal 
McClure’s 
Sunset 
Boys’ Life 
Soys” Maga 
Current ¢ 


*New 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 

Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue 106) ..ca.cee SOO B8699 

Ladies’ | Journal.... 284 56,831 

Harper’ SaZAPaseceses 200 -SOI077 

Good | keeping 236 §©=—- 33,803 
Woma: Ilome Com- 

pan ; 33,330 

Pictori I 27,970 

Deline 26,995 

22,729 


Columns. 
Woman’s Magazine 
People’s Home Journal... 70 
McCall’s 
Modern Priscilla 
Mother’s Magazine 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Today’s Housewife 
Holland’s Magazine 
Home Life 
Needlecraft 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
51,255 
35512 
34,547 
32,051 
28,913 


System 
Vanity Fair 
Country Life in America 205 
Popular Mechanics(pages) 143 
House and Garden 183 
Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 100 
Association Men 115 
Garden 108 
Physical Culture 100 
House Beautiful 77 
Field and Stream 79 =: 11,324 
Theatre 10,262 
Nat’l Sportsman (pages) 9,184 
Illustrated World (pages) 8,330 
Outer’s Recreation § 8,305 
Arts and Decoration.... 7,700 
Outdoor Life : 6,478 
Outing 5,727 
International d 5,270 
y 4,368 
3,486 


22,546 
16,102 
15,242 
14,305 
11,455 


Travel 
Extension 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
18,200 
17,310 
15,600 


Canadian Home Journal. 91 

MacLean’s 

Everywoman’s- World.... 78 

Canadian Courier (2 Feb. 
issues) 


Canadian Mag. (pages).. 45 


12,302 
10,600 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Columns 


February 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post 209 
Literary Digest 
Town and Country.... 86 
Scientific American.... 49 
Collier’s 51 
Leslie’s 
Christian Herald 
Independent 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Nation 
Outlook 
Life 
Judge 
Every Week 
Youth’s Companion.... 
Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 


February 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post 217 
Literary Digest 
Town and Country.. 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Every Week 
Independent 
Scientific American... . 
All-Story (pages) 
Judge 
Nation 
Youth’s Companion.... 
Churchman 


February 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post 209 
Literary Digest....... 126 
Collier’s 
Town and Country.... 
Christian Herald 
Leslie’s 
Independent 
Scientific American.... 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
‘Outlook 
Every Week 
Youth’s Companion 
Life 


Churchman 
Judge 
All-Story (pages) 


Agate 
Lines 


35,692 
15,832 
14,509 
9,965 
9,696 
7,954 
6,971 
6,641 
6,154 
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February 22-28 


Saturday 
Literary 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 
Scientific 
Christian 
Life 
Independent 

Youth’s Companion. 
Judge 

Every Week 
All-Story (pages)..... 
Nation 

Churchman 


Evening P 


American. 
Herald. . 


Totals for February 
Saturday Evening Po 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
tTown and Country.. 
Leslie’s 


Scientific American.... 
Outlook 

Independent 

Life 

Every Week 

Nation 

FIllustrated Sunday Mag 
Youth’s Companion... 
Judge 

All-Story 

Churchman 

T+ 3 issues. 

¢2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 


ING 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publishers’ 
advertising.) 


Colur 
1. Ladies’ Home Journal 284 
ey MOUNNR Seta cue xs Bae 
3. Harper’s Baza 
4. Vanity Fair 
5. Country Life in 
America 
6. Good 


Housekeeping. . 
7. Woman’s Home Comp. 166 


8. Popular Mechanics 

(pages) 115 
9. House and Garden... 18 
10. Pictorial Review..... 13 
11, American 


12. Delineator 


IN MONTHLY 


own 


Agate 


ns Lines 


56,831 
51,255 
40,077 
35,512 


34,547 
33,803 
33,330 


32,051 
28,913 
27,970 
27,029 
26,995 
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— 
Under the title 


“The Nation’s 
Industrial Progress ” 


(The Outlook will devote space in the 
first issue of each month to the Motor 
Truck Industry—its development and 
fields of usefulness, its service to the 
nation, its part in the winning of the war, 
etc. [he pages facing this article will be 
available for Motor Truck advertising 
at the regular rate of $300 per page. 


@ Arecent investigation shows that 35% 
of Outlook subscribers are officers of, or 
associated with, companies owning and 
operating automobile trucks. 


@ The Outlook therefore offers the 
Motor Truck Manufacturer substantial 
advertising value. 


@ The Outlook is the “ Economy 


Buy” in advertising cost and the 
“Efficiency Buy” in circulation value. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


3 Travers D, CaRMAN, Po 
. Fourth Avenue, Mia, Gani 122 S. Michigan Blvd., 
ew York City Chicago, Illinois 


PO T-TREE 
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Agate 
Lines 
26,761 


Coiumns. 
. Everybody’s 
. Designer 
- Woman’s Magazine.. 113 
6. Popular Science 
Monthly (pages) 
17. Cosmopolitan 
18. Review of 
(pages) 
19. Metropolitan 
20. Canadian Home Jour. 
21. World’s Work (pages) 78 
22. MacLean’s 
23. Association Men 
24. Everywoman’s World 
25. Garden 15,242 
See page 156 for Printer’ InxK’s 
Four-Year Record of March Advertis- 
ing. 


19,843 
18,617 
18,200 
17,673 
17,310 
16,102 
15,600 


Says Government 
Wastes Paper in Pub- 
licity Work 


” the office of Commerce and 
Finance we put aside all the 
pamphlets, circulars, notices, etc., 
that were received last week from 
the various departments, bureaus, 
divisions, commissions, commit- 
tees, boards and officers of the 
United States Government at 
Washington. At the end of the 
week we weighed them. They 
weighed 634 pounds. We did not 
include the Congressional Record, 
which probably weighed two or 
three pounds in addition. 

Many of these documents con- 
tained information that might be 
of value to our readers, but an 
adequate examination of them 
would probably have required the 
whole time of at least one and 
perhaps two men, and when it had 
been made a great deal of editing 
and rearrangement would have 
been necessary in order to put the 
facts furnished in shape for re- 
publication. 

It seems to us that the War 
Economy Board and Mr. George 
Creel might well turn their at- 
tention to the waste of paper and 
money that is involved in the 
method that the Government now 
follows in its publicity work. Mr. 
Creel publishes a little Govern- 
ment newspaper called The Of- 
ficial Bulletin. It is issued daily 


INK 


and generally contains from four 
to eight pages of printed matter 
Why should not all these pam. 
phlets and bulletins ie poile 
down and summarized in it $0 
that their essentials can be re. 
printed by those editors who feel 
that it is worth while? | hen those 
who want the voluminous pam. 
phlets can write to Washington 
and get them. 

There are doubtless thousands 
if not hundreds of tho ‘sands, of 
people who would pay a reason. 
able subscription price for sucha 
paper, and if its columns were 
open to respectable advertisers jt 
would no doubt more tian pay its 
expenses. The postal service js 
now overburdened with the free 
distribution of tons of printed 
matter that no one docs or can 
read, and obscurity rather than 
publicity is thereby insured for a 
great deal of so-called informa- 
tion, some of which is of real 
value—Commerce and Finance, 


New York. 
Palenske With S & W Art 


Service 


R. H. Palenske, who has 
ciated with the Nichols-Fin 
ing Company, Chicago, bot 
director and treasurer, and was also 
with the Chicago Daily News and the 
Hearst organization for a numbe 
years, has been elected vic $ 
of the S. & W. Art Serv 
Chicago. 


been asso- 
Advertis- 


Represents Business Paper in 
Detroit 


J. W. Weed, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hal Motor Company, 
has joined the Chilton Company, Phila 
delphia, and will represent the Com- 
mercial Car Journal, with headquarters 
in Detroit. 


Opens Medical Advertising 
Service 

H. Elliott Bates, M. D., who has 
been in charge of the medical advertis- 
ing department of the Morse Interna 
tional Agency, New York, has opened 
an office of his own in that city. He 
will specialize in medical advertising. 


To Direct Smith Bros. Cough 
Drops Advertising _ 
Barrows & Richardson, advertising 
agents of Philadelphia, have been 
placed in charge of the advertising at 
count of Smith Brothers, Poughkeep- 
sie, N 
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\ Market of 335,421 Boys and Men 


There are 1 335,421 registered 
members of the Boy Scouts of 
America. This great group rep- 
resents a definite market worth 
cultivation, because: 

1. It isa staple market. These 
boys are old enough to be 
buying factors, and yet are 
below military age. 

2 They have many requirements 
which must be supplied. 

3, They have real purchasing power, 
being financially able to satisfy 
their needs. 

To completely cover this immense and 
growing Scout market there is only one 
medium: 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


the official publication of this move- 
ment, with a NET PAID CIRCULA- 
TION IN EXCESS of 100,000 copies. 
93% being paid in advance subscrip- 
tions; over 5% net newsdealers’ sales, 
and less than 2% complimentary. 


April, May and June will be 


3 BIG OUTDOOR NUMBERS 


April number has gone to press with a largely increased adver- 
tising patronage. 
May number goes to press April Ist. 
June number goes to press May Ist. 
We wil gladly help advertisers and agents prepare advertising 





f copy and cuts especially suited to our readers. 


The cost is reasonable: 65c per line, or $9.10 per inch each in- 
sertion—to time or space discount. 


Boy Scouts of America 


Owners and Publishers 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
FREDERIC L. COLVER 
Business Director, ‘“BOYS’ LIFE” 
Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
eS W. WILLSON Joun D. Emricu 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 58 Washington Street, Chicago 
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MARCH ADVERTIS 


World’s Work 
Review of 
Cosmopolitan 
McClure’s 
American 
Metropolitan 
Harper’s Magazin« 
Everybody’s 
Sunset 
Hearst’s 
Scribner’s 
Century 
American 
Red Book 
Atlantic Monthly 
St. Nicholas 
Munsey’s 
Current Opinion 
Photoplay 
Boys’ Magazine 
Boys’ Life 
Ainslee’s 

tChanged from standard 

to flat size. 


Boy 


Vogue, (2 
Ladies’ Home 
Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home 
Pictorial Review 
Delineator 
Woman’s Magazine 
Designer 
McCall’s 
People’s 
Mother’s Magazine 
Modern Priscilla 
tChanged from standard 
to flat size. 


Journal 


Magazine 
Home 


System 
Country 
Vanity 
Popular Mec! 
House and 
Popular Science 
Garden 
House 
Theatre 
Field and 
Physical C aes 
Illustrated Word 
Outing 
Travel 
International 


Life 
Fair 

Yanics 
Garde 


Beautiful 


Studio 


¢Changed from standz ard. 


to flat size. 


WEEKLIES 
,. ee 


Evening 
Digest 


Saturday 
ey 
Collier’s 
Town and 
Leslie’s 

Christian 
Outlook 

Scientific 


Grand total 
*3 issues. 


Reviews........ 


| ar 


Companion 


Journal.... 


Monthly.. 


COMMIT 5 os50 


GENERAL 


1918 
17,673 
19,843 

$21,138 
$11, 922 
t 27,029 
$18,617 
14,437 
$26,761 
$11,794 
$12,425 
11,126 
10,206 
12,194 


289,845 


WOMEN 
83,295 
56,831 
40,077 

£33,803 
33,330 
27,970 
26,995 


12,922 
400,094 


CLASS 
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201,107 


143,311 
84,059 
48,885 


441,107 


1,422,153 


4 


MAGAZINES 
1917 

364 
904 
1,454 

»220 t 
»208 
"902 
,718 
2,544 


sehen dk ee 
NNFOCN 


=D MRD wd Ww 


SING 


1916 
28,896 
28,518 
20,411 
31,340 


$19,604 
$19,978 


18,732 
15,005 


$22,580 


t 


3,870 
10,495 
6,194 
$6,940 ¢ 
6,869 
8,346 
7,947 
4,452 


361,534 3 
105,556 1 
54,453 
52,250 


$35,738 
34,989 


12,381 


430,566 


MAGAZINES 


54,229 
49,085 
50,908 
42,952 
27,808 
29,151 
21,900 
17,358 
16,610 
11,768 
11,549 

9,034 

9,362 

8,799 

6,383 


366,8 396 3 


February Iss 


11.979 
760 


* 


479,133 


1,638,129 


1,4 


21,001 
14,092 
12,180 
9,712 
11,648 
10,317 
6,076 

7,973 
10, 618 


30, 707 


’S MAGAZINES 


01,444 
38,905 
45,633 
26,478 
26,591 
25,900 
22,293 
16,488 
16,499 
16,616 
13,719 
16,758 
13,314 


380,638 


48,414 
49,392 
48,063 
35,644 
23,594 
17,321 
20,160 
12,377 
14,420 
12,526 
10,338 
10,276 


6. 064 
23,66) 


ues) 

98,223 
67,100 
53,816 
43,057 
36,154 
29,276 
21,868 
26,387 
24,897 


400, 778 
435,792 


307,302 


47,152 
38,962 
29,136 
27 944 
16,602 
16,944 
15,760) 
11,126 
9,618 
12,376 
8,748 
6,720 
8,960 
6,707 
6,629 


263,384 


81,304 
52,49( 
44,060 
* 34,287 
25,094 
26,208 
19,656 
17,254 
18,312 


318. 665 


1,165,156 


FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


1,518,600 


201,05 

171,98 
163,619 
138,591 








1,518,600 


201,05( 
171,986 
163,619 
138,591 
96,917 
85,962 
73,062 
52,316 
50,910 
47,994 
44,941 
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More than 
any other May 


Cosmopolitan’s revenue 
(rom private school ad- 
vertising in the May 
number is the greatest of 
any May in the history 


of the magazine. 


HN 
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Hl 


IN 


Chevy Chase School, Washington, D.C. is one of ninety-two 
private schools that have used Cosmopolitan every year for 
the past ten years. 


AA 
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Little 


~The 


Schoolmaster'’s 


Classroom 


Oe the people in the world, 
advertising men ought to be 
the least likely to follow in the 
beaten track, doing what the other 
fellow does, simply because it’s 
always been done. Those whose 
business it is to originate ideas 
certainly should be the men most 
likely to put original ideas into 
effect in their own methods; but 
now and then the Schoolmaster 
comes across a situation where 
the opposite has been true. 

For example, the other day the 
vice-president of a space-selling 
organization dropped in to see the 
Schoolmaster. He was wearing 
a broad smile, and explained, 
without much coaxing, that he 
had just secured a $47,000 adver- 
tising order. The company which 
is to do the advertising is an old- 
established, reputable one; _ its 
goods have long had a national 
distribution ; but it had never seri- 
ously considered advertising. 
Why? No advertising man had 
ever been to see them! 

The offices of this business hap- 
pen to be located at the plant, 
five miles from a small city in 
the state of New York. Appar- 
ently it had never occurred to any 
space salesman to hire a taxi and 
drive out there—until the School- 
master’s friend had his $47,000 
hunch. 

Maybe it’s about time to get 
out Russell H. Conwell’s lecture 
on “Acres of Diamonds,” with its 
insistent message to make sure 
you are overlooking no “diamonds 
under your own doorstep” and 
read it again! 

* 


Nowadays, when there are 
some decidedly new viewpoints 
on advertising—when instead of 
being looked upon by certain 
folks as a selling force of doubt- 
ful value it is recognized by 
these same people as a danger- 
ous thing because it really de- 
velops a desire among consumers 
for something besides war-win- 
ning material—“Mr. Never-Read- 
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an-Advertisement-in-H is-Life” is 
popping up again. He appeared op 
the floor of Congress recently an 
was apparently very proud that 
his information about the com. 
modities used in his <‘ojourn iy 
this world has all been acquired 
by the word-of-mouth method or 
personal observation rather than 
by reading. This super-extraor. 
dinary specimen of mankind al. 
ways appears to have this same 
pride in the supposed fact that 
there is no point of contact be. 
tween his mind and printed jp 
formation about the merchandise 
and materials that the world js 
buying and using. He is of 4 
different sort of clay. “Adver- 
tising is information? Tut, tut, 
how ridiculous. Misinformation, 


you mean!” 
i: * 


Of course the truth is that such 
men_are either unconsciously de- 
ceiving themselves or else at- 
tempting a cheap bluff that is no 
great credit to their intelligence. 
No doubt some are entirely hon- 
est in their belief. A business 
man of forty-five once remarked 
to the Schoolmaster: “I suppose 
I must see some advertisements, 
but I never read them. Really, 
I don’t”—this last when the 
Schoolmaster smiled. Behind the 
gentleman was a newspaper, and 
the Schoolmaster ventured the 
boast that he could point out an 
advertisement in the pages of 
that paper that he who thought 
he never read _ advertisements 
would admit he scanned almost 
every day. “You can’t do it!” 
was the retort. 

Knowing that this particular 
avoider of advertisements was 
constantly buying and selling se- 
curities, the Schoolmaster pointed 
out the daily list of offerings of 
a prominent brokerage concern. 

“Of course I see that right 
along,” admitted the man, “be- 
cause I am interested in the mar- 
ket.” 
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F the Rapid Electrotype Co. 


















































Life” j, \. H. KAUFMANN, President and G 1 Manag 
eared g f oll kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
“ntly a i sae Ma by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
a U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 
ud that e e e 
i an New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Ourn jp The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
acquired the World 
‘thod or REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers ee may think of. If you ask them, 
er than you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
-xtraor. 
‘ind al- 
S Same eee 
Ct that 
act be. 
“* | The Man St h 
tan eC an enograpner 
orld is ° . 
aa who is competent to assist the manager of the Promo- 
Adver- tion Department of a leading New York newspaper 
t, tut, should answer this advertisement. Unusual opportunity 
lation, for training and advancement in the advertising business. 
Agency or newspaper experience desirable. Immediate 
ae employment. For personal appointment, write fully to 
irik, “EF. R.,”’ Box 110, care of Printers’ Ink. 
C at 
IS no 
ence, 
hon- ° ° 
ine The Electrical Experimenter 
irked now in its fifth year with a circulation of 
pose 100,000, has the largest circulation of any 
ents electrical periodical printed _in_ the United 
salty, States and abroad. It caters to young men 
the = Seg: and grown-ups with hobbies, who can afford 
‘i to spend money. An ideal publication for all 
the F a. ‘i electrical and mechanical advertising as well 
and = da oo \ as instruction. 


the p ~2O°e The February issue carried 10,332 lines of 
paid advertising. Over 200 papers and peri- 
odicals quoted from the columns of T 
ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER _Iast 
month. Send for circulation statement and 
rates. 


Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City 























If you want more dealers «1: Heegstra 


H. Wallon HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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THE 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The nearer you come to Atlanta 
the more you hear about the 
leadership of The Atlanta Journal. 


When you mingle with Atlanta 
people you sense the close, friendly 
relation of The Journal to all the 
people. 

Talk with those advertisers who guide 
and propel Atlanta’s civic and business 
life shows you that these leaders rank 
The Journal as Atlanta’s ONE vital 


newspaper. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


= PROCESS COLOR 











A HARLES FRANCIS 

T PRESS is especially 
equipped to handle 

A and expedite orders for 

high grade PRINTING 

L Service—the best 

2 PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


Eighth Ave., 33rd to 34th sre. 
NEW YORK 
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:: HOUSE ORGANS :: 


wn THN 


Trademarks 


Headquarters 


MASON, FENWICK & 
LAWRENCE 


TRADEMARK LAWYERS 
Washington New York Chicago 
Established 1861 Booklet Gratis 


Some of the largest advertising agents, 
lithographers and manufacturers 
use our expert service 
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“Naturally, of 
joined the Schoolmaster, “but 
what were you talking aboyt 
when you argued that you never 
read advertisements—ile depart. 
ment-store pages? Did you eye 
reflect that not even the men who 
prepared those figured on getting 
your attention—that those are 
prepared as definitely for yoy 
wife as the financial advertise. 
ments are aimed: at you? Did 
you ever take into account that 
the advertiser who has nothing 
of interest to you has no claim 
on your attention and probably 
doesn’t expect to get it?” ; 

Simple, isn’t it, and yet the 
Schoolmaster knows 0: another 
seasoned business man who js an 
aggressive user of letters as a 
means of selling his goods, who 
says he doesn’t advertise and 
doesn’t believe in it! 

x ok Ok 


cc urse,” te- 


We have heard a lot recently 
about the necessity for accurate 
technical detail in advertising il- 
lustrations of military life; and 
it may serve to remind us of the 
lesson that accurate detail is im- 
perative, not only in military 
copy, but in every other sort 
where there is a possibility that 
mistake will be made. Apparently 
nothing pleases the lay reader so 
much as to catch an advertiser in 
an error of this sort; and one of 
most frequently recurring 
“typical letters” in the Schoolmas- 
ter’s mail bag is one triumphantly 
pointing out an error in a piece 
Nearly always the 
amateur critic says something to 
the effect that “If Blank & Co. 
don’t know any more about manu- 
facturing their goods than they 
do about this particular matter, 
I wouldn’t care to recommend 
them”; so presumably errors in 
copy really do create an unfavor- 
able impression to an_ extent 
which may influence sales. 

Two letters in a recent single 
mail will serve to illustrate this 
point. The first of these enclosed 
an advertisement of an oil com- 
pany. At the head of the copy 
was a drawing showing an auto- 
mobile bearing (1) as it appears 
to the naked eye, with a smooth 








U never 
depart. in the copy, ‘he roughened surface Advertising Manager 
OU eve is revealed by placing over the 
en ee hearing a mmon magnifying 
. ss! Presumably difficulties of 
Setting glass : Pr nably - N old_ established concern 
Se are “getting th idea across were manufacturing agrioul- 
: : nit i, > imi i tural implements wants a 
T your responsiblc r the elimination of real advertising manager. 
Vertise. the microscope, and the School- The concern will measure up to 
) D; aster by ) means agrees with the ambitions and ideals of 
did mas - : : “ any man. They do a _ volume 
nt that his corres} ndent that this is “a of over Fiye Millions. They 
roth; very bad : stake”; but the very are seventy years old. 
ning a reade £ advertis The man must measure up to 
claim fact that one reader of advertis- the highest standards of expe- 
‘obably ing was impelled to write in about rience, ability and character. 
’ SS pe gi, ae <s : The man should at present be 
it shows the danger of using such Advertising Manager of & con 
2 substitution. cern selling to farmers—shou 
t the a substit : be a young man—draft exempt— 
nother The other letter which reached fully qualified in every way to 
a ee ee ary ; take over Department and co- 
1S an the Schoolmaster in the Same mail operate with the Sales Depart- 
as a is from an important executive of ment, ete., ete. 
f anufacturing organization. He Don’t reply unless you have the 
, Who a manutac ing organizatio s proper experience, as no man 
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which it shows “un- 
scope.” Only in- 
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surface, anc 
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der the m 
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comments on recent full-page copy 
of a storage battery company, in 
which the strength of its batteries 
is compared to the strength of a 
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WANTED 








who has not had a thorough ex- 
perience in selling to farmers 
will be considered. Sell your- 
self by letter and state salary. 


Address “N. L.,” 





























‘ently rea 

urate steel bridge, since in both cases . F 
g il- the “angle members” cross each’ Box 107, care of Printers’ Ink 
‘et other in every direction and form 

F the 

_im- 

tary 

Sort 

= $100.00 IN GOLD 

ntly will be paid by 

r $0 


r in 


of The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


50 Union Square, New York City 


For a suitable and satisfactory trade- 
mark or emblem symbolizing the protection 
and service furnished by Life Insurance. 


The Company was founded in 1860 in 
New York. It has assets of over 
$54,500,000.00, a Guarantee and Dividend 
Fund of over $5,800,000.00 and insurance 
in force amounting to over $169,000,000.00. 


All suggestions must be submitted before 


May 1, 1918. 
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BRS eee mie 
A Trail Blazer ‘ the pro: 


duction of 
more effective advertising—concise and 
clear—easy to grasp—shows how to 
handle cold type and make it live. 


“How To Make Type Talk” | 


By BARNARD J. LEWIS 


Should be owned by every man or woman | 


who has anything to do with the produc- 


tion of printed matter. Sent postpaid | 
for $i.00. Money back if it isn’t worth 


a lot more to you. 


The Stetson Press 19° Fort Hill Se. 


MARTINI 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 
INDIVIDUAL 
ART WORK 





OF THE HIGHEST TYPE | 





Manufacturer’s Opportunity 


The nature of our business leaves us 
with several months during the Summer 
slack. We have a complete mail order 
selling organization and are seeking a 
line of merchandise to fill in our s!ack 
period. Will consider either a straight 
jobbing and resale proposition, commis- 
sion, or exclusive agency. Can handle 
either “‘direct to dealer,’ or “‘direct to 
consumer” business. We are financially 
responsible and will treat all negotia- 
tions strictly confidential. Our location 
is middle West. Address Sales Man- 
ager, “R. K.,”? Box 108, care Printers’ 
nk. 





diamonds which “brace and sy 

port” to withstand the severe 
strain. But, says the critic of the 
copy, it is not dianionds Which 
give the bridge strenvth, it is ¢y, 
angles; and “the triangle js th 
only geometric figure which cap. 
not be distorted fromm its Shape 
In the picture of the battery itsej 
they show the triangles which are 
the real source of strength of the 
diamond grid.” 

A small matter? !'erhaps go: 
and perhaps the battery maker 
would reply “What's a diamond 
anyway but two triangles with 
their mutual base  clifninated?” 
Nevertheless, the Schoolmaster 
thinks his point still holds; get 
your engineering detail, your 
scientific references, or your mili- 
tary minutiae not merely accurate 
but obviously accurate—or else 
leave them out altogether, 


‘ Re talons 
Cork Becomes a Textile in 
ae 
Spain 

A company in Spain is making 

‘“‘wool” from cork, according to a re 
port in the British Board of Trade 
Journal, The new product, it is 
claimed, may with advantage be sub- 
stituted for natural wool in making 
mattresses, pillows, quilts, etc. The 
material is stated to be cleaner and 
lighter than wool. 

The cork is employed in the form 
of fine pellicles, of which fourteen go 
to make the thickness of a_ millimeter 
(0.03937 inch). It is first treated with 
chemicals to get rid of resinous sub 
stances, and to render it flexible and 
less likely to break. The cork is then 
sewn between two cotton sheets and 
pressed several times. 





SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


PATENTED DEC 12, 19]e \ 
Pat. Dec. 12, 1916. 
“CLIMAX” —— Top. Paper Clips 
are by th of constant 
users to be by far the BEST, MOST 

ECONOMICAL AND SAFEST 
PRICES F. 0. B. BU FFALO 
Packed 10,000 to the box 

000,15¢e.per M 100,000,8%c. per M 
20, 000, 10c. sont M_500,000,8c. per M 
Packed 1,000 to box, 2c. per M extra 
BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG. CO. 
457 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ADVERTISING 


If you have 
a trade 
mark, ask 
us about 
prices on 
ra p ier 
Mache Re. 
productions. 

Old King 
Cole Papier 
Mache C., 
Canton, 0. 
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| Class sified Advertisements 








Classified ertisements in 
for each rtion. 
twenty-fiv nts. 


preceding ‘iate of issue. 








“PrRINTERS’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and 
Cash must accompany order. 


cost forty-five cents a line 


Forms close Monday 














LP WANTED 
wanted by commercial 
erienced in mechanical 
retouching. High-class 
mples. Higgins & Low, 
New York City. 


isual ‘ability for large 





Salesman uae 
uptown ci engraving and printing 
house, must have clientele and be able 
to produ mediate results. Give 
reference and salary expected. Box 869, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted:—Good live man for Advertis- 
ing Dept. by large Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturer Prefer man_ familiar 
with this line Give experience and 
samples of work. Address—Boiler & 
Radiator Mfr., Box 861, care Printers’ 
Ink. 


ARTIST AND LAYOUT MAN 
Service department of large and rapidly 
growing technical monthly wants capa- 
ble young man in art department. Must 
be mechanical draftsman, good letterer 
and junior artist. Apply, stating age, 
experience and salary desired. Box 
860, care Pr rinters’ Ink, 


MANAGER WANTED 
A magazine business, long established, 
requires up-to-date manager experi- 
need it ae ee business-getting and 
subscription-building with all-round of- 
fice training, management help and 
general routine. Preferably 30-40 years. 
i yo give past record, salary re- 
ceived and desired. Box 863, care P. I. 


OUR ARTIST HAS 
BEEN DRAFTED 


He was a bright young chap who took 
the “bones along with the meat.” He 
would willingly turn from making a 
full color house organ cover to a page 
of unromantic lettering. He was able 
to make attractive layouts for period- 
ical work, as well as small booklets, 
and ae could design a package when 
salled wu; ) 

We Want 
are wil 

1 weel 
If you think you would like to fill his 
place, living down your samples Monday 
Morning at ten o’clock, but don’t waste 
a and yours unless you can 
quant 


Room 833, 














someone to fill his place. We 
g to start such a one at $25.00 


17 Battery Place 
New York City 





WANTED—Two salesmen to represent 
large printing house in middle west ter- 
ritory. Highest class product, with 
comple te direct-mail advertising service. 
Salesman should be able to estimate ap- 
proximate costs, including fair knowl- 
edge of art work and engraving. Only 
competent men with successful selling 
ability wanted. Address 859, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED: A _ high-grade printing 
salesman to represent THE ROY- 
CROFTERS in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis. 

We are looking for the right man to 
represent us in each of the above terri- 
tories. 

Address, The Roycrofters, East Aurora, 

., for full particulars. 





WANTED 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Morning and evening daily in city of 
75,000 with a large surrounding terri- 
tory wants a man who has had success- 
ful previous experience in both fields. 
Largest and best paper in field. Do not 
apply unless you can show that you 
have been successful in such a_ field. 
We want the best. Give all informa- 
tion, references and salary expected in 
first letter. Box 878, care Printers’ Ink. 


WE HAVE A PREPARATION FOR 
CLEANING METALS WHICH IS 
SOLD TO THE .JEWELRY AND 
GROCERY TRADES. THERE IS A 
VERY NICE BUSINESS ALREADY 
ESTABLISHED BUT A VERY 
large development is still to. be had. 
The manager of this business must de- 
vote the greater part of his time to 
other matters, and desires to secure the 
services of a man 30 to 40 years of age 
who is experienced in the securing of 
business by mail, who can plan mail 
order campaigns, write and prepare 
pamphlets and other advertising matter, 
initiate new methods of securing busi- 
ness, in fact become a real assistant, 
one who does not have to be shown 
every day what to do. In answering 
submit full details of qualifications, 
what experience you have had and 
where, and also examples of work if 
possible. Interviews will be granted 
only to those who fully answer all the 
questions asked. This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a live man. Box 872, cai 
Printers’ Ink. 
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COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
Wanted, a good commercial artist who 
has a bold, distinctive style of his own. 
The work offers a big opportunity for 
full-page newspaper advertisements, at 
tractive booklets, mailing pieces, post- 
ers, etc. The man must be facile; 
adaptable and a student. Back of the 
job there’s a great big opening for 
commercial art work that will make 
New York pay attention. Box 876, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Help Wanted—Female 


The publisher of an engineering paper 
wants a bright young woman to act as 
stenographer, typist and clerical worker. 
Must be well educated and have had 
several years business experience either 
with an advertising agency or adver- 
tising department. In answering give 
particulars as to experience, references, 
age and salary desired. M. B., Box 
862, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—by Wholesale Drug House 
and manufacturer, marketing toilet 
preparations, a young man to enter the 
advertising department as writer of 
literature, buyer of printing, and to 
make himself generally useful in con- 
nection with the advertising which is 
prepared by an _ advertising agency. 
Salary to start $1800 to $2000 a year. 
Must know how to write grammatical 
English and be familiar with the Drug 
business. Do not answer unless you 
have had Drug experience. Box 87. 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted — May Ist 


Assistant (draft exempt) in 
Adv’g Department. Must _ be 
able to write strong common- 
sense sales-copy of all kinds; a 
man of initiative, willing worker 
—systematic—--with capacity for 
detail. Trade paper experience 
desirable but mot necessary. 
Salary not over $1800 to start. 
Good future to right man. Box 
868, care Printers’ Ink. 





Newspaper Promotion Man Wanted 
A man who can look upon newspaper 
space as branded merchandise—and 
sell it accordingly through the medium 
of the printed word. 

He must know how to sell classified; 
how to get circulation on the strength 
of newspaper features; how to “play 
up” exclusive news services and how 
to appeal to advertiser in full news- 
paper pages, booklets, folders and trade 
papers. 

He will work under an _ experienced 
chief and have back of him one of the 
greatest newspaper organizations in the 
country. 

A young man with ideas, initiative, 
ambition and a good command of pithy, 
incisive English can make a brilliant 
future out of this job. Box 877, P. I. 





ADVERTISING SOLI( ITORS 
copy writers for positions now oes 
Eng., N. Y., N. J., W. Va M Min 
Tex. Salaries $25 $60. sae 
age, education, draft «1, and “1 
tions held. Registrati ree, EER. 
NALD’S EXCHANGE, Estab’ 
1898, Third Nat’l Bank lo roped: 
fie ‘Id, Mass. _ or ne 


An Opportunity for 
A Bright Young Man 


We require the servic f a bright 
young man who under 5 printing 
thoroughly—one who lo, hard work, 
The boss is appreciat ye, and if you're 
made of the right stuff, ir future is 
assured. Write us all about yourself, 
experience, etc. Address !}ox 882. care 
2; 
Printers’ Ink. 


____ MISCELLANEOY 


When you think of Har re Dealers 
think of the Hardwar lers’ Maga 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS — CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends wspaper clip. 
pings on any subject in \ h you may 
be interested. Most. reliable bureau, 
Write for cireulz ar r_and terms. 


FOR 
gS. HOME ON GoiF Course 
‘5 minutes from Broadway. [Express station. 
Seven-room semi-bungalow on plot 110x120 
a Gas Kitchen and all City Improvements. 
‘all up Mr. Parker, Tel. Bryant 2403, for 
det tails. 


Ph.Morton 


OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 
POSITIONS WANTED 
Advertising Solicitor with experience 
in farm paper, daily and magazine felds 
lesires position offering big scope for 


results. Address Salesman, Box 879, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











Newspaper Advertising Solicitor and 
Copy Writer, age 37, desires to make 
change. Large and small newspaper 
experience. Satisfactory _ references. 
Box 881, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES — 
Live young executive with engineering 
training and business experience; able 
to analyze problems and bring results. 
Box 858, care care Printers’ Ink 





Editorial or Advertising Work 


Young man, trained in editorial work, 
printing supervision and advertising 
writing. Ready now. Box 865, P. 1. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Broad experi- 
ence as solicitor and manager, success- 
ful record, favorably — acquainted 
throughout Eastern territory desires to 
engage with established general or class 
publication; letters confidential. 

875, Printers’ Ink 
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or Manager 

and layout man. 
hlishing experience. 
reparation of copy, 
tc. Box 870, P. I. 


Excellent Writer 
Technical copy’ 
Agency ane H 
Plans and dir 
artwork, prints ae ‘saealareal 

| NGINEER, _ technical 
t age, thoroughly ex- 
tising and cataloging 

nt. American, Pro- 
rd. Box 880, P. I. 

A JEWEL WITHOUT A SETTING 
Young man, not in draft), full of 
” comm ense and originality, 

i position in circulation 
periodical or in adver- 
of a reputable firm. 
duate; Alexander Ham- 
tudent; business experi- 
| references. Box 867. 


PUBLICITY 
graduate, ove! 
perienced in a 
mechanical eqtt 
testant, cleat 


tising departs 
High school gi 
ilton Institute 
ence; exceptional 


Advertising Manager and Cataloguer 
With 12 Years’ Experience in 

Instalment Mail Order 

1 Jewelry line, having 
spondence, credits and 
tact and judgment, is 
ent in same or similar 
credentials. Box 864, 


Diamond at 
charge of « 
detail. requiri 
open for et 
line. Highest 
care of Py | 


Someone —-Somewhere 


Needs Me 


manager for 
Reason for change— 
greater opportunity wanted. hor- 
oughly familiar with campaigns, cata- 
logs, house organs, printing and copy. 
Keen executive ability, alert and _ag- 
gressive. What have you to offer? Box 
855, care Printers’ Ink. 


A Business Lieutenant 


Capable of handling sales and advertis- 
ing problems with initiative, energy 
and thoroughness. Now successfully 
selling for National Advertiser. Four 
years advertising experience. A com- 
petent executive, business-getting writer, 
manager of men and office. Seeks op- 
portunity to prove ability and gain his 
reward. Age 28, single, draft  classifi- 
cation 3-B. Box 874, Printers’ Ink. 


Am advertising leading 


manufactur 








Does This Interest You? 


A wide-awake, ambitious young man, 
exempt, who can handle efficiently 


pertaining to the Printing 
has had experience in the 
National Advertisers, has 
Ability, much initiative 
s open for a good posi- 
ld make good Assistant 
+r or Production Man- 
i ’ Ink. 


anything 
Business 
office of 
Executive 
and pusi 
tion. Wo 
Adv. Manager 

ager. Box 871, care Printers 











Nine years’ experience with half-million 
lollar manufacturer covering adver- 
tising, purchasing, production and cost- 
accounting. Will consider either branch 
Management or home office position. 
Age 27. Married. Box 854, care of 
Printers’ j nk. 
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A FREE LANCE 
Newspaper woman, broad experience, 
advertising, promotion and_ specialized 
publicity, United States and abroad hav- 
ing signed work on industrial subjects 
in both home and foreign newspapers, 
desires connection with large agency. 
Particularly well fitted to handle food, 
textile, household equipment accounts. 
Highly endorsed by present connections. 
Part time only. Box 883, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Drafted ‘Ad -Man Wants 
Part Time Ad Work 
Till Called 


Am a specialist in retail ad- 
vertising, a convincing copy- 
and forceful layout 


writer 
man. 


Box 866, care of Printers’ Ink 








BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


*65 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PPINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
scourely fastened in the binder, by a very sim- 
ple arrangement, and will open like a book, 
with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made c2 keavy book board, insuring durability. 
Covered with strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, - - New York 
*Where two or more are ordered at the same 
time, the price is 60c. each. 
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One picture is 
worth more than 
a million words 
if the picture is 


right 
Our business is to 
make the picture 


en 
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Concentrate Your Sales 
Efforts in Illinois, Indiana 
lowa, Michigan and Wisconsin 


Transportation experts have 
assured The Chicago Tribune that 
there is a sharp and vital distinction 
between the freight congestion in 
the East and in the West. Western 
difficulties are due to such acc: 
dents as blizzards. Eastern conges- 
tion results from the fact that 
more freight (largely bulky raw 
material and food) is offered 
bound for the Atlantic seaboard 
than all the Eastern rails can 
possibly carry. Statistics show 
thousands of empty freight cars 
west-bound from New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


Send for booklet —“Beating the Embargo” 


The Chicags Gribuw 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





